





THE OUTLOOK 


Success of French Loan Significant—Capital Is Accumulating—Business Conditions—The 
Market Prospect 


HE markets of the last fortnight have shown no radical 
E changes either in prices or in general conditions. This is 

in spite of the fact that we have had a somewhat con- 
tradictory combination of conditions—easier call money at a 
time when the Federal Reserve Bank ratio has fallen to near its 
lowest point; and a heavy demand for money for crop-moving 
purposes, combined with advancing bond prices and a 
generally firm market for stocks. 

The firmness of security markets under these money condi- 
tions has been partly due to the fact recently mentioned in these 
columns—that a falling Federal Bank ratio does not neces- 
sarily mean higher money rates under present circumstances, 
since the Board has direct control over money rates and will 
probably feel warranted in permitting an expansion of loans 
to move the crops, provided it does not go too far, without 
further advancing the very high rates which already prevail. 

Prices have also been sustained by the fact that they are 
already on such a low level, and by the quite general belief 
that 1921 money rates will be lower than those of 1920. 
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‘T HE French Loan, yielding from 8.1% 

to 9.4%, according to the date when 
the various bonds happen to be drawn for 
redemption at 110, was immediately over- 
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subscribed. Most of the bonds were taken by investment’ 


houses, with a view to resale, but that merely means that 
such houses foresee a good market for the bonds among 
private investors. 

As compared with the Belgian Loan, the rate of interest 
and demand for the bonds indicate a slight improvement in 
the supply of investment capital available for bonds of this 
character. As compared with the $250,000,000 British 
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Loan offered here some time previous, of which only a part 
was sold, the result of the French Loan is decidedly en- 
couraging. The French Loan was smaller—$100,000,000 
—and it was preceded by a more aggressive effort to 
familiarize Americans with the extent of foreign recuperation 
and the degree of progress made towards financial stability in 
France; but these facts account only in part for the better 
sale of the French securities. 
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[UNDER normal conditions capital accu- 

mulates very rapidly in the U. S. 
Before the great change which came with 
the war, it was estimated that produced 
wealth—not counting appreciation in the value of land—was 
increasing at a rate not far short of $1,000,000,000 a month. 
Although a large part of this produced wealth is constantly 
spent for immediate use and enjoyment, nevertheless the 
amount that is saved or in one way or another turned into 
investment channels, is huge when compared with similar ac- 
cumulations in any other country, or even with the com- 
paratively recent past in our own country. 

The productiveness of our labor has in general not in- 
creased during the past decade. In many lines there has 
been an increase in efficiency through use of improved ma- 
chinery or through better organization, but this factor has 
been counterbalanced by reductions in the hours of labor and 
in some trades, by a reduction in the workmen's product as a 
result of voluntary limitation of output. In fact it is prob- 
able that production per worker has fallen somewhat; but on 
the other hand, the number of workers in proportion to our 
total population has shown a gain, due largely to the greater 
number of women employed. 
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The net result is that production of wealth per capita of 
population, so far as figures are obtainable on which to base 
comparisons, has remained pretty nearly stationary for the 
last decade. But it is stationary at a high level, for previously 
there had been a long, steady rise in our productive efficiency 
ever since the days of the Civil War. During that period of 
about 40 years, our production of all sort$'of things taken 
together, per capita of population, had just about doubled. 
Our population has tripled since the end of the Civil War, and 
aggregate production has increased six times. 

Moreover, we have to remember that our commodity price 
level is now just about twice the average level which pre- 
vailed in the years immediately preceding the war. So if our 
productiveness and our accumulation of investment capital are 
relatively the same now as they were then, they are twice as 
much when we measure them in dollars. If the total produced 
wealth of the country was increasing before the war at the 
rate of a billion dollars a month, it would now, with exactly 
the same actual productive efficiency, appear as two billion 
dollars a month. " 

The above considerations serve to throw clearly into the 
light the fact that acute scarcity of investment capital, in spite 
of the huge expenditures of the war, is strictly a temporary 
condition. Some are now saying that a 7% or 8% return 
on invested capital is likely to continue for years, because of 
the big “‘backed-up”” demand for capital left behind by the 
war. But it will be remembered by some of our readers 
that in 1901 and 1902 many were saying that a new era in 
interest rates had been entered upon, and that interest returns, 
which were then down to 3% or 312% for many of the 
best securities, would never again be as high as they had been 
in previous years. Such prophets gave only darkened counsel, 
and we believe those who now predict a long period of very 
high inferest returns will meet the same fate. 

As regards railroad bonds, the downward trend of interest 
rates has clearly begun, as is plainly seen from our “Index 
of Corporation Credit” on page 678 of this issue. 
The rate increase has had some effect, even on these very high 
grade bonds; but there are evidences in various directions that 
the trend of interest rates in general is correctly represented 
by that graph, though perhaps the improvement is somewhat 
enlarged and emphasized by the special class of bonds selected. 
There may, and very likely will be, reactions from the trend; 
progress during the remainder of this year will doubtless be 


slow; but we must not underestimate the tremendous recupera-_ 


tive and accumulative powers of the United States. 
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iA seems absurd to expect any return to 

full activity in those lines of business 
which have fallen off materially, so long as 
the present close money situation continues. 
Commercial paper at 8% for the best grade at New York 
means that many borrowers would have to pay 10%, even if 
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the necessary funds could be obtained at all. The sane busi- 
ness man will not attempt to expand his business on 10% 
money, or even on 8% money. The handicap is too heavy. 
And the continuance of the fall in general commodity prices 
shows that business men realize that fact. 

Many business men resent the high interest rates which they 
are being charged by the banks, but it is the universal rule 


ics 


that scarcity of anything raises its price, and there can be no 
doubt about the scarcity of loanable capital at present. The 
same business man who criticizes his bank for charging the 
highest interest rate it can get with safety on its funds avail- 
able for loans, would not hesitate to sell his own goods at 
the highest prices they will bring. In fact, the banks are 
much ‘less disposed—or perhaps less able—to charge the 
highest possible rate on loans, than business men are to charge 
the highest price for their goods. 

Wages are not likely to fall at any early date. It is a 
universal experience that once wages rise they are slow to 
come down, and owing to the greater unionization of industry 
that principle will now apply more widely than ever before. 
The resumption of immigration will gradually increase the 
supply of common labor, but even there the change will be 
slow, with little effect on trades requiring skill and training. 

But stationary wages, with greater efficiency, have the same 
effect on costs as lower wages with stationary efficiency; and 
there is general testimony to the effect that wage-earners are 
doing more work, even though there’ is still room for much 
further improvement in this same direction. And with lower 
commodity prices, the same wage has a greater purchasing 
power, generating a relatively greater demand. 
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HERE is a marked improvement in the 
money situation, although it may not 
be easily visible on the surface. The de- 
-mand for crop-moving money is merely a 
seasonal one, and high rates as a result of that particular de- 
mand are far less disturbing than though they were based on 
broader and more fundamental consideration. A reference 
to the graph on page 299 of our July 10th issue, will show 
that in average years money rates rise 1/7 or %4 of 1% from 
June to September. No such rise has occurred this year. On 
the contrary, rates have been stationary and recently have 
even shown a slight tendency toward greater ease. ‘We be- 
lieve that by November, and possibly sooner, money rates 
will be on the down grade. 

The bond market has now embarked on a gradual upward 
movement, which should be considerably accelerated next year. 
If our view of the money market as above is correct, Decem- 
ber should be a month of actively rising bond prices. 

Railroad stocks in general have, we believe, seen the worst. 
But the whole status of the business is now changed. Roads 
previously prosperous, have now less speculative attractiveness, 
because they must share their excess earnings with the Gov- 
ernment, while some roads heretofore in a doubtful position 
will have large earnings as a result of higher rates. Actual 
earnings will afford the best test and will be carefully watched 
by our staff. 

The industrials are in a doubtful position. As yet there 
are no trustworthy evidences that the downward trend in tue>e 
issues has been reversed, but such a reversal might occur at any 
time. We regard the next week or ten days as likely to be a 
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‘crucial period, after which a more definite opinion can 


probably be formed. Tuesday, September 14, 1920. 

NOTE.—Under the above conditions our Investment 
Letter Service is especially useful, as subscribers to it are al 
once advised, by mail or wire, as desired, of changes in the 
market prospect. See page 7a. 
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World Peace Depends on Solution of the Oil Problem 


Van H. Manning, Director of American Petroleum Institute, Urges Policy of Reciprocity 


1 


ETROLEUM, which up to 1860 had a 

place only in pharmacopeia medica, 

has assumed the importance of an 
international political issue and become an 
industrial treasure for which the civilized 
nations of the world are making a mad 
scramble. 

It was a galling experience for John 
3ull to have to rely on Uncle Sam for 
American oil during the war, and H. M.’s 
Government has determined that his navy 
shall never again be dependent on foreign 
sources of supply. Therefore, he has built 
at the British naval base at Rosyth, on 
the east coast of Scotland—a 
strategic point—a mastodon-like 


Between Nations 


years we shall be dependent on English 
sources to keep our wheels of industry 
moving. We are accused of having run 
through a legacy, which had it been prop- 
erly conserved would have lasted us a cen- 
tury and a half instead of sixty years; 
that we have. misused our oil as we have 
all our other natural wealth. 

Whether it be through “carelessness,” 
or “improvidence” or a “blind gambling 
spirit,” the fact remains—a serious fact— 
that the two curves production and con- 
sumption have crossed, and the reasons 
for this are not far away nor hard to 
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to this writing wé have produced about 
61% of the world’s supply, yet with the 
first waning of our native wells, it comes 
as a shock that we possess only about 
18% of nature’s oil storage tanks. And 
while we allow nationals of other coun- 
tries to exploit our oil lands, our pioneers 
are excluded from about 17 foreign oil- 
producing lands. 


The Petroleum Age 


The age of coal is passing, as President 
Wilson implied the other day in his reply 
to the anthracite miners in which he stated 

that if their communication was 
intended as a threat, “the people 





reservoir which will hold sixty 
million gallons of the precious 
fluid. In fact, H. M.’s Govern- 
ment has gone into the oil busi- 
ness inspired by a somewhat 
worried Admiralty. 

Today the British lion already 
has its paw on about one-half 
million square miles of rich Per- 
sian oil lands, to say nothing of 
famous Mesopotamian fields, 
which at the San Remo Confer- 
ence were divided up with 
France, not 50-50, but 75-25, to 
the discomfiture of M. Bertholet, 
who was representing France. 
Sir John Cadman, on the other 
hand, His Majesty’s Petroleum 
Executive, secured the good end 
of this bargain, which consti- 
tuted 18 paragraphs of their 
“project of agreement on petro- 
leum.” And the S. O. of New 
York, a marketing organization 
which, under an agreement with 
the old Turkish regime, was nos- 
ing about the Dead Sea (an 
asphalt lake), a year before the 
war, has been told to quit by 
H. M.’s Government until the 
Palestine regime establishes it- 
self and all old concessions are 
revised. And yet there be some 








- of the United States would find 
some other substitute for fuel.” 
War demonstrated how success- 
fully oil can generate steam, and 
the fate of our merchant marine 
is dependent largely on an ade- 
quate supply of oil. What good 
is a superior tonnage that can’t 
move? Great Britain beat us to 
it in the coal age by establishing 
in co-operation with British in- 
dustry coaling stations through- 
out the world. When ships were 
wind-driven we were supreme. 


What Prominent Oil Men Have 
Said 

This petroleum issue was re- 
cently brought to a head by an 
alarmist article which appeared 
in the London Times and which 
was copied and re-copied all over 
the world. 1n effect it admitted 
that England was reaching out 
to control the world’s oil. Sir 
E. Mackay Edgar’s article did 
not please the Standard Oil Co., 
which had been held up in the 
East by H. M.’s Government and 
whose Rumanian output may not 
be able to compete with Meso- 
potamian oil. Nor does A. C. 
Bedford, chairman of the Board, 
mince words over the situation. 








who deny that Great Britain is 
sincere in her championship of 
the rights of the little peoples. 
Also, the Sea of Galilee may 
soon see the oil derrick, for un- 
der a British mandate a search 
for oil for the benefit of the em- 
pire is about to be undertaken. 

Every British expeditionary force that 
operated in the East carried along geolo- 
gists who were tapping and mapping, 
while the armed forces were putting up 
the “verboten” sign all over the place. 
And if Great Britain succeeds in piping 
her Persian and Mesopotamian oil across 
Turkey to the Mediterranean, it will come 
pretty near taking away the European 
trade of “Standard Oil.” 


England Expects to Contrel Supply 


It is an open boast in England among 
many oil operators that within twenty 
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VAN H. MANNING 


Who recently resigned as Director of the Bureau 
Mines to become Technical Director of Research 


the American Petroleum Institute 


understand. In the first place we are the 
largest users of combustion engines, oper- 
ating almost six-sevenths of the motor- 
driven vehicles of the world. And by 
1925, so the President of the S. O. of 
N. J. informed me, we will need 670 
million barrels for home consumption, an 
increase of about 78%. 

Last year we consumed 436 million bar- 
rels, I believe, against a production of 
376 millien. To meet this increased de- 
mand our pioneers are scattering to the 
four directions of the compass as far 
north as the Arctic Circle. And while up 


“Our greatest ally in building up 


the country’s position in foreign 
- fields should be -our Government. 
of It should be, but it has not been. 


There is no use uttering polite 

phrases about co-operation when 

there is no home support for for- 
eign oil men with every line of com- 
munication cut off. Were not getting a 
square deal in foreign lands, while other 
nationals exploit ours. It is a humiliating 
fact that American capital is today forced 
to operate under British charters in many 
foreign lands because of the protection it 
can gain thereby.” 

What is to be the outcome of it all? 
» the one side there is lined up H. W. 
A. Deterding, head of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell Group, backed by many hundreds of 
millions of British capital, and whom 
Bonar Law described as “a Napoleon in 
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conception and a Cromwell in thorough- 
ness,” or if I may hazard a figure, a new 
Rockefeller, who has come out of the East 
On the other, there is the powerful Stand- 
ard Oil with all its subsidiaries and its 
enormous resources. And it has every 
appearance at present of being a war to 
a finish. 

To obtain the latest communique from 
the petroleum front, I called on Van H. 
Manning, who had just returned from the 
International Chamber of Commerce, held 
in Paris, as representative of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, of which he is 
Technical Director of Research, and who 
resigned the post last June of Director of 
Bureau of Mines, after twenty years serv- 
ice in the Department of the Interior in 
one administrative capacity or another. 


The Policy of Governments 

“What,” I asked Mr. Manning, “is 
Great Britain’s oil policy?” 

“I wish it were 

possible for me to 
give it to you in 
some _ concrete 
form,” he replied, 
“just what the 
policy is of the 
two great oil-pro- 
ducing countries I 
have just visited, 
France and Eng- 
land. They told 
me they had none. 
Like them, I am 
afraid that we, 
too, must plead 
guilty in this re- 
spect, as our chief 
executives, mem- 
bers of the cabi- 
net, ambassadors, 
senators, c on - 
gressmen and oil 
men will attest.” 

“Who can take 
the initiative in 
framing such a 
policy?” I parried, 
bringing from Mr. 
Manning: 

“The last offi- 
cial word on the subject was issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission when it 
reported last June to Congress.” 

Here is the passage Mr. Manning refers 
to: “While the production of crude oil in 
this country is still on the increase and 
the present sources of supply appear to 
be adequate for some time to come, the 
probable gradual-decline of crude oil pro- 
duction in this country in the not remote 
future, according to the general predic- 
tion of geologists and the men engaged 
in the industry, makes it seem the part 
of prudence to encourage those engaged 
in the oil industry in this country to de- 
velop production in such foreign coun- 
tries which have oil resources as are 
most available for furnishing supplies of 
oil, and that such enterprises should be 
given all proper diplomatic support in 
obtaining and operating oil producing 
property.” 

“Are our oil pioneers abroad getting 
proper support from our consular 
agents?” I inquired. 

“Our diplomats are doing all that .is 
humanly possible to untangle this intri- 
cate problem,” he informed me, “and to- 
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ward making possible and effecting a 
rightful participation in the development 
of the world’s resources of petroleum. 
I suggest that our oil men make a care- 
ful study of the oil resources of the 
world, including the laws and regulations 
governing them. Some oil men believe 
that our nationals should be assured the 
exclusive opportunity to explore, develop 
and market the oil resources of the 
United States, Alaska, and our insular 
possessions, provided discriminatory poli- 
cies of other nations against our own na- 
tionals are not abandoned or sa:'sfactorily 
modified. These persons declare that if 
diplomatic or trade measures fail to ac- 
complish the desired results, Congress 
should enact a reciprocity measure in 
trade relations. 


American Explorers Should Be Aided 


“Our nationals should, in my opinion,” 
Director Manning elaborated, “be encour- 
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States has led with 61%, followed by 
Russia with 25%. India the lowest on the 
list produces 1% and Mexico contributes 
about 4%.” 
“Where exactly do we stand with re- 
gard to future production?” I asked. 
“It is estimated that the Uni:ed States 
has about 12% of the recoverable oil in 
the ground, and Mexico about 7.5%;” Mr. 
Manning replied. “In the United State: 
and Mexico, American citizens contro! 
by ownership about 16% of the world’s 
future supply. Outside of the United 
States, American capital controls about 
2%. This means that the United States 
controls only about 18% of nature’s oi! 
storage tanks. These figures certainly do 
not imply an oil monopoly by the United 
States. On the other hand they empha- 
size the necess‘ty of an immediate declar- 
ation on the part of our government of a 
petroleum policy that will encourage 
Americans in foreign fields, and protect 
them against ill ad- 
vised legislation or 
regulations. 


We Have Been 
Too Liberal 


“There is no gov- 
ernment that has 
been as generous as 
ours in providing 
equal opportunity to 
“all nations in their 
oil exploits. We 
have never taken ad- 
vantage of our po- 
litical influence, nor 
have we assumed the 
attitude that we ‘did 
not approve of con- 
cessions being given 
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This is an interesting map. It was prepared by the U. S. Geological Survey and 

shows present and potential oil fields of the world. It also shows how political 

control in some regions has combined to exclude American companies, par- 
ticularly from the rich oil deposits of Mesopotamia 


aged to develop and market oil in for- 
eign countries through an assured ade- 
quate protection to all our citizens en- 
gaged in securing and developing foreign 
oil fields, and also by the promotion of 
syndication, under a Charter of the 
United States, of our nationals engaged 
in foreign business, in order to effectually 
conduct oil development and distribution 
of petroleum and its products abroad. 
“Since the war there has been a de- 
parture from a friendly competition in 
business between some of the nations, 
and there has been developed a national- 
istic spirit, We must expect that as a 
natural result of this conflict .of wills 
there would have come an awakened 
knowledge of self-protection, and that ail 
nations would be forced to give serious 
consideration to their future supply of 
raw products. But it certainly is not a 
very far-sighted policy to conserve within 
the confines of any nation the materials 
so essential to the welfare of the world. 
Seven countries, the United States, Rus- 
sia, Mexico, Dutch East Indies, Rumania. 
Galicia and India, have produced 98% of 
the world’s petroleum. Of these the United 


to Britishers because 
we believed the con- 
cessions should be 
confined to our own 
country. We have 
been too generous to 
other nations,” Mr. 
Manning was warm- 
ing up, “and none too 
helpful to our own 
people. A presidential message to the 
Senate responding to a resolution request- 
ing information regarding what restric- 
tions were imposed by foreign govern- 
ments upon citizens of the United States, 
brought out that there were 17 countries 
inclusive of colonial possessions having 
laws and regulations which directly or 
indirectly or remotely restrict our pe- 
troleum development. 

“Some countries debar us from own- 
ing or evening developing oil producing 
properties. In other countries, the gov- 
ernment controls the industry. In other 
countries the transfer of shares to other 
than their own nationals, is prohibited. 
Some countries have special government 
license, and in others there is complete 
nationalization of their mineral _re- 
sources.” 

“What transpired at the International 
Chamber of Commerce, which you attend- 
ed, Mr. Manning?” I asked. 

“The representative five great nations 
attending this congress realized the dan- 
gers of conflict in discrimination to the 
countries which own raw materials and 

(Continued on page 700) 
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Y OF SHIPPING TO THE PORT OF NEWYORK 


Shipping Board Prepared to Back Our Merchant Marine 


Progress Already Made in Gigantic Task of Putting Largest Fleet Ever Constructed on Sound 


Commercial Basis 


By Admiral W. S. BENSON, Chairman, U. S. Shipping Board 


C= production is no longer a problem 
) in America. We have the ships. The 
problem now is how to operate them 
so that our main purpose—the establish- 
ment of a Merchant Marine—may be ac- 
complished. And the problem is a big one. 
For the first time in the nation’s history, 
and indeed in the history of any nation, 
the United States is endeav- - 
oring to operate the largest 
fleet of merchantmen ever 
constructed. It must be 
made profitable. We are 
using every endeavor to that 
end and it is most agree- 
able to say that we are do- 
ing this with the aid of a 
growing body of operators 
of private ships who are 
managing agents of ships. 

The problem resolves it- 
self into several minor ones, 
each of importance in rela- 
tion to the whole. We need 

s a first step the co-opera- 
tion of every American, and 
especially the honest, whole- 
some advice and aid of 
every American commercial 
organization. We have com- 
petition. It will bring out 
the best that is in us. Big 
opportunities are developing 
in the race for commercial 
advancement the world over 
and America must wake up 
to this fact. 

As we have the greatest 
fleet of merchantmen in the 
world under single control, 
there is great need of get- 
ting American capital to in- 
vest in American lines and 
steps are being taken to en- 
courage that. 

We need prompt and vig- 
orous action to accomplish 
results. Progress is being 
made in the establishment 
of agencies in all parts of 
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the world to ook after our shipping af- 
fairs in foreign parts. But it is not al- 
ways easy to find the right men for these 
important places. 


Progress Already Made 


Shipping Board's constructive 


, The 
It will now see 


plans are bearing results. 


Photo by Brown Bros, 


ADMIRAL WILLIAM S. BENSON 


one of them carried out by an American 
group having initiative, resource and cour- 
age, who purpose to make American ship- 
ping their life work and have expressed 
their desire and intention to help the up- 
building of trade lines. It can be done 
through the power of law put into the 
hands of the Shipping Board by the Jones 
Shipping Act. Because of 
it the American people may 
look forward to a logical, 
sound and constructive 
growth in the branch of the 
American merchant marine, 
as witness the agreement 
arranged by the Ham- 
burg-American Line and the 
American Ship and Com- 
merce Corporation, by which 
some of the trade routes 
formerly operated by the 
Hamburg interests will be 
reopened on an American 
basis. The general agree- 
ment covers the establish- 
ment of freight and passen- 
ger services under terms 
highly advantageous to 
America. 

We must have American 
personnel on the ships. The 
value of the merchant ma- 
rine will be enhanced im- 
measurably by the complete 
employment of our own 
nationals in that service. 
While the war was going 
on it was necessary to em- 
ploy nationals of other coun- 
tries allied with the United 
States to supplement our 
own, and most valuable aid 
was rendered by these na- 
tionals toward winning the 
war. But the time has now 
come when the American 
Merchant Marine should be 
put upon a peace footing 
and every effort must be 
made to increase the pro- 
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portion of American citizens in its em- 
ployment. Statistics of our sea place- 
ment bureau show that an average of 6 
out of 10 who enter the service of the 
vessels of Shipping Board control are 
American citizens. It is encouraging to 
learn that this percentage is growing 
higher from week to week, 


The Board’s Selling Plan 


As heretofore stated, after a careful 
study of the current operating revenue, 
cost of operation, competitive conditions 
now existing and that will exist, financial 
and the general economic situation, the 
Shipping Board .in consonance with the 
Stipulations of the new Merchant Marine 
act, offers the public the following plan 
as its ship sales policy: Ten per cent of 
the purchase price in cash upon delivery 
of the vessels and 5 per cent in six months 


The New Insurance Law 

Most important is the new national in- 
surance law, for it will strengthen and 
develop opportunity for home capital in 
the marine insurance field of this country. 
The upbuilding of foreign trade and a 
merchant marine depends on this agency 
which holds a strategic position, in the 
shipping business. At present our laws 
restrict marine insurance until the busi- 
ness is inadequate for the service of the 


ject them to severe limitations upon their 
reinsurance privileges and financial opera- 
tions. Double taxation is not uncommon. 

This excessive taxation and the legis- 
lative obstructions must be lifted if we 
are to meet successfully foreign com- 
petition. It is desirable that capital shall 
flow into. this field; but as capital acts 
only .on-a reasonable profit in sight it 
will not interest itself to any high degree 
in marine insurance until what hampers 


nation’s merchant marine. Each state the growth of the business is removed, 
and territory has its own ideas as to Marine insurance will be an important 


what should constitute marine insur- 
ance and the states must be induced to 
revise their laws so that the nation as a 
whole may be served. To this end there 
has been formed the American Marine 
Insurance Syndicate and we have in 
course of preparation a bill for Congress 
to apply to the District of Columbia. 


thereafter, 5 per cent in 12 months there- 
after, 5 per cent in eighteen months there- 
after and 5 per cent in twenty-four months 
thereafter. The balance of 70 per cent will 
be paid in equal semi-annual instalments over 
a period of ten years, deferred payments to 
carry interest at rate of five per cent per 
annum. 

All revenue derived from operations is 
to be deposited in a controlled or supervised 
account and the instalments provided for, 
except initial payment, may be paid there- 
from. The purchaser may be permitted to 
take from the proceeds of operation, after 
the current instalments are paid, not ex- 
ceeding 15 per cent upon paid-up instalments, 
as dividend upon the investment to be dis- 
tributed to stockholders of the purchasing 
corporation as it shall determine. 

Upon payment of 50 per cent of the pur- 
chase price the buyer is to execute a pre- 
ferred mortgage to the board and thereafter 
the operation of the vessel is released from 
the supervision and control of the board, ex- 
cept as to maintaining 














berth and route. 

The position to be 
taken by the Shipping 
Board with reference to 
purchases of vessels 
maintaining berths and 
routes will be exercised 
only in the sale of ves- 
sels engaged in specific 
berth services which must 
be established in accord- 
ance with the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920. 

Purchasers of tramp 
and general cargo steam- 
ers will not be required 
by the Board to keep 





factor in the manoeuvring for commercial 
positions by the nations, and the welfare 
of the American nation requires a unity 
of action on our part in all our law- 
making branches to remedy the errors of 
the past and to establish greater harmony 
of action in the national interest, 


Foreign Dictatorship Unwelcome 


No foreigner should attempt to dictate to 
us where or under what conditions our ships 
should be run. This has been possible in the 
past, but in Section 28 in the Jones Merchant 
Marine Act, recommended by me, law has 
been created by Congress for the purpose of 
protecting American ports in the enjoyment 
of an export traffic moving in American ships 
and intending to offset the countless discrimi- 
nations by other nations against American 
shipping with which Shipping Board ships 
and private owned ships of the United States 
have had to contend. This is only one of 
the many provisions which permit the favor- 
ing of American shipping in the trades of the 
United States with foreign countries, and it 
was always the purpose of the board of legis- 


‘lation not to give American ships all of the 


trades, but to give them such advantages as 
would offset foreign advantages and to per- 
mit them to carry at least a considerable 
portion of the trade between the United 
States and foreign countries. 

As an exemplification 





of the benefits already re- 
sulting from Section 28, 
a representative of one 
of the largest exporters 
and importers in the 
United States recently 
called. at my office and 
announced that he had 
cabled instructions that 
hereafter their shipments 
from the Orient should 
be forwarded in Ameri- 
can ships. He announced 
at the same time that 
heretofore he had just 
received preferentials in 
rates over foreign ships 








vessels purchased by Photos by Brown Bros 
AMERICAN BUILT IN TWENTY-ONE DAYS 


them in any particular 
trade route. 


as against American 
ships, amounting in some 
instances as high as $10 


In other words, the That we can build good cargo-carrying ships in record time for mer- a ton. 
Board will control the chant marine is evidenced in the steamship “Tuckahoe” shown in the Commercial interna 
services in which vessels photographs—the craft being ge ws in 21 days after the keel was tional information must 


sold are to be kept only 
when such vessels are en- 


gaged on a definite berth service with 
regular sailings. 

The foregoing terms of sale are ap- 
plicable only to new steel tonnage. In 
every case the board will insist upon full 
and satisfactory evidence of the financial 
ability of. the buyer to carry out his con- 
tract and meet his financial obligations as 
they become due. Proof of the pur- 
chaser’s nationality will be required. 
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The plan is to make it a model for all 
the other states to follow in revising their 
marine insurance laws. 

As matters stand the foreign marine 
insurance companies have a great ad- 
vantage over us. We limit the insurance 
our companies may write. We tax them 
unmercifully on their premiums; irre- 
spective of whether or no a profit is 
made on their underwriting, and we sub- 


also be developed intc 
wider use by the U. S. 

I will reiterate what I said in this con- 
nection, that the United States Shipping 
Board is determined to support every 
logical enterprise that aims to develop 
the spreading out of overseas shipping to 
the ports nearest the point of production 
and consumption. The people of the 
United States may depend upon the Board 
to stand behind every movement that has 
this: inemind. 
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Can thé Cost of Building Materials Decline? 


Factors That Have Contributed to the Advances Scored Thus Far—The Outlook for Next Year 


NY discussion of the probable fu- 
A ture. of building costs as judged 
by the trend of, and conditions in, 

the market for building materials them- 
selves is bound to be complex. “Mate- 
rials” is an all-inclusive word; and, al- 
though they compose one of the three 
basic elements in the industry, neverthe- 
less the relation of materials with, and 


By JOSEPH JOHN KOEN, Jr. 


inal level, which is exceptionally high. 

What are the reasons behind these 
phenomenal advances? And, how ¢an 
they be recdnciled with an abundance of 
the raw materials themselves? 


The Two Chief Influences 


Two outstanding influences have con- 
tributed to the unheard-of advances in 


a far more inclusive character must be 
applied. 

In other words, the high materials 
prices now prevailing, although forced up 
by two artificial and somewhat temporary 
factors, now seem “pegged” by the im- 
mutable laws of supply and demand. Just 
as they have resulted from years of un- 
derproduction so must they be corrected 











WHAT TWO LEADERS OF THE BUILDING INDUSTRY THINK 


The below opinions, written especially for THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, are an interesting evidence of the 
° conflicting opinions prevailing in the construction world today. 


G. R. Solomon, Vice-President Fuller Industrial Engineering 
Corporation: 


Civilized man must provide himself with food, clothing 
and shelter. People must have houses in which to live, fac- 
tories in which to produce necessities, and office buildings in 
which to conduct their business. 

As long as there are not enough houses to go ar®und, or 
enough office space to meet the demand, building costs will 
remain far above pre-war levels. In fact, it is doubtful if they 
will ever return to the 1914 basis. 

There is a silver lining to the cloud, however, and it lies 
in the fact that the high cost of labor and materials has been 
a great incentive to architects, engineers and contractors to 
utilize every possible labor-saving method and device, so that 
it is still possible for an owner who employs competent tech- 
nical and construction experts to get considerably more out 
of his deflated dollar than he might ordinarily expect to 
receive. 

Building costs are not coming down for a long time. We 
believe that the owner who has reasonable prospects of writ- 
ing off the difference in cost between the present prices and 
the slightly lower levels which may ultimately prevail will 


L. J. Horowitz, President Thompson-Starrett Company: 


Answering your inquiry of August 17th, in my opinion 
building costs will come down in the near future by reason of 


(A) The greater efficiency of labor. I do not look for a 
reduction in the scale of wages; in fact, I doubt if it will be 
economically advantageous to. try to do this, but labor is 
capable of a greater output than it has been giving. A 
marked improvement in this respect has, during the last 
month or two, been made over preceding performances. 


(B) Reduction in the cost of materials. I feel that these 
will come down because 


1. Greater efficiency in labor will be reflected in the eost 
of materials. 


2. Promised legislation to remove the excess profits tax 
will reduce cost of materials, and finally 


3. The prices in New York are at present artificially 
maintained. There is no reason, for example, why brick 
should cost $30 in New York, while they bring from $10 to 





make no mistake in going forward with his project now. 





iddle West. 


$14 ay thousand less in Chicago, Detroit and other cities in 














their dependence upon, the other two ele- 
ments removes the possibility of simple, 
direct analysis. 

In the first place, it is essential in dis- 
cussing the market for building materials 
to differentiate between the raw products 
which have to be manufactured into build- 
ing materials—and the fabricated mate- 
rials themselves. 

Curious as it may seem at 


materials prices—the high cost of labor 
(coupled with its inefficiency) and the 
lack of adequate transportation facilities. 
These influences have been at work now 
for many months. They have inevitably 
caused a shortage of supplies. And so, 
where any less aggravated situation might 
be remediable at its sources, this one has 
developed to an extent where remedies of 


—barring catastrophe—by years of what, 
for our purposes, may be called over- 
production. 

What actual basis there exists for the 
hope that “overproduction” of the kind 
we mean may be attained in the near fu- 
ture can best be determined from glimpses 
into the industrial centers upon whose 
output the construction world depends. 

In the lumber industry I be- 





first glance, there is a sufficient 


lieve it can be fairly estimated 





supply of raw materials in this 
country to accommodate the 
most ambitious building pro- 
gram that could be undertaken; 
and yet, at one and the same 
time, there is an alarming short- 
age of the materials with which 
a modern office-building or resi- 
dence might be constructed. 
How serious this shortage 
has been is depicted in Graph I 
herewith. This graph shows a 
series of upswings in the cost 
of materials beginning in 1915 
and culminating in the current 
year in a final advance of 190 
per cent. The advance scored 
in the various individual mate- 
tials, discussed. in more detail 
later, are shown in Graph II. 
In no case has the upswing 
between 1913 and 1920 been less 
than 77 per cent., while com- 
mon brick during the period 


PERCENTAGE OF 
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HOW BUILDING MATERIALS 
ANDO THE 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADES 
ARE STILL CLIMBING 


that there is an excess capac- 
ity of close to 50 per cent. The 
same ability to nearly double 
present output, so far as ca- 
pacity is concerned, may be 
found in the brick, stone and 
cement industries, while steel 
mills might fairly be expected 
to expand their production of 
structural steel through cur- 
tailment of other products. 
Here, then, we have an excess 
of plant capacity and an abun- 
dance of raw materials. Given 
these two conditions, together 
with an improving rail service, 
and you have a strong com- 
bination working toward the ° 
lowering of materials prices. 
But that combination over- 
looks the labor element, which’ 
I have already described in my 
previous article, and the gaping 


RCENTAGE OF INCREASE in COSTS 











shortage in building materials 





has soared to a price equivalent 
to nearly three times its orig- 
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Graphs, Courtesy Fuller Industrial Engineering Corp. 


which is yet to be filled. 
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Any one willing to, prophecy an 
abrupt decline in wages, an abrapt in- 
crease in efficiency and an early \satis- 
fying of the millions of homes and 


buildings still to be constructed can go _ 


further and predict an early decline in 
materials. For my part, I am unwill- 
ing, from the evidence at hand, to make 
that prediction. , 
An Unwise Comparison 
The few converts to the theory 
buildings costs must soon react: are 
ing much of their belief on the 


that 
bas- 


theslarge money ro A a rep the amount 
of “building done’ was 146 square 
feet below this figure. Hence, it is clear 
that ever since the end of 1916 the avail- 
able building space has been running fur- 
ther and further behind requirements. 
“Owing to the increase in population, 
at least 10 per cent. more floor space is 
required to be. built annually than before 
the war. Otherwise expressed, we ought 
to have built about 650,000,000 feet annu- 
ally during the past three years, or nine- 
teen hundred and fifty million (1,950,- 


ina measure, becharged to its divergence 
*to new “industries, so can the high costs 


of building materials. 

Thé automobile industry is calling for 
tremendous quantities of sheet metal for 
car bodies—one of the most extensively 
used materials in the building industry. 
Ten years ago such a demand for this 
product. was .unmheard of. The rapid 
growth of the oil industry—one of the 
most spectacular growths in history—has 
called for gigantic amounts of piping of 
different sizes—a product which, not so 

very long ago, was manufactured 








actions of prices in other lines. 


almost exclusively for the 





With shoes, clothing, grain and 


COMMON BRICK - 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


builders of houses. 





the like, selling at great reduc- 
tions from their war-time levels, £ 
the theory of “general trade- 
price liquidation” has attained £000 
some popularity. 00 
Here, plainly enough, is. an 1200 
argument that is fallacious in its 
premises; for building materials 
are not comparable with the 
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The innumerable new uses that 
have been found for steel and 
steel products may further help 
to explain why we have to pay 
today $150 a ton for steel erected 
today, whereas, in former years, 
$46 a ton was considered a fair 
price! 








other trade lines above men- 
tioned ; and the causes contribut- 
ing to the declines in these other 
lines have yet to appear in the 
building industry. 

The clothing and shoe in- 
dustries have recently suffered 
from a large overproduction, re- 
sulting from the overzealous an- 
ticipation of a market that was 
mever fully realized. In the 
building industry, instead of 
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Recent Developments 
in the Industry 

The accompanying graphs will 
serve to illustrate the drastic ad- 
vances that have already taken 
place in building materials. It is 
interesting to note that, since 
these graphs -were compiled, 
several of the materials covered 
have scored new high price 
levels. The price of pig iron, for 
example, has recently been in- 
creased from $46 to $51 a ton. 





there being overproduction there 
is a huge actual (not expected) 
shortage. As evidence of this 
shortage I have seen nothing 
more apt than the following re- 
marks from a recent statement 
issued by the Fuller Industrial 
Engineering Corporation: 

“The records of new building 
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The industry has_ simply 
reached a stage where quotations 
for any distant date cannot con- 
fidently be given, and an over- 
night advance occasions no sur- 
prise. 

I talked recently with an ac- 
quaintance of mine who does the 
largest and most important heat- 

















construction in the cities of the 
United States, from 1911 to 1919, 
inclusive, as published by Forbes Maga- 
zine, show the following figures: 


Square 
Feet Built 
(000 
Omitted) 


605,300 
630,400 
609,300 
575,400 
613,100 
624,800 
358,500 
185,700 

458,600 


Cost of Average 

Building Cost Per 

Constructed Square 
(000 Omitted) 


$962,499 


“The low average cost per square foot 
of building constructed, shown in the 
above table, is due to the high percentage 
of floor space which consists of the 
cheapest kind of factory construction, 
amounting to little more than sheds. The 
average cost per square foot of modern 
factories of reinforced concrete, or other 
fireproof material, as well as of first class 
office buildings and hotels, is much higher, 
the range being from $3.50 to $10.50 per 
square foot, depending upon the charac- 
ter of structure and its location. 

“For the years 1911 to 1914, inclusive, 
the estimated average amount of new 
building was equivalent to 605,100,000 
square feet of floor per annum. 
In 1918.less than one-third of this amount 
was: done, and, even in 1919; in spite of 
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000,000) square feet in all. We actually 
built only about 1,002,800,000 square feet, 
and this leaves a shortage of 947,200,000 
square feet. At the present time, we are 
building at the rate of about 550,000,000 
feet per annum. 


Thus we see that in order to make up 
during this present year the existing 
shortage of housing space we would have 
to construct dwellings, factories and of- 
fices having an aggregate floor space of 
about 1,597,200,000 square feet, or almost 
as much as we ever built in any three 
past years.” 


Besides being under the prospective in- 
fluence of a great shortage, instead of 
overpowered by excessive production, 
building materials differ from other trade 
lines in a further very important respect. 
So far as I know, no new uses have been 
discovered for clothing,’ nor even for 
food; therefore, with stricken world mar- 
kets rebuilding, no back-log appears to 
take the burden of war-time production 
in these lines. New uses for building ma- 
terials, on the other hand, have multiplied 
with amazing rapidity, and the industry 
is today competing for its supplies with 
many very important industries which 
have only recently come to the front. Just 
as a portion of.the high costs of labor can, 


ing and steam-fitting contracting. 
I questioned him as to his opin- 
ion of the future trend of materials prices. 
By way of reply he remarked: 

“My supply houses have notified me 
that, on September 15, this year, all 
standing price lists will be canceled and 
that I may look for a 25 per cent. or 
perhaps 30 per cent. increase in the cost of 
pipe, fittings and valves.” 

The opinion prevails among most of the 
manufacturers of building materials that 
the real peak of building material prices 
has yet to be reached, and that we will 
see still higher levels than those now pre- 
vailing by the spring of 1921. Prices are 
then expected to remain constant for an 
indefinite period. 

However, it would be idle to suggest 
that ALL minds in the trade agree on the 
subject of prices. The two statements 
reproduced at the beginning of this article 
are exemplary of the conflict in opinions 
now prevailing. It is this very disagree- 
ment which accounts for the hesitation 
which, to some extent, now exists in the 
trade. 

It is interesting to note that, after the 
Civil War, high prices obtained for ap- 
proximately fifteen years. 

[The writer's final article, dealing with 
public. demand, the financial side of the 
building market, etc., will appear in our 
next issue.] 
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Chile’s Abundant Resources 


Opportunities for Investment of American Capital Extend Into All Lines—Great Wealth 


6¢f ‘HILE is prosperous and seems des- 
tined to maintain its prosperity. The 
expansion of the mining industry 
and the general progress made along 
other lines is inviting very substantial 
sums of foreign capital—particularly 
American capital. It is the writer’s be- 
lief—following a study of investment con- 
ditions in South American—that Chilean 
enterprises have returned relatively larger 
sums on foreign capital than have 
investments in any other Republic 
in the Southern Continent. The 
country has a progressive and en- 
lightened Government and enjoys 
the confidence of foreign financiers 
and investors inasmuch as it has 
never defaulted in its obligations, 
despite the fact that it has been 
a borrower for approximately 
ninety-five years.” 
These words, quoted from your 
own American author, Frederick 
Arthur Halsey, Department of 
Commerce, who has specialized on 
investment in Latin America, tell 
more eloquently than I could ever 
say to the readers of THe Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET, the oppor- 
tunities presented by my country 
to American capital, and give also 
some notion. of the stability of 
its Government. To these words, 
I want to add something known 
to the whole financial world. In 
1891, during the only civil war 
the country has had in one hun- 
dred years, the two fighting fac- 
tions hastened to pay their share 
of the interest and sinking fund 
due on the foreign debt of the 
country, which is quite contrary 
to the procedure of the revolu- 
tionary countries. 


A Great Investment Field 


First, let me say that Chile pre- 
sents a great investment field for 


_n® Awaiting Development 
By DON EMILIO EDWARDS 


there are private and state lands. The 
state lands are sold at public auction, 
and any foreign capitalist can take part 
in this sale. The importance of nitrate 
does not need to be exaggerated; it is 
the raw material for munitions of war and 
the principal fertilizer for agriculture. 
The nitrate industry at present is 50% 
Chilean. and 40% English. The 10% re- 
maining is in the hands of Germans, 


which are offered by this industry. 

The Government and the Association of 
Producers keep up an active propaganda 
for nitrate throughout the world, and 
the consumption increases 1,000,000 tons 
more or less every seven years. 

Copper is another field for investment. 
Besides the large interests of the Gug- 
genheim brothers and the French com- 
panies like Naltagua, who have acquired 

large mining properties, immense 
deposits still remain, deposits 
which at some future time will 
make Chile the largest producer 
of copper in the world. In 1916, 
Chile produced 71,430 tons of fine 
copper. The Chile Copper Com- 
pany and Braden Copper Mines 
Company, controlled by Guggen- 
heim interests, is capitalized at 
$110,000,000 U. S. currency. 

Sulphur, gold, silver, borate, 
mercury and manganese are other 
minerals to be found in abundance 
in Chile and only waiting foreign 
capital for their development. 

The iron industry was founded 
by the French company, Societe 
des Hauts Fourneaux, Forges et 
Acieries du Chile. This company 
began operating before, but sus- 
pended all work during the war. 
It has now reopened the furnaces 
of Corral working under the sys- 
tem of Prudhomme, using wood, 
instead of coal. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion of the United States has es- 
tablished large interests in Chile, 
having purchased the depbsit of 
Cruz Grande from the French 
company, above mentioned, and 
Mr. Charles Schwab has declared 
that these deposits will be devel- 
oped on an extraordinary scale. 

Numerous iron mines await caP- 
ital to develop them 


Possibilities of Paper Industry 








North American capitalists. Eng- 
lish investments in my country 
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currency, and this includes a very 
large proportion of foreign loans, 
practically all the independent 


amount to about $340,655,000, your P 
| 
railways and a number of impor- | 


tant nitrate plants, etc. The Ger- 


aviators who first taught the Germans how t 
he is of the vast store of economic — A, “he pos- 
sesses regarding his native land 
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Another industry offering great 
opportunity for capital, is that of 
wood pulp, for which the forests 
of the south have trees of excel- 
lent quality for this purpose. 
Tests have been made with Chilean 
cellulose, giving very good re- 














mans have about $100,000,000 in- 


sults.. Given the scarcity of paper 





vested in my country and the 
United States investments can be esti- 
mated at more than twice that amount, 
or about $225,000,000. 

Nitrate offers great opportunities and 
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Italians, Spaniards, Americans, etc. This 
should be more than sufficient to reveal 
to the capitalists of the United States 
the great possibilities for investment 


throughout the world, capitalists 
should investigate the possibilities of this 
industry in Chile. 
Other riches, such as the fisheries and 
stock farms in the islands of the south, 
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have acclaimed the ambitions of European 
and Japaneses investors. 

Because of the high cost of labor in 
the United States, Chile offers splendid 
opportunities to those who wish to pro- 
mote the shipbuilding industry, the- steel 
industry, and the manufacture of agricul- 
tural machinery to supply the markets of 
Argentine, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, ete. 
Chile has coal, iron, great water power, 
good railroads, laws protecting foreign 
capital, port facilities and so on, all of 
which will in time make it an industrial 
center of first rank. The two “bolsas” 
or stock exchanges in Chile are important 
institutions and, because of the general 
prosperity of the industries of the Re- 
public, are centers at present of consid- 
erable activity. 

The region of the north produces ni- 
trate, copper, iodine and borates. The 
principal districts of this region are Arica 
(where the Chilean railroad to La Paz, 
Bolivia, begins); Antofagasta, (terminal 
of the English railroad to Bolivia) ; 
Iquique and Taltal. This entire section 
is known as the “nitrate region” with 
the exception of Tacna and Arica which 
does not produce any nitrate but where 
there is a little agricultural development. 

The central part is agricultural, indus- 
trial and mining. It embraces the largest 
section of the country, made up of many 
rich valleys and mountain sides. There 
are found the principal cities: Santiago, 
the capital, with 500,000 inhabitants; Val- 
paraiso, the main port, with 280,000; 
Talca with 70,000 and Concepcion with 
80,000. 

The largest copper deposits in the 
world are found here as well as exten- 
sive coal mines. Consumption of copper 
totals about 3,000,000 pounds a year, of 
which half is native production. 

The southern division comprises the 
lands that have been opened to develop- 
ment in the last fifty years. The wealth 
of this region lies in its agriculture, 
forests, fisheries and stock farms. The 
archipelagos extending from Chiloe to 
Tierra del Fuego, have made great 
strides forward during the last fifteen 
years in agriculture and cattle raising. 


New Roads to Be Built 


Last month a special law was passed 
in Congress to construct a network of 
modern roads through the Republic. This 
law creates an annual fund amounting 
to about $3,000,000 to be used exclusively 
in the construction of highways. In this 
way it is hoped to relieve some of the 


railroad congestion and increase the use 
of automobiles and motor trucks by the 
tourist and the commercial traffic, which 
will present new opportunities for the 
importation of American automobiles. . 
The greater part of our 7,000 miles of 
railroads belong to the Government. Chile 
had the first railroad in,Latin America 
in 1849. Practically the* entire “country 
has railroad service. The longitudinal 
line extends over the territory lying be- 
tween Arica and Puerto Montt where it 
branches off into transversal lines. 





Electric locomotives are used in the 
nitrate plants and mines. The nitrate 
of soda fields cover an area of 344 
square miles and are estimated to con- 
tain 254,760,000 short tons of nitrate 


Mr. Halsey, whom I quoted at the be- 
ginning of this article, has stated that 
Chile is well equipped with railways. At 
present, however, the railroads (both 
those controlled by the Government and 
those owned by private interests) are suf- 
fering from a lack of cars and locomo- 
tives due to the extraordinary develop- 
ment of traffic. One of the most perfect 
railroad repair shops is to be found at 
San Bernardo with machinery purchased 
in the United States. A new repair shop 
will soon be put up in Valparaiso. 

As regards public works, numerous 
canals have been constructed recently for 
the purpose of irrigation, making a larger 
surface of the ground fit for agriculture. 
In 1920 three such canals were com- 
pleted which reclaimed 120,000 hectares. 
The work now under way will give value 
to 90,000 more hectares. Fe 


-Valparaiso and New York. 


In one year 171 new bridges were 
built, 41 of which are of reinforced con- 
crete. 


Work in the Port of Valparaiso 


amounting to #£7,000,000 is now being 
done, and the work in the Port of San 
Antonio to relieve the congestion at Val- 
paraiso has been omens. 


All Ports'to Have Terminals 


The new dock at the military Port. of 
Talcahuano will soon be finished. This 
has cost 180,000,000 pesos of gold of 18 d. 
The plan of the Government to equip 
all the principal ports with terminal facili- 
ties is one of the definite policies of the 
country. Ordinary and extraordinary re- 
sources are set aside for this work. 

The Compafiia Sud Americana de 
Vapores (South American Steamship 
Co.) of Valparaiso, a company operating 
a commercial fleet along the West Coast 
for more than 50 years, has just estab- 
lished a direct steamship line between 
It will put 
into commission three more 10,000-ton 
boats, at the end of this year. The 
C. S. A. V. has a fleet of 13 ships run- 
ning weekly between Panama Zone and 
the Chilean ports. 

From 1916 to 1920, 64 large schools 
have been built to house 34,000 pupils. 
The Law of Compulsory Primary In- 
struction has been proposed because the 
country is now in a position to make it 
effective. There are 3,200 public schools 
of the state and about 700 private schools. 
The budget for public instruction for the 
year 1920, amounts to 45,000,000 Chilean 
pesos (25 American cents to the peso). 

As regards our commerce the inter- 
national trade in 1918 amounted to 1,- 
218,732,676 pesos of gold of 18 d. of which 
782,658,661 pesos was export and 436,- 
074,015 import. 

As regards the public debt: The for- 
eign public debt in 1915 was £34,556,380; 
it. has since been reduced to £29,675,080. 

The internal debt amounts to 58,794,- 
092.06 pesos (Chilean currency). 

The area of my country is 292,500 
square miles, the coast line 2,700 miles 
long and its width varies between 65 and 
250 miles. Our Government is Republi- 
can Unitarian. We have been inde- 
pendent since 1810—the present Constitu- 
tion having been drawn up nearly ninety 
years ago. In spite -of these facts our 
population is only 4,200,000 or consider- 
able less than the population of Greater 
New York. 





THE EXTENSIVE SURFACE PLANT OF THE CHILE COPPER COMPANY 
Mining is Chile’s most important industry, and while copper leads, gold, silver, lead cobalt, vanadium, manganese and 


coal are also mined 
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REVIVAL IN 


F ROM Germany comes 
GERMANY’S 


CHEMICAL the surprising news 
on that the former empire’s 
INDUSTRY great . chemical indus- 
try, instead of tottering under the strain 
of deflation and reconstruction, actually 
ended the year 1919 with profits large 
enough to warrant dividends far in excess 
of those declared in 1918. . 

Reports of the varieus leading chem- 
ical companies for the year 1919, as com- 
piled by the European Dividend of the 
Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
show the following: 

The Chemische Fabrik Griesheim-Elek- 
tron, of Frankfort, declared in 1919 a divi- 
dend of 12%, as contrasted with 7% in 
1918—and this after setting aside over 
4000,000 marks for depreciation. The 
Chemische Fabriken of Urdingen explain 
similar profits through the sale of stock 
held abroad. The Aktien Gesellschaft fur 
Anilinfabrikation (“Agfa”) of Berlin re- 
ports gross profits of 24,877,000 marks in 
1919, as compared with 13,700,000 marks 
in 1918, warranting a dividend of 18%. 
The Badische Anilin und Sodafabrik 
closed its works at Ludwigshafen and 
Oppau in November because of shortage 
of coal; the nitrogen works at Mers- 
burg shut down because of political dis- 
turbances. In all these cases 
only a fraction of full produc- 


Big Dividends Declared by Ger- 
man Chemical Companies in 1919 


creased from 7% to 14%. 

Explanation of this phenomenon is to 
be found in the fact that German chemical 
prices during 1919 were raised to unheard- 
of levels. Due to a shortage of coal and 
raw materials, the closing of plants, the 
scarcity and high cost of labor, as well as 
poor transportation facilities, production 
fell off very heavily. Domestic and for- 
eign demand, however, instead of relax- 
ing, increased heavily. Price soaring was 
the inevitable result. 

Some idea of the actual advance reg- 
istered may be obtained from the table 
herewith comparing German fertilizer 
prices over a period of seven years. 

Here is what the Berlin Chamber of 
Commerce for 1920 has to say on the sub- 
ject: 

“The chemical industry and the trade 
in chemicals, raw materials, and auxiliary 
products suffered in war time greater 
changes than most branches of industry. 
Germany was in normal times heavily de- 
pendent upon foreign countries in many 
matters of production and distribution; 
this field was entirely cut off by the war. 
4 transformation of the whole industry 
was the only solution. The brilliant 
achievements of those who had the matter 
in hand are testified to in the manufac- 





course, in continuous increases in costs, 
which were accentuated by the shortage 
in coal and transportation. The effect 
was felt all along the line; the selling 
price was a mere barometer of conditions. 

“No relief may be expected until the 
rate of exchange and inflated values have 
been brought back to normal. The de- 
mand is good, indeed almost impossible 
to meet, and yet production can not possi- 
bly be accelerated. 

“Government control of sulphuric acid 
and other basic products grew more rigid 
rather than more lax. The shortage of 
pyrites made it useless to attempt to meet 
the demand. The maximum prices were 
set higher and higher, but production was 
dependent upon more fundamental things 
than money. 

“Hydrochloric acid was released from 
control in March, 1919. After a few 
months’ production conditions were such 
that sales could be made even in Scan- 
dinavia and Finland, so that business in 
this line may be said to have been good. 
There was also a heavy demand for 
Glauber’s salts, a by-product of hydro- 
chloric; it was impossible to fill the de- 
mand in Scandinavia. 

“Liquid anhydrous ammonia was in 
great demand. The small production of 

ammonium carbonate never 
permitted market prices to be 








tion was reached by June, 1919 
Over 60,000,000 marks were 
written off, and yet the firm 
declared net profits of nearly 
30,000,000 marks, justifying a 
dividend of 18%. 

The Farbwerke of Hochst- 
am-Main report that manufac- 
turing was largely at a stand- 
still during 1919 and early in 
1920, only the pharmaceutical 
departments producing normal- 
ly. But here, too, the company 
was able to declare a 14% 
dividend, as contrasted with 
12% in 1918, on a basis of net 
profits of nearly 25,000,000 





German Fertilizers. 
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within reason. Raw material 
for ammonium sulphate was 
exceedingly scarce, and yet 
maximum price was so 
low that manufacture was un- 
profitable. 

“The marketing of pigments 
and dyes was restricted in the 
early part of the year because 
of the revolution; later on con- 
ditions improved until it was 
even possible to export some to 
neutral countries. With the 
signing of peace, export to 
France, Belgium, and Italy set 
in until pre-war figures were 
met, especially in Belgium and 
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marks, even after deduction 








Italy. It is very agreeable to 





of an extra expense of 80,- 

000,000 marks in increased 

wages. The gross profits of the Chem- 
ische Fabrik Rhenania, of Aix-la~Chapelle, 
advanced from 1,938,000 marks in 1918 to 
5,723,000 marks last year. The dividend 
was increased from 10% to 25%. Kalle 
& Co., of Biebrich, reported that only a 
part of the more important departments 
were operating, and yet, after deductions 
for depreciation, the dividend was in- 
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ture of explosives and artificial nitrates. 
And yet these achievements are merely 
isolated instances among the many which 
were accomplished with raw materials 
drawn from domestic and a few neutral 
sources. 

“Increase in salaries and in wages of 
operatives as well as ever-rising costs 
of coal and raw material resulted, of 


note that the French trade also 

promises to pick up. England 
is still holding off. America, once a 
favorite territory, is still closed to us, and 
it is doubtful whether after peace is ratified 
our exports to that country can be built up 
again since the dye industry is making 
such strides over there. Inquiries as to 
the market in the Orient indicate that 
that trade is reviving. 
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Production Increases "as Cosatienliag: 


Prices F Falk 


Steel Orders Down a Trifle, But More Iron, Coal and Steel Turned Out 


UR charts showing “The Trend in 


Money, Prices and Production,” dis- 

close some interesting changes this 
month. The movement that is relatively 
“widest and of the greatest comparative 
importance is the fall of commodity prices, 
which was greater—-according to the Brad- 
street figures—during the month of August 
than had been anticipated. 

Commodity prices are now down about 
13%% from the highest point touched. 
They are approaching the low point of 
March, 1919, and are just about double 
the pre-war level, while at the highest 
point they were about 2 1/3 times that 
level. 

According to last reports prices in 
Japan were about 2% times those of 1914, 
England 2% times, France 5 times, and 
Italy 6 times, Canada 2% times, Australia 
2 1/3 times. If it could be assumed that 
ithe money of these various countries was 
as good as United States money, this 
country would evidently be in a good po- 
sition to build up its-export trade, since 
all these foreign price levels are relatively 
higher than ours. But this assumption 
cannot safely be made. Even English 
currency is not strictly on a gold basis, 
although there is a reasonable assurance 
that it will in time get back to the gold 
basis; and the future of French and 
Italian money is uncertain, although it is 
whighly probable that at some distant date 
the money of these nations will again be 
exchangeable for gold. 


Our Foreign Trade 


As matters now stand, with the value of 
the English pound sterling at New York 
again down to 72%-of normal, we have no 
price advantage in our trade with that 
country; for although English prices are 
lower than ours, the money in which they 
are measured is also lower as compared 


By G. C. SELDEN 


with the dollar—and in almost exactly the 
same proportion. This relationship be- 
tween price levels and sterling exchange 
is exactly what would be expected, and 
merely serves to show that war disturb- 
ances are passing away, so that prices 
here and in England are again being fixed 
by supply and demand as before the war. 

Our foreign trade balance also, as seen 
from the graph, is once more back within 
normal pre-war limits. Any rise in our 
monthly excess of exports over imports 
will be temporary, for the whole logic of 
the situation points to bigger imports. 
Since these imports will be largely to pay 
the interest on loans, they will increase 
our wealth in the end, but their immediate 
effect may be slightly disturbing to Ameri- 
can industries. 


Better Production 


The increase in production of pig iron 
and bituminous coal is not, of course, any 
direct result of the fall of commodity 
prices, yet there is undoubtedly an in- 
direct relationship. Falling prices have 
released labor in several industries ; some 
of this labor has flowed over into other 
industries; its arrival there has led work- 
men to reflect on the desirability of hold- 
ing their jobs, and therefore to turn out 
more work and increase production. a spe- 
cial influence, however, was the increase in 
railway wages, which enabled the rail- 
roads to hold their men better and also 
encouraged the men to speed up trans- 
portation efficiency. But there is still room 
for much more improvement in this direc- 
tion. 

August production of steel ingots, also, 
was larger than for any other month since 
March, being 3,000,000 tons against 2,- 
800,000 in July and 2,746,000 in August, 
1919. 





Unfilled Orders Fall 


The unfilled orders of the U. S. Stee! 
Corporation, which afford one of the best 
indicators of business conditions, showed 
a slight drop at the end of August, after 
a steady advance since March, 1919. As 
will be seen from the graph, these orders 
have now had a normal upward swing— 
the very high figures of 1917 having been 
abnormal, because of the war. The U. S 
Steel Corporation is reported to be operat- 
ing at about 80% or a little more. 

This slight fall in unfilled orders is not 
due to any unusdal quantity of cancella- 
tions, although some have jumped to that 
conclusion. It is due to some slackening 
of incoming orders combined with an in- 
crease in production, which has tended to 
clear up the old orders faster than for 
several months past. 

I believe that a downward trend of un- 
filled orders will set in before long, though 
a good deal depends upon how many new 
orders are placed by the railroads. The 
steel business is dependent on new con- 
struction to keep it up to full production, 
and the present very high money rates 
have a very strong tendency to check new 
construction. There is so far no indica- 
tion that “deflation” in industry is over, 
nor can we form any trustworthy opinion 
as to when it will end. Like the measles, 
it generally has to “run its course.” 

The failure of a Boston trust company 
emphasizes the probability that failures 
will increase for the rest of the year and 
up to January, 1921, but I see no reason to 
think that they will become big enough 
to introduce any really serious danger 
in the industrial situation as a whole 
Naturally, they cannot be helpful. 

Without expecting any serious business 
depression, most of these factors indicate 
that business will be less active before it 
is more active. 
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The Future as Financial Leaders See It 


Reserve Bank Governors Unanimous in Reporting Improved Credit Conditions—Labor Troubles 
Seen As Chief Obstacle to Business Progress 


BRIGHTER CREDIT OUTLOOK SEEN 
BY RESERVE BANKERS 


Beneficial Effects of Retrenchment Re- 
ported in All Sections 


In response to inquiries addressed them 
by The Wall Street Journal, governors of 
Federal Reserve Banks throughout the 
country report a much improved credit 
position. Their opinions, in part, are re- 
printed here: 


GEORGE J. SHEAY 
Richmond Federal Reserve Bank’ 

“The Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond has been conducting an earnest cam- 
paign for the conservation of credit for 
more than a year. Since the amendment 
authorizing progressive discount rates, ef- 
forts have been redoubled in order that 
the necessity for their adoption in this dis- 
trict might be avoided. We have secured 
the hearty, co-operation of many, if not 
all, of the member banks of the district, 
and for the past three months have been 
able to supply needed funds for crop fin- 
ishing and crop moving purposes without 
increasing our rediscounts with other Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. 

“We have earnestly advised that all 
banks discriminate between essential and 
non-essential loans but have not under- 
taken to define either class. 
that conditions are sound. The necessity 
for conservation is understood and appre- 
ciated, and if the crops are moved and 
marketed in an orderly manner, we think 
that legitimate demands can be met with- 
out an undue squeeze in the money mar- 
ket.” 


LYNN P. TALLEY 
Dallas Federal Reserve Bank 

“Our rediscount transactions with mem- 
ber banks for the past ninety days afford 
striking evidence of co-operation on the 
part of the banks of this district in the 
policy of restricting loans for production 
enterprises to the practical exclusion of 
loans for speculative or capital purposes. 

“While borrowing in this district has 
about reached its peak for production pur- 
poses, there will be further demand for 
crop movements before the usual seasonal 
liquidation can be expected to set in, and 
this will more than probably necessitate 
some further moderate rediscounting by 
this institution with other Federal Reserve 
banks. 

“With a fairly active although gradual 
marketing of cotton, with the continuance 
of a careful scrutiny of loans, no insur- 
mountable obstacle should appear in the 
way of meeting further seasonal demand, 
so that an orderly although somewhat 
slow liquidation of large loan accounts 
may be expected.” 


_— 


D. C. BIGGS 
St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank 
“The demand for Fall credit in this dis- 
trict naturally will be heavy owing to the 
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We believe , 


good crop year. Merchants report splen- 
did trade, and manufacturing industries 
are busy, with labor conditions fair. La- 
bor here seems satisfied with steady em- 
ployment. There is nothing to indicate 
that legitimate requirements cannot be 
taken care of without any disturbance due 
to credit situation. 

“This bank does not discriminate 
against any industry, the acceptance of 
paper for rediscount being contingent 
upon eligibility. However, our member 
banks for some months past have with 
their customers judiciously discriminated 
between essential and non-essential loans.” 


R. A. YOUNG 
Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank 
“Realizing the demands for commercial, 
agricultural and livestock requirements in 
the year 1920, we started as early as No- 
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Seibel in Albany Knickerbocker Press. 


THE TIE THAT BINDS 


vember last year requesting banks to elim- 
inate and avoid loans based on non-essen- 
tials. In the great majority of cases our 
requests have been complied with. We 
have not attempted to define what are es- 
sential and what are non-essential loans 
but have left the determination to the 
banks. 

“It is rather difficult to reply to your 
(The Wall Street Journafs) inquiry as 
to the demand for credit for moving the 
crops because the whole problem depends 
largely upon the ability of the railroads 
to furnish cars and move the products. 
Assurances are given by the railroads that 
every effort will be exerted to move the 
products quickly, and while we do not 
look for as rapid a movement as was ex- 


perienced in years previous to 1918, still 
we feel reasonably sure that it will be bet- 
ter than 1919. If the railroads can move 
the products promptly our advances to 
member barks will no doubt increase 
quite materially for a temporary period 
to start the movement. Liquidation, how- 
ever, under these conditions should come 
rapidly. 

“If, however, the products do not move 
to the markets promptly, our temporary 
advances will be smaller and eventual 
liquidation will be delayed. 

“We believe the great majority of the 
banks in thfs district are cognizant of the 
credit situation and that their co-operation 
will enable us to handle any situation that 
develops without seriously disturbing the 
money market.” 


L. C, ADELSON 
Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank 

“T do not anticipate any undue aggrava- 
tion of the money market by reason of 
credit demands incident to the movement 
of crops which should begin shortly. 

“The withdrawal of deposits for tax pay- 
ments between now and September 15 and 
the funding of maturing Government ob- 
ligations on September 15 coming at a 
time when credit must be provided for 
the initial crop movement may have a 
tendency to ease the strain for a short 
period. This should speedily rectify itself 
and the retirement of obligations that 
were incurred in crop production as well 
as the increased deposits that will come 
to banking institutions as the crops move 
should more than offset the credit require- 
ments of the purchasers of raw materials. 

“The question of discrimination between 
essential and non-essential loans is. left 
for determination by banking institutions 
who come in direct contact with prospec- 
tive borrowers in passing upon the desir- 
ability of eligible paper offered to us for 
rediscount or purchase. Our directors 
and officers take into consideration the 
extent to which the commercial, industrial 
or agricultural activities of the concern 
whose paper is offered participate in the 
economic welfare of the Sixth Federal Re- 
serve District, and from a national stand- 
point in extending discount accommoda- 
tions to member banks we adhere strictly 
to the provisions of Section Four of the 
Reserve Act which requires that we give 
due regard to the claims and demands of 
all member banks.” 


J. U. CALKINS 
San Francisco Federal Reserve Bank 
“We anticipate an increased demand for 
credit during the crop-moving season, but 
no acute situation if the improvement in 
transportation can be progressively main- 
tained. Discrimination between essential 
and non-essential loans has generally been 
wisely applied by member banks in this 
district obviating the necessity for such 
discrimination by this bank.” 
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DESTRUCTION OF GERMANY WILL 
INVOLVE ALL EUROPE 


Paul D. Cravath, Banker, Urges Policy of 
Co-operation 


“If the impressions I have formed are 
correct, the fate of Germany is in large 
measure in the hands of the allied nations 
and the United States. In the camp of 
her enemies there is now a struggle be- 
tween two conflicting policies—one a pol- 
icy of destruction, the other a policy of 
co-operation. 

The policy of destruction is 
that the breaking up of Ger- 


mal conditions, can be added to the coun- 
try’s lending power. 

“Bountiful crops have a tendency to 
lower prices, reduting the amount of 
money required to carry warehouse sup- 
plies this winter; an improvement of our 
distribution  facilities—the railroads— 
should release ‘funds from the so-called 
‘frozen credits’ source, so that the gen- 
eral outlook, while not roseate or bright, 
is at least more hopeful than at any time 
since deflation began. There is to be 
taken into consideration, however, that 


always be followed. It should be used 
only where goods are sold on time and 
for current live accounts. It should ap- 
proximate the date of*invoice and should 
run for no longer time than the usuai open 
account terms. It should be free from 
conditional or involved agreements, in- 
terest charges, or discount, and represent 
plainly the amount of the invoice. It 
must never be used as a renewal of ma- 
tured or unpaid acceptances, nor as a 
teans to secure additional working cap- 
ital. 
“The acceptance is here to 
stay as part of the business 





many should be encouraged and 
her restoration to industrial 
and commercial prosperity im- 
peded. That is a perfectly log- 
ical policy, if we accept the 
premises on which it is based, 
namely, that a shattered and 
disorganized Germany will be 
less of a menace to the peace 
and happiness of the world than 
a united and prosperous Ger- 
many, and that the crimes for 
which the German people must 
bear their full share of re- 
sponsibility justify the con- 
demnation of future generations 
of Germans to a cruel fate 
simply for the greater assurance 
of the peace and happiness of 
other nations. 

“Both these premises have 
already been rejected by public 
opinion in Great Britain and 
Italy. I believe they will be 
rejected by the enlightened pub- 
lic opinion in the United States 


and France. The policy of de- 
struction is bound to bring in- 
terminable trouble to the rest 
of Europe. Putting first, as is 


just, the interests of France 
and her Allies, I believe that 
the best chance for the peace 
of the world lies in the policy 
of co-operation—in the Allies 





and financial life of the coun- 
try, whether or not the occa- 
sional banker er business man 
would have it so. It is only 
a question how soon it will 
be before its usefulness be- 
comes so generally recognized 
that its friends will be legion 
and its critics few.” 


SURPLUS OF TONNAGE 
WILL FORCE DROP IN 
SHIPPING RATES 
Captain Robert Dollar Tells of 
Idle Craft Abroad 
“During the war there was 
more freight than ships. 
Therefore, prices shot upward. 
Now there are more ships than 
freight—and the result is that 
freights have fallen down. All 
of the experienced shipping 
men knew that this was com- 
ing. It isn’t any surprise to 
us. However, freights will 
never come down to the old 
levels. On the Pacific when 
they reach the rock bottom 
level they will be fully twice 
as much as before the war, 
when we carried a ton across 
for $2.50. The increased costs 
of fuel, labor and other oper- 
ating expenses make this im- 








and the United States helping 
Germany to remain a united 
nation and to regain her pros- 
perity.” 


Copyright, 


POSSIBLE LABOR TROUBLES ARE 
ONLY DANGER AHEAD 
President Hawes, American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Is Hopeful in Other Respects 

“Thanks to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, which has functioned effectively dur- 
ing the crédit strain, there is at present 
no cause for apprehension. On the other 
hand there is cause for well reasoned op- 
timism. The expansion of loans and re- 
discounts has been very largely checked 
with the least possible effect on business; 
the crop movement has been met; railroad 
credits are being restored and the pros- 
pects of a crisis seem remote. 

“Naturally, the process of improvement 
has been slow because of the difficulties 
of liquidation, but general indications 
point te a lightening of the load. and a 
possible easement of credits around the 
first of the year. Returns from a large 
harvest should be a sustaining influence 
to a better situation. The wheat, corn 
and oat crops are valued at around $6,- 
000,000,000. At least one-half of this 
value, barring the appearance of abnor- 
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BUSINESS AS USUAL 


serious industrial interruption because of 
labor difficulties—walkouts this wiater on 
the railroads and in the mines—would 
have a detrimental effect on the outlook.” 
RELEASE OF CREDITS POSSIBLE 

THROUGH USE OF ACCEPTANCES 
Secretary R. H. Bean, American Accept- 

ance Council, Endorses Instrument 

“The American business man, whether 
he be producer, manufacturer, wholesaler 
or jobber, should realize that the old 
method of carrying his customers on open 
account, thereby financing transactions 
which constitute direct obligations of the 
buyer, is, in this time, when business ef- 
ficiency is at a premium, illogical in the 
extreme, unprofitable and unsound. 

“To allow perfectly good live commer- 
cial credit to remain tied up for 30, 60 
and 90 days in illiquid open book accounts 
whcn such credits could and should be 
released for other service is a reflection 
on the business judgment of the American 
merchant. Wherever the trade acceptance 
is used certain cardinal principles. should 


perative. 

“The outlook is not at all 
promising. When I was at Car- 
diff, there were 640 ships tied 
up there waiting for cargoes. 
The same conditions obtain more or less 
in the principal ports of Europe. The 
trouble at Cardiff is that the miners are 
not producing coal, but: this will pass 
within due time. However, it seems to me 
that there is a surplus of tonnage, and, 
if that is the case, there is bound to be 
a drop in freight rates. It is the old 
law of supply and demand.” 


BOLSHEVISM WILL NOT SPREAD TO 
OTHER COUNTRIES 

James Heckscher Says Europeans Consider 
Movement Checked 

Returning from an_ extended trip 
abroad, James Heckscher, vice-president 
of the Irving National Bank, said: 

“It seems to be the general opinion in 
the countries I visited that Bolshevism 
will not spread to any great extent. While 
there may be sporadic outbreaks and dis- 
turbances of more or less seriousness in 
one place or another for a number of 
years, Europeans believe the menace will 
be confined more or less closely to the 
territory it now occupies.” 
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Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 





Railroads 
* Bonds and Stocks 


The Chief Factors to Which an Investment Rail Should 


Drateice 


Respond 


A Study of Chesapeake & Ohio in Its Application to Valuation, Earning Power and Freedom 
From Recapture of Excess Income 


HERE are three chief factors to 

which any investment rail, in order 

to be an attractive purchase, should 
respond under the Transportation Act of 
1920. They are: 

(1) A reasonable assurance that an 
official valuation will approximately sus- 
tain the company’s property accounts. 

(2) The certainty that the road under 
competitive operating conditions will be 
able to earn at least 514% on its invest- 
ment, from a rate level that provides 
544% on the aggregate investment of all 
roads in the same region. 

(3) A relationship _ be- 
tween investment and oper- 


By CHARLES REMINGTON 


ment account stood at $125,000,000; and 
as Chesapeake & Ohio was an important 
carrier twenty years ago, it is hardly pos- 
sible that the early infirmities were se- 
rious. On the other hand, between 1900 
and 1907 a good many expenditures on 
capital account did not so appear. 
During the past eleven years the com- 
pany has realized $163,630,314 from the 
sale of $172,277,390 par value of se- 
curities, and has purchased or paid $93,- 
452,000 securities at a cost of $94,110,411, 
leaving a net realization of $69,519,903. 
Against this sum, the company has ac- 


be reflected in the operating income, the 
Railroad Administration increased the 
company’s rental, amounting to $13,226,983 
in 1918, to $14,588,579 in 1919, equal, after 
excluding lap-over items, to $10.05 a share 
on the stock. This is one of the few 
instances in which the Railroad .Admin- 
istration voluntarily took such action, .and 
must be accepted as a tribute to the ex- 
ceptionally fine condition of the property. 
The surplus income under the increased 
rental amounted to 2% times the present 
dividend requirement. 

Operating results during Federal con- 
trol, while showing.a wide 
discrepancy in the two 








ating income that will permit 
of an expansion of the latter 
without subjecting the com- 
pany to a heavy recapture of 
excess income. 

With respect to Chesa- 
peake & Ohio’s investment in 
road and equipment, no offi- 





ANNUAL RETURN OW (C. & 0.’S) PROPERTY INVESTMENT 


years, averaged well. In 
1918, net operating income 
was $14,588,578 compared 
with $8,066,280 in 1919. 
This is an average of $11,- 
327,000 net operating in- 
come, compared with an 
average rental of $13,908.- 














000, and the showing is in- 





cial figures are available 
either in the form 


comparably better 





of a tentative valua- 
tion or a preliminary 
engineering report, 
but there is a good 
deal of official evi- 
dence. 

Most of the infirm- 
ities in railroad prop- 
erty accounts have 
existed for many 
years. Since 1907 
these accounts have 
been kept -in accor- 
dance with the rules 
of the Interstate 





than was made by 
the roads as a whole. 

A painstaking in- 
quiry has failed to 
disclose that Ches- 
apeake & Ohio ma- 
terially benefited 
from or suffered 
through artificial 
diversion or arbi- 
trary routing of 
traffic. The road 
| was enabled to 
i make an excellent 
showing in 1918 by 





i 





Commerce Commis- 

sion, so that there has been no opportunity 
in the last thirteen years to pad them. As 
a matter of fact, the practice, where it 
existed, of watering the accounts ceased 
a good many years prior to 1907. 

Since 1900, Chesapeake & Ohio has been 
controlled by New York Central and 
Pennsylvania or its accounts have been 
kept as ordered by the Commission, and 
I have been reliably informed that, if 
there are any infirmities in the property 
accounts, they were set up prior to 1900. 

On June 30, 1900, the road and equip- 
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quired in the same period, either directly 
or through the purchase of securities, 
property costing $114,385,765. The dif- 
ference of $43,865,862 has been provided 
by surplus income. 


Earnings in Recent Years 


Standard return, which was the average 
net operating income for the three years 
ended June 30, 1917, was equal to $7.85 
a share, after excluding lap-over items. 
On account of the large investments made 
during the test period which would not 


means of heavy 
Government “traffic, both freight and 
Passenger, moved through the com- 
pany’s eastern terminal. This business 
ceased, of course, in 1919, and accounts 
for the widely divergent results in the two 
years 6f Federal operation. 

Thus far in 1920, net operating income 
has been running at the annual rate of 
about $11,000,000, or approximately the 
average of 1918 and 1919. When it is 
considered that the roads as a whole re- 
port only a nominal operating income this 

(Continued on page 717) 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 





Actual Value of Pennsy’s Leased Lines Greater Than 
That of Any Other System 


Entrances to New York, Cleveland, Chicago and Other Important Centers Controlled Through - 
These Leases—Stocks in Some of the Leased Lines Available at Attractive Figures 


“<NNSYLVANIA Railroad controls 
P more valuable mileage through leases 

than any other company. While its 
leased mileage, on account of the great 
mileage it owns and controls through 
stock holdings, may not be relatively so 
important as that of Lackawanna, the ac- 
tual value is not exceeded by the leases of 
any other system. Included in these hold- 
ings is the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago, owning a double track road be- 
tween the first and last named cities. The 
160 miles owned by the United New Jer- 
sey Railroad & Canal Company, connect- 
ing Trenton and Camden with Jersey 
City, are among the most valuable and 
profitable steam mileage in the world. 
The strategic position of this property, 
which gives the Pennsylvania Railroad ac- 
cess to its vast investment on Manhattan 
Island, is unsurpassed by any other rail- 
road. 

Most of the companies owning the lines 
leased to Pennsylvania have outstanding 
bonds and guaranteed stocks, although a 
few, of which Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & 
Chicago is the most important, have no 
bonds. With respect to most of the com- 
panies, the total of outstanding securities 
represents only a fraction of the value of 
the properties, with the result that both 
stocks and bonds offer the very highest 
degree of security obtainable in corpora- 
tion issues. Pennsylvania itself owns 
varying proportions of the securities. In 
the case of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington, Pennsylvania’s holdings rep- 
resent so large a part of the total stock 











outstanding that the property is practically 
in the position of a controlled rather than 
a leased line. 

Pennsylvania has a joint obligation in 
connection with other roads, such as its 
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By EDWARD GILMAN 








PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD’S LEASED LINES 


Shamokin Valley & Pottsville 
United New Jersey R. R. & Canal 








guaranty with Jersey Central of 7% on 
the stock of the New York & Long Branch 
Railroad, but such lines are not usually 
regarded as a part of the Pennsylvania 
System. The principal leases where stock 
is available to the investing public are con- 
tained in the table herewith. 

The United New Jersey Railroad & 
Canal Company owns the main line of the 
Pennsylvania from Jersey City to Tren- 
ton and the line from South Amboy to 
Camden with a branch to Sea Girt. The 
company has outstanding $20,000,000 
bonds, of which $5,669,000 are 3%s and 
the rest 4s, all issued under one mortgage 


besides $765,000 ordinary stock owned by 
United New Jersey. 

Several branches aggregating 39 miles 
are owned by the Camden & Burlington 
County, which has outstanding $350,000 
4% bonds due in 1927 and $501,250 6% 
guaranteed stock of the par value of $25. 

The Delaware Railroad owns 245 miles, 
consisting of a main line extending north 
and south through that State from Wil- 
mington to Delmar and three branches to 
points on Chesapeake Bay. The company 
has outstanding $412,000 4%% bonds 
maturing in 1932 and $5,078,275 8% guar- 
anteed stock of the par value of $25. 

Pennsylvania owns in fee its main line 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh and prac- 
tically owns in fee its main line from 
Philadelphia to Washington, but it operates 
under lease the exceedingly valuable 
mileage extending from Baltimore north 
to Sunbury, Pa., and owned by Northern 
Central. This property comprises 144 
miles besides ‘several leases. Northern 
Central has outstanding $1,500,000 first 
mortgage 6% perpetual loan due to the 
State of Maryland, $1,757,000 consolidated 
4%s of 1925, $3,563,000 second 5s of 1926 
and $27,077,150 8% guaranteed stock of the 
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and maturing at various dates from 1923 
to 1951.. Of the $21,240,400 10% guaran- 
teed stock, Pennsylvania owns $1,350,000 
and the rest is in the hands of investors. 


PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON 

The Philadelphia & Trenton, which owns 
26 miles between the two cities named in 
its title, is really a continuation of the 
United New Jersey, the two forming the 
main line of the Pennsylvania between 
Philadelphia and New York. The ‘road 
has no bonds, but has $494,100 10% guar-* 
anteed stock in the hands of the public 
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par value of $ou. «7/1 wie sta,  cunsyl- 
vania owns $13,058,050. 
The Lykens Valley Railroad & Coal 
Company owns a short line of 19 miles in 
(Continued on page 697) 
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St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 





’Frisco Income Bonds Nearing Investment Class 


Seventeen-Point Advance in Market Price Reflects Road’s Improving Results—Earnings for 


HOSE who have followed the recom- 
mendations, of THE MAGAZINE OF 
Watt Srreet have a satisfactory 

profit in St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
income 6s. It is likely that a good many 
of them, as is usual in such cases, are 
wondering whether they will realize a 
further profit or, instead, sacrifice part of 
their present profit by holding on, and an 
effort will be made herein to shed some 
light on this question. 

As early as the issue of March 20, the 
stock of this company was placed third in 
preference among a list of fifteen low- 
priced rails, and, while no detailed dis- 
cussion of the bonds was attempted, the 
very favorable prospects of the company 
were described. In the issue of May 15 
a number of railroad income bonds were 
discussed, and ’Frisco adjustment 6s re- 
ceived the first recommendation as an in- 
vestment and the income 6s the ‘first rec- 
ommendation as a speculation. In an arti- 
cle on the company and its various se- 
curities appearing in the issue of August 
7, it was pointed out that the stocks, both 
preferred and common, were selling too 
high for the income: bonds. 

When the first article appeared the in- 
come 6s were selling around 40; when the 
second appeared they were selling around 
43; when the third appeared, around 
4714; at present, around 57. 

The bonds will sell “ex” six points on 
October 1. The question to consider now 
is which way will they move from their 
present price? 

In the articles of May 15 and August 7, 
it was pointed out that the company might 
not earn the full 6% in the year ended 
June 30, 1920, but it was contended that 
the bond was cheap at the price at which 
it was then selling if it paid only 5% for 
that year, because there was litle doubt of 
the company’s ability to earn a safe mar- 
gin over the requirement in future years. 
The doubt raised, while warranted at the 
time, has been set at rest by the declara- 
tion of the full 6%. 


Recent Income Statements 


Railroads like St.-Louis-San Francisco 
that were moving up hill when Federal 
control intervened, were not only inter- 
rupied in their ascent, but were actually 
thrust down and held there for 32 months 
from January 1, 1918, to August 31, 1920. 
From the fact that rental was based on 
the average results during three years, it 
is obvious that the equivalent of net oper- 
ating income would be grossly inadequate 
in the case of a progressive property, 
while it might be the salvation—and was, 
in fact—of roads that were on the retro- 
grade, 

On the other hand, such roads as ’Fris- 
co will not pick up where they left off at 
the end of 1917, because they were ac- 
tually moving up hill during Federal op- 
eration although they enjoyed directly 
none of the results of their good show- 
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1921 Estimated at $10 a Share 
By DANA HYDE 


ings. In other words, given a reasonable 
rate level, it may be concluded that ’Frisco 
made unobserved progress during these 32 
months, and will reflect it when the re- 
sults of operations under the new tariffs 
are available. 

The indenture covering the income 
bonds provides that the accounting year 
shall end June 30, whereas the reports to 
the Commerce Commission include the 
year ended December 31. In the year 
ended June 30, 1919, all of which was 
covered by rental, the company reported 
a surplus of only $31,348 after interest on 
the income bonds, although in the calendar 
year preceding a substantial surplus had 
been shown. This was due to an increase 
in fixed interest charges beginning July 1, 
1918, 

In the sx months ended June 30, 1919, 
the company had a deficit of $162,857 
after income bond interest, and in the 
second six months of the same calendar 
year a surplus of $10,805 after the same 
charge, or a deficit ‘or the whole year of 
$152,052. The difference in the two halves 
of the year was due to the fact that the 
company in the second half took credit 
for $287,838 interest accrued from Janu- 
ary 1, 1918, on the balance due from the 
Railroad Admini&tration on open ac- 
counts. : 

As only the last half of 1919 went into 
the fiscal year for which interest has just 
been declared on the income 6s, this ex- 
plains how the charge was covered. The 
deficit in the first half of 1919 was slight- 
ly more than offset by the surplus in the 
last half of 1918. 


Earnings Under New Rates 


It is assumed that most of the readers 
of this magazine are familiar in a gen- 
eral way with the results of railroad op- 
erations in 1919. For those who are not, 
it may be said that, had most of the com- 
panies been dependent on net operating 
income, the greater part of the country’s 
mileage would have been in receivership 
before the end of the year. This state- 
ment includes some of the strongest 
roads. 

In spite of the inadequate rates, St. 
Louis-San Francisco last year earned a 
net operating income for the Government 
of $14,267,109. Had the company | had 
the benefit of these earnings, it would 
have had a surplus after fixed charges of 
$5,372,284, and a surplus after all charges 
including interest on both classes of in- 
come bonds of $933,869. 

These figures furnish an indication of 
what the company should be able to do 
under the new rates. Nearly every one 
in Wall Street has figured out what the 
company will earn on its common stock 
in 1921 under the new wages and tariffs, 
and these estimates, as far as I have seen 
them, run all the way from $16.50 to $43 
a share on the junior issue. 


Certainly some of the estimates and 
probably all of them have failed to make 
sufficient allowances for traffic declines. A 
banker long associated with the property 
has furnished me with an estimate of $10 
a share on the common, and it is cer- 
tain that his estimate is more dependable, 
if less exhilarating. 

After applying a discount of 50 per 
cent. to this conservative estimate to 
cover unforeseen contingencies, a surplus 
of $3,000,000 would remain after payment 
of the $2,111,520 interest on the income 
bonds, 

The next interest year will end June 
30, 1921, and this period will include two 
months’ rental and the result of ten 
months’ operations under the new rates, 

This, I think, fairly indicates the future 
of the company’s income bonds. After 
a few months’ earnings statements under 
the new. rates are available, the bond will 
gradually pass from the speculative to the 
investment class and the price will be 
quite certain to mark the changed nature 
of the security. 

On the subject of price, however, a few 
words of warning should be _ issued. 
About $10,500,000 of these bonds, or 
nearly one-third of the issue, have just 
been distributed by a syndicate, but dis- 
tribution is one thing and digestion quite 
another. The very price itself has op- 
erated to intimidate investors, and there 
is no doubt that many of the bonds 
passed into the hands of speculators. The 
issue has just had a sharp advance and 
there is likely to be profit taking. In 
other words, the bond is in a technical 
condition to follow a decline in railroad 
stocks, 

But on any recession in price, I believe 
this bond can be bought with a sense of 
security and a good hope of profit.—Vol 
26, p. 14. 


ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN 
CONSOLIDATED FOURS 


St. Louis Southwestern consolidated 
fours of 1932, recommended in the August 
21 number as an investment for profit, 
have moved up faster than the general 
railroad bond list and faster than the 
other issues of this company, but they 
have not yet taken their rightful position, 
as they are still selling to yield more than 
the terminal 5s, a junior and open-mort- 
gage bond. 

The first 4s at 64% yield 6.20%, the 
consolidated 4s at 63 yield 913% and the 
terminal 5s at 62 yield about 8.45%. To 
be in alignment with the other bonds of 
the company, the consolidated 4s prob- 
ably should not sell below 69%, at which 
they yield 8.00%, and certainly not below 
68. at which they yield 825%. 

Therefore, as long as_ there is no de- 
cline in the general list, the consolidated 
4s can be purchased for profit around 
present levels and for investment up to 68. 
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Bethlehem Steel Corporation 





Industrials 
Bonds and Stocks 


Bethlehem’s Bonds Better Than Its Stocks 


Market Outlook Favors Switch Into Issues Less Susceptible to Trade Fluctuations—Purchase 
Money 6’s Seem Particularly Attractive 


speculative enthusiasm, buoyed up by 

rumors of staggering profits, kept the 
list of industrial stocks boiling, it was 
hard for the bond dealer to attract much 
attention to his wares. A single day’s 
gains in a lively stock might easily ex- 
ceed the whole year’s return on a high 
grade railroad or industrial bond, then 
selling to yield about 44% to 54%. 

The events of the present year, however, 
have been such as to call for a very radi- 
cal revision of the security buyer’s out- 
look. To cite a few examples, American 
Can, American Hide & Leather, American 
Cotton Oil, California Petroleum, and 
Central Leather sold at prices in August 
equal to less than half of their respective 
high prices earlier in the year. 

Perhaps the decline in stocks has run 
its course, and even at this writing they 
may be bargains; but with money rates 
what they are any extended bull market 
seems unlikely at this time. 

What is poison for stocks is meat for 
bonds, however, the main reason for dis- 
criminating in favor of the latter being to 
secure a high, fixed rate of return on a 
class of securities whose position is little 
affected by the shifting of profits and of 
trade fundamentals. 


I those exciting times not long ago when 


By W. M. MORTON 


figures contained in Table I will bring out 
more clearly the contrast between the trend 
of the two companies’ affairs. 
Bethlehem's credit was at a low ebb in 
1914, but its debt was even lighter than 
United States Steel's in proportion to the 
business done. In 1919, which showed 
a big drop from 1918, Bethlehem made 
quite a gain upon its larger competitor 
in sales, but the financing done to secure 
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there can be no question as to the ade- 
quacy of the assets behind the bonds. Of 
the total debt, $30,000,000 were represented 
by the secured 7% notes due in 1922 and 
1923. If these junior, short time obliga- 
tions be deducted from the total debt, the 
balance is less than $90,000,000, with in- 
terest charges of about $4,600,000. The 
following table of earnings available for 
interest charges after allowance for de- 
preciation and depletion shows the thor- 
oughly assured position of the senior debt. 


Available for Interest Charges. 
1914 ..$7,802,395 1917 ..$36,067,719 
1915 ..20,105,408 1918 .. 25,678,403 
1916 ..47,366,524 1919 .. 24,875,066 
Sinking funds operating on four of the 

larger issues retired $3,735,000 bonds in 
1919, which is a factor steadily improv- 
ing the equity of the remainder. Addi- 
tional funds from profits are reinvested 
in the property, moreover, so that the 
surplus and reserves account has expanded 
at an average rate of $10,000,000 annually 
since 1914. Though it may not be pos- 
sible to continue to roll up the surplus 
at this rate, it is hardly likely that its 
growth will cease except possibly in an 
occasional off-year. 


The Different Issues 








\s a specific instance, the out- 
and-out investor of today will 
find more to attract him in the 
bonds of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation than he will in the 
common stock, notwithstanding 
that the steel trade has thus far 
been practically immune from 
the disturbances which have 
occurred in several other basic 
industries. 


Status of Bond Issues Varies 


While it is a matter of general 
knowledge that Bethlehem enor- 





Gross Sales, 1914 $47,500,000 
“ Li 1919 

Bonded Debt, 1914 
«3919 


Interest Charges, 1914 
” = 1919 


tio to Debt.. 
Property Account 
Ratio to Debt 
Total Ratio to Debt 


Net Working Capital 


TABLE I—BETHLEHEM vs. U. 8, STEEL. 


U. 8. Steel 
$558, 415,000 
1,448, 558,000 


$627,045,112 
568 727,982 


$32,321,989 
29,210,898 


Bethlehem Steel 
281642000 
$36,207,700 
119,514,105 

$2,212,374 
9,518,206 
TABLE II—ASSETS BEHIND DEBTS. 


U. 8. Steel 
$515,224, 126 


74.2% 90.6% 
205,212,150 1,573,661,547 
171.7% 276. 


245.9% 


There are about twenty differ- 
ent bonds in all, of which the six 
most important and active issues, 
aggregating over two-thirds of 
the total mortgage debt, are 
briefly described in the following 
paragraph: 

By far the largest of the com- 
pany’s bonds is the purchase 
money and improvement 5% 
mortgage of 1936 quoted about 
79 to yield 7.25%. It was 
created in 1916 and about $23,- 
000,000 of an authorized issue of 


367.1% $60,000,000 was sold, the bal- 











mously enriched itself in the 


ance being issuable under con- 








war period, and that its funded 

debt is safeguarded by huge assets and earn- 
ing power, one cannot define the status 
of each bond with quite as much exact- 
ness as might be desired. This is due to 
the exceptionally large expansion which 
took place in the company’s productive 
capacity, and also in its capitalization. 
United States Steel, on the other hand, 
expanded only to such extent as could be 
provided out of surplus profits, so that it 
will go through the next few years, pre- 
sumably, with about the same capitaliza- 
tion that it had before the war. The 
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this much advanced capacity had resulted 
in interest charges about two and one- 
half times as heavy in relation to sales 
as those of United States Steel. It need 
not be inferred, however, that they are 
excessive, for United States Steel’s 
charges are decidedly light, relatively. 

Table II shows the principal assets be- 
hind the respective debts in 1919. 

These figures also are more favorable 
to United States Steel, but as Bethlehem 
had net current assets alone equal to 
about three-fourths of the bonded debt, 


servative restrictions to acquire 
additional property and for improve- 
ments or extensions. The prior liens 
are five in number and aggregate 
$14,177,000. Three of them have sink- 
ing funds which retired $552,000 last 
year and there is also a 2%4% sinking fund 
on these Purchase Money 5s. The security 
consists of the property of the Penn.- 
Mary. Steel Co. which was created by 
uniting the Pennsylvania Steel Co. and the 
Maryland Steel Co. with ‘steel plants at 
Steelton and. Lebanon and the extensive 
steel and shipbuilding plants at Sparrows 
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Point, Maryland. A great deal of money 
has been put into the Sparrows Point 
plant after the issuance of these bonds. 
They are further secured by stocks of sub- 
sidiaries, the principal of which are the 
Spanish-American Iron Co. owning ore 
lands in Cuba and the Penn.-Mary Coal 
Co. owning extensive bituminous coal 
measures in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. While these bonds do not cover 
the old Bethlehem Steel property, they 
embrace coal, ore, steel, and shipbuilding 
properties forming a very important part 
of the present corporation’s productive 
facilities, 

Another issue of recent date is the Penn- 
Mary. Steel Co. first 5% mortgage of 1937, 
put out in 1917 to the amount of $6,600,000, 
and used to acquire the property of the 
American Iron & Steel Manufacturing Co. 
which had plants at Lebanon and Reading. 
The 2%% sinking fund had retired 
$194,500 by the end of 1919. At about 85 
yielding 6.50%, the bonds are scarcely as 
attractive as some of the larger issues 
which have a broader market. 

One of the oldest, best, and the 
longest to maturity of the bonds is the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. purchase money 
6% mortgage of 1998, outstanding to 
the amount of $7,500,000, having no 
sinking fund and quoted at about par. 
It covers by first lien the property 
owned at the date of the mortgage 
(1901), consisting of 170 acres at South 

ethlehem, or the original part of 
what is still to-day the corporation’s 
principal plant, covering about 1,500 
acres. The bonds are, of course, ex- 
ceptionally well secured. In recent 
years they have sold as high as 122. 

Plant Extension Issues 

In order to provide funds for the ex- 

pansion of this 


what they are safe enough with their 
equity of the secured notes and over $100,- 
000,000 of dividend-paying stocks, and with 
the steady inroads made upon both them 
and the extension 5s by the sinking funds. 

Eastern Coke Co. first 5s of 1931, guar- 
anteed by both Bethlehem Steel Co. and 
Corporation, are a very good subsidiary 
“issue. They were put out in 1917 to ob- 
tain funds to acquire the property of the 
Lehigh Coke Co. at South Bethlehem con- 
tiguous to the steel plant, comprising 114 
acres of land having thereon 424 Koppers 
by-product coke ovens and 150 Didier by- 
product ovens, berizol plant, etc. The re- 
placement value has been estimated at 
$11,200,000. There were originally $7,000,- 
000 of the bonds, but the annual sinking 
fund of $500,000 has reduced the amount 
to about $5,200,000 at the present time. It 
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of Commerce show that new records were 
made in the sugar transactions of the 
United States with other countries dur. 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 192), 
receipts from foreign countries and non- 
contiguous American territories amount- 
ing to 9,485,727,637 pounds and shipments 
thereto aggregating 1,458,680,026 pounds. 
Furthermore, although the uneven dis- 
tribution of available supplies of sugar 
in the United States (due in part to the 
transportation situation) led to high re- 
tail prices in many localities, it seemingly 
did not restrict the total consumption, for 
the average per capita consumption in 
continental United States for the fiscal 
year just ended likewise established a new 
record—90.6 pounds. 

The total importation in the fiscal year * 
1920 comprised cargoes from 40 forcign 
countries, in addition to receipts from the 
Virgin Islands, the Philippines, Hawaii, 
and Porto Rico. As in the fiscal year 
1919, when the Sugar Equalization Board 
stated that large quantities of sugar were 
bought in Cuba in 1918 by British inter- 
ests, brought into the United States for 
refining, and then shipped abroad, similar 
transactions enter into the statistics for 
1920. These exports and imports, how- 
ever, practically counterbalance. 


Increase in Latin American Trade 


The total imports of cane sugar into the 
United States, exclusive of receipts from 
Hawaii, Porto Rice; and the Philippines, 
amounted to 7,532,310,606 pounds in the 
fiscal year 1920, against 5,621,031,787 in 
1919 and 4,944,815,410 pounds in 1914; or 
an increase of 34 per cent over 1919 and 
of 52 per cent over the pre-war year 1914. 

Cuba was the chief source of supply 
in- 1920. The 
imports from 





plant, the com- 





pany sold in 1906, 
$11,000,000 Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. 
first extension 5s, 
due 1926. They 
are secured by a 
first lien on the 
property acquired 








TABLE Itl.—PRINCIPAL BONDS OF THE BETHLEHEM STEEL CORPORATION, 


Outstanding 
Dec. 1919 


Issue 
Bethlehem Steel Purchase Money 5s, 1936 
o “First Extension 5s, 1926 
e “ First & Ref. 5s, 1942 
o “ Purchase Money 6s, 1998 
Penn-Mary Steel First 5s, 1937 
Eastern Coke Co, First 5s, 1931 


that country of 6,- 
905,709,612 pounds 
Yield broke the former 
M$ high record of 5,- 
6.65% 488,711,032 pounds 
one in 1919. Other 
6.25% large increases in 
the number of 


Current 
Quotation 
79 














since 1901, and- by 
a second lien, sub- 
ject to the purchase money 6s, on the bal- 
ance. While the value and capacity of 
the plant have been enormously enhanced, 
the sinking fund has reduced the amount 
of bonds by over $4,000,000. But three 
years ago these bonds sold at 104. At 
87, the yield to maturity is about 7.75%. 
It would be difficult to find a more thor- 
oughly desirable short time investment. 
Again in 1912, plant expansion called for 
further financing, and as the two existing 
bonds had been issued to practically the 
entire authorized amount, it was necessary 
to create a third mortgage, the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. first lien and refunding 5% of 
1942, of which $18,030,000 in all have been 
sold. These bonds are guaranteed by the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation and secured 
by a lien on practically the entire property 
of the company and on the capital stock 
of the Juragua Iron Co. owning iron ore 
deposits in Cuba. A sinking fund of 214% 
was also established for these bonds. It 
has retired $5,270,500 of them thus far. 
At 78, the yield is 6.65%. While, tech- 
nically, the refunding 5s are inferior to 
the two prior liens, there is no doubt but 
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will retire the entire issue at not exceed- 
ing 102% by maturity. ‘At about 90, yield- 
ing 6.25%, there is a very limited market. 
Future Debt Reduction 

In closing, it may be noted that Bethle- 
hem’s debt will be greatly altered in the 
next few years. By 1932, thirteen issues 
amounting to about $60,000,000 (including 
the greater parts of two serial issues) will 
have been paid off and sinking fund opera- 
tions will have cut down some of the other 
bonds. Further financing is provided for 
by a big blanket mortgage, the consolidated 
dated 1918, due 1948. In addition to their 
direct lien they are secured by deposit of 
$24,000,000 first and Refunding 5s and 
other securities. Practically all other 
bonds issued under the consolidated mort- 
gage are pledged to secure the 7% notes 
maturing 1922 and 1923.—vol. 26, p. 102. 





AMAZING GROWTH IN U. S. SUGAR 
d INDUSTRY 
Receipts from Abroad During 1920 
Amonunted to Almost 9,500,000,000 Lbs. 
Figures compiled by the Department 


pounds of sugar 
imported in 1920 
over the previous year are: Dominion Re- 
public, from 4,390,594 in 1919 to 146,638,845 
in 1920; Central America, from 11,319,415 
to 66,164,091; Peru, from 10,377,825 to 
75,710,043; and other South American 
countries, from 20,849,450 to 133,158,013. 
The gain in the last mentioned instance 
is largely due to receipts of 100,518,104 
pounds from Brazil. Mexico contributed 
62,670,943 pounds in 1920. 

Other notable imports of sugar during 
the fiscal year just ended include 24,871,- 
325 pounds from Canada, 27,481,913 
pounds from Hongkong, 9,124,429 pounds 
from British East Africa, and 35,722,787 
pounds from European countries, The 
cane sugar from Belgium, Netherlands, 
and England includes some items of ior- 
eign sugar refined in the United States, 
exported with benefit of drawback, and 
reimported. 

Imports of Beet Sugar 

A new development in the sugar trade 
is the recent importation of beet sugar, 
14,270,114 pounds, valued at $2,435,110, 
reaching the United States from foreign 
countries since January, 1920. 
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Securities We Would Not Recommend and Why 


Suggestions from Members of Our Staff as to Issues They Would Prefer to Avoid Under 


Present ‘Conditions 


NOTE—The brief comments included in this department represent frank personal opinions, whch are impartial but of 
course not infallible. If any misstatements or exaggerations are noted by officials or others well informed as to the 
various companies mentioned, we shall be glad to have them brought to our attention so that further investigation 
may be made. The fact that a security is included in the department does not necessarily reflect upon the standing 
of the company or its managers. It may be a security of high grade, but, in the opinion of the writer, selling too high, 
or likely to be temporarily affected by unfavorable conditions. 


Casiano Petroleum Co. and the Film 
Lore Productions Co., Inc.—Publicity 
for the stock offerings of these two com- 
panies is provided by the “International 
Press News Service,” an organization 
which may have the dissemination of news 
as its principal object. Descriptive matter 
is contained in bulletins C-711 and F-7Z11, 
respectively. 

Che Casiano-Co. is located, according 
to the bulletin, in Vera Cruz, where it 
“owns, has under control and under op- 
tion” various properties. It is stated that 
“recent offers by large operating com- 
panies have been made to develop the land 
on a fifty-fifty basis.” A limited amount 
of stock is offered for sale at $2 a share. 

\fter reading the Casiano bulletin care- 
fully, I find one outstanding reason for 
avoiding the stock offer, and that is the 
apparent fact that the company’s prop- 
erties are undeveloped. There are too 
many producing oil companies of high 
standing whose shares are now either on, 
or very near to the bargain counter, to 
warrant my taking chances with a non- 
producer. 


Secondarily, I am unfavorably impressed 
by a remark in the bulletin to the effect 
that “Mr. Ordonez [National Geologist of 


Mexico] states it is possible that 
a gusher of 50,000 barrels or more a day 
will be brought in.” I submit it is quite 
as possible that such a gusher will not 
be brought in; and I cannot therefore con- 
sider this a sound reason for purchasing 
the shares. 

The management of the Film-Lore Pro- 
ductions Co., Inc., has probably compiled 
a balance sheet but the “International 
Press” bulletin regarding the company 
does not publish it. Neither does it men- 
tion the price asked for the company’s 
shares, a limited number of which, both 
preferred and common, are said to be 
available. The men in the organization 
are described as “of real artistic instincts 
and practical knowledge in directing the 
filming of pictures,” but apparently their 
eulogist was stumped when it came to 
the problem of proving them, by such 
things as past accomplishments, etc., able 
tc make a success in one of the most com- 
petitive and crowded industries in the 
world.—R. R. 


United Home Builders of America, 
Dallas, Texas—In my opinion this 
company is not conducted on a plan that 
would warrant joining the organization 
and paying the fee and monthly payments. 
Its prospectus is very attractive but ap- 
pears fundamentally unsound. Its tenure 
of existence and ability to fulfill its glit- 
tering promises would appear to depend 
On its success in securing new members. 

The company promises, or rather, guar- 
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antees in one paragraph of the prospectus 
to give members who pay an initiation 
fee of $10 and $10 per month for 15 
months a bonus of $150. That is, any 
member paying in $150, is guaranteed $300 
if he so elects, in cash, at the end of 15 
months. Then this is qualified with the 
statement that the 15 months’ limit is es- 
timated. It might be at the end of 15 
months or it might not. It would de- 
pend on whether the member’s serial num- 
ber were “reached.” When you join the 
Builders, your application is filed with a 
number and the time of filing down to 
the “minute” is recorded. Then you pay 
in your $10 a month and wait until your 
number is “reached.” 

That time depends,- actually, after a 
proper interval, upon the condition of the 
company’s cash fund and the demands 
upon it. The taking out of a certificate 
for $1,000 entitles the holder when his 
number is “reached” to borrow $1,000 to 
buy a home, or build one or pay off a 
mortgage. At the end of 15 months, more 
or less, the member can say “I don’t want 
the $1,000 loan.” The company says, 
“The pleasure is ours. We did not want 
you to take it. Here is $300 cash, You 
have made 100% on your investment.” 
Then, as far as I can see, the company 
takes this $1,000 and, turning to the long 
line of “urgent” waiting borrowers who 
are not members, sells the loan or the 
“rights” for a bonus of $200, and every- 
bondy is happy. The member is happy 
because he has his $150 profit. 

The company is happy because it has 
made $50 on the deal and the urgent bor- 
rower is happy because he has borrowed 
$1,000 quick with which to build his home 
and only has to pay 3% per anhum in- 
terest on unpaid balances, paying off the 
loan at the rate of $10 per month. 

The security for the loan is real estate. 
But as the company loans out its money 
on a basis of $85 on $100, it places itself 
in an imsecure position, inasmuch as a 
loan based on real estate is fundamentally 
unsound and any company making this 
the rule rather than the exception is lia- 
ble to be unsuccessful. 

The theme running through the pro- 
spectus is an exhortation to join so that a 
home may be purchased or built. But the 
emphasis is put on the 100% bonus op- 
portunity and this is so constantly re- 
ferred to that, viewed from a neutral 
standpoint, the conclusion must be reached 
that the company prefers to have members 
join solely for the 100% gain. Personally 
I do not believe there is any company of 
this character that can pay 100% interest 
on funds invested with it for 15 months 
and live for any length of time, especially 
when it loans its surplus funds out at the 
rate of 3% per annum and loans the 


money out to the extent of $85 on $100. 

The company states that the law of 
averages guarantees the perpetuity of the 
business. The law of averages is unfail- 
ing also in its application to companies 
promising 100% to investors. 

The officers of the company may be well 
meaning and believe in the system, but 
I believe that their plan is wrong funda- 
mentally and, being unsound, cannot sur- 
vive. The officers are bonded as to their 
honesty in handling the funds of the com- 
pany but that bond does not guarantee 
certificate-holders 100% profit in 15 
months.— V. D. 


Silver Mountain Mining Company.— 
This company’s stock has been offered 
to the public at 10 cents a share. The 
offer was made by a certain company in 
Denver, Colorado, by means of a cir- 
cular letter and an order blank sent 
through the mails. The circular letter 
issued under date of July 15, 1920, says: 
“If you want a really big opportunity 
at a low price, you will get it in Silver 
Mountain Mines Company stock at 10 
cents a share.” 

The circular goes on to say, “We 
know this of our own knowledge, we 
have proved it with our own money, 
and we are going to back it up with our 
own personal efforts. When we or- 
ganized the Silver Mountain Mining 
Company, and took over the Black Jack 
mine, we knew there was still ore show- 
ing in a number of places in the old 
workings” and “it took $10,000 of our 
own money to unwater the old work- 
ings, sink the shaft an additional 60 ft., 
and start drifts in both directions from 
the bottom of the shaft. This work 
was a complete success in proving that 
the ore does continue with depth.” 

However, the order blank says, “N. 
B.—In the sale of stocks, unless other- 
wise stated, we act only as brokers 
and not as promoters or fiscal agents. 
Information or opinion regarding any 
company is derived from what we be- 
lieve to be reliable, and usually official, 
sources, but is not guaranteed by us.” 
In other words the company does not 
guarantee what it knows, and what it has 
proved! 

I would suggest that all who chance 
to read the literature above mentioned 
should not treat the matter too seri- 
ously for the reasons already suggested, 
and also because the circular does not 
answer any of the following questions: 
1. Where is the mine? 2. What kind 
of a mine is it? 3. Where is the com- 
pany incorporated? 4. What is the 
capitalization? 5. How much stock is 
to be offered?—C. S. H. 
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Armour & Co. 





Armour Split-Up Will Open Attractive 


Investment Opportunities 


Conservative Policy Adhered to by Packing Giant Since Organization Assures Values Behind 


HE history of Armour & Co. is the 
history of the packing industry in the 
United States. Starting from a very 

small concern, this organization has grown 
to be one of the most imposing in the 
entire world. In its own field it commands 
a pre-eminent position. 

A conservative policy, adhered to over 
many years, has made the company the 
dominating factor in packing. It has ex- 
panded steadily to a point where it in- 
cludes, as well as its huge Chicago organi- 
zation, many large branch houses at cen- 
tral points such as Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis and Dallas, Texas. In addi- 
tion, it maintains agencies and branches 
in many other cities for the sale-and dis- 
tribution of its products. Armour & Co. 
is an international affair and controls 
plants in Canada, England and the Argen- 
tine Republic. 

Not Restricted to Packing Industry 

But it is not the packing industry 
alone which demands the complete atten- 
tion of the company: The extension of 
the business has led to activity in many 
other lines. Among these are the distribu- 
tion of foodstuffs and their transportation. 
It owns such lines as the Armour Re- 
frigerator, Fruit Growers’ Express, Tropi- 
cal Refrigerator Express and the Armour 
Tank Line. 

In addition to its general activities in 
the packing industry, the company has 
large elevator interests in Chicago and 
is a leading factor in the grain business. 
A list of its products is too Jong to men- 
tion here but among many others it pro- 
duces glue, soap, and fertilizers. 

The company’s policy has always been 
a*.conservative one. It has plowed back 
its immense earnings into property value 
year after year. This pro- 


Units It Will Relinquish 


By A. W. MANSFIELD 


No further financing was resorted to 
until June 15, 1918, when the company 
authorized an issue of $60,000,000 con- 
vertible debenture notes, maturing 1919 to 
1924. A good share of these notes has 
since been converted into Armour & Co. 
preferred stock. This issue has been ac- 
tively traded in on the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change where it had a range of 114% in 
1919 to 9134 in August, 1920. 

Segregation Ordered 

Government investigations of the pack- 
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of common, par $15, for each share of the 
old preferred stock held, for $200. After 
that the public was offered the privilege 
of subscribing to the offering on the basis 
of one share accumulated preferred, par 
$100, and 7 shares common stock, par $15, 
for $200. This left the Armour Leather 
Company a capitalization in stock of 
$10,000,000 preferred and $15,000,000 
common. 

Other steps have been taken in the dis- 
posal of the Armour & Co. interests. 
Among them has been the sale of the 
Fruit Growers’ Express, Inc., to a new 
organization formed by the principal rail- 
roads east of the Mississippi under the 
name of the Fruit Growers’ Express Co. 
The change in ownership and manage- 
ment took place May 1, 1920. The com- 
pany’s executives are working on other 
segregation plans and will soon be able to 
make announcements relative to the dis- 
posal of some of its other properties. 


New Financing 


On July 8, 1920, announcement was 
made of the company’s new financing and 
recapitalization plan. This consists of an 
increase in the capital stock from $210,- 
000,000 (of which there is $128,390,600 out- 
standing) to $400,000,000 of which there 
will be $252,350,600 immediately outstand- 
ing. In addition it was announced that 
there would be a sale of $60,000,000 in 
10-year 7% convertible notes. The new 
capital stock will then be as follows: 

To Be 
Outstanding 
$52,350,600 

$0,000,000 
150,000,000 


Stock reserved: $7,649,400 
preferred for conversion of 


Class Par Authorized 
7% cum. pfd. $100 $100,000,000 
Common “A” 25 150,000,000 
Common “B” 25 150,000,000 





vided for a continuous up- 





building of resources which 
permitted the company to 
extend its activities into 
many industries and in many 
parts of the world. 

Up to 1909, ownership and 
control of Armour & Co. 
was vested in the Armour 
family, but in June of that 
year occurred the first pub- 





TEN-YEAR ANALYSIS OF ARMOUR INCOME ACCOUNT 


Oper. Profits Other Income Tl. Income 
tend 


$5,286,622 
880,659 
5,573,513 
5,255,185 
6,297,232 
9,951,579 
21,909,783 
23,533,985 
18,378,387 
19,068,739 


33382 
222232323 


$7,649,400 6% debentures of 
1918; $60,000,000 “A” com- 
mon for conversion of $60,- 
000,000 of new notes. 

The class “A” common 
stock will have precedence 
as to cash dividends up to 
8% over the class “B” stock. 
After 8% has been paid on 
the “B” stock in any year 














both classes of stock will 





lic financing. This was in 
the form of a $50,000,000 
flotation in 444% bonds. So high was the 
reputation of the company, not only with 
the banking interests but with the public, 
that the issue was vastly over-subscribed. 
Previous to the time this issue was floated, 
there was no necessity of publishing earn- 
ings. With the entry of the public into 
its affairs, however, the company com- 
menced to issue regular reports concern- 
ing its financial condition. 


ing industry resulted in the decision of 
the Armour Co. to segregate its proper- 
ties. Segregation is now on the way. The 
first unit to be separated from the parent 
company was Armour Leather. Share- 
holders of the preferred stock mentioned 
above were given the privilege of sub- 
scribing to the new stock on the basis of 
one share of Armour Leather 7% ac- 
cumulated preferred, and seven shares 


share alike. The class “A” 
stock will be entitled to all rights accruing 
to any share of the common stock out- 
standing. 

Holders of the old common stock will 
be asked to exchange their present $100 
par value stock for two shares_of class 
“A” and 6 shares of class “B”, having an 
aggregate value of $200. This virtually 
amounts to a 100% stock dividend to 
holders of the present common stock. 
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The new financing will provide the com- 
pany with $230,000,000 additional capital. 
With this large amount on hand, the com- 
pany will be in an excellent position to 
reduce its floating debt and thus place it- 
self in an even stronger financial position 
than obtains at present. 


Inceme Record and Outlook 


An analysis of the income account of 
Armour & Co. for the past ten years, as 
shown by the accompanying table, will 
show why its issues enjoy such a high 
investment standing. Since 1910° total 
sales have increased by 300%, while 
operating profits have increased in about 
the same proportion. Total income has 





International Mercantile Marine 





increased from $7,167,720 in 1912, to 
$19,068,739 in 1919, 

This steady increase in net income has 
been effected at the same time that the 
ratio of operating profits to total sales has 
recently declined, representing the very 
high efficiency of the company’s organiza- 
tion. When one a@pnsiders the very small 
percentage. of opérating profits to total 
sales, which in 1919 was as low as 1.84%, it 
is difficult to see how the Government's 
charge of present profiteering brought 
against the company can be justified. At 
any rate, the steady increase of its income 
account during the past decade gives a 
clear idea as to the growth of this com- 
pany and indicates the reason why it is 
pre-eminent in its field. 

In the final analysis of the company’s 





affairs the usual fundamental principles 
of investment can well be applied to its 
issues. They represent a solidly estab- 
lished industry, an organization thoroughly 
experienced and highly developed, capitali- 
zation that is founded on strong assets, 
and a banking and credit position of the 
highest character. 

When the segregation of the company’s 
properties has ‘been finally effected and 
when the new capital stock issues are 
finally put forth, the public will have an 
opportunity to invest in securities that re- 
ceive high commendation wherever their 
name is heard. Subscribers to these 
issues, in my opinion, will be given splen- 
did opportunities for income return as well 
as opportunities for speculative enhance- 
ment later on.—vol; 24, p. 28. 


Depression in the Shipping Industry 


Operations from This Side Hampered by Adverse Exchange Rates and Reduced Coal Move- 


ment—Marine’s Future Obscure 


LITTLE over a year ago, Interna- 
A tional Mercantile Marine shares 

were booming along at an impres- 
sive rate. It was a foregone conclusion 
then that all arrearages on the preferred 
stock would be paid off in one lump sum 
and that the common stock would soon 
be put on the list of dividend-payers. But 
man proposes and God disposes, as usual; 
and Marine preferred, for all the ebullient 
prophecies, still has a large percentage in 
accrued dividends coming to it, while the 
common stock seems as far from divi- 
dends as ever. In the meantime, the shares 
have shown a marked shrinkage and pes- 
simism has deplaced the once prevailing 
optimism. 

Intimately associated with the drop in 
the market value of the Marine shares is 
the fact that ocean rates have gradually 
declined. Since their high of 1919, aver- 
age rates have been cut nearly in half. 
Strictly speaking, 


By E. D. KING 
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European consumption. At the same time 
neutral European countries and those in 
South America have not provided suffi- 
cient buying power to offset the loss of 
trade with such nations as England, 
France and Italy, not to speak of nations 
of lesser importance. 

The second factor influencing the down- 
ward course of freight rates—the loss of 
the export movement in bituminous coal— 
was of almost equal importance. It par- 
ticularly affected companies like Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine, as it threw into 
competition with such companies tramp 
steamers which otherwise would have con- 
tinued in their coal-carrying capacity. 
There was thus an increasing number of 
ships available for a smaller amount of 
business.. The result was to be expected. 
Rates took a tumble from which they have 
not yet recovered. 

For a time during the few past months 

it was hoped that 





this does not indi- 





cate the real situa- 
tion, as in some 
cases rates have 
dropped off more 
than fifty per cent. 
However, the aver- 
age decline is ex- 
tensive enough to 
explain the pessim- 
ism now abound- 
ing with regard to 
the shipping situa- 


y 
Miscellaneous earnings 


interest 


Fixed charges 





steamships 


Gross earnings after providing for British Excess Profits 
ST “stud 6eniemacokeu de veteenaessoved boweaphses obs $58,875,494 
8,751,474 


TABLE I.—INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE STATEMENT OF INCOME FOR THE 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 
1919 


1918 


$30,151,368 
4,516,984 


sufficient improve- 
ment would occur 
in the domestic 
coal situation to 
permit the exporta- 
tion of large 
amounts of that 


1917 


$41,604,208 
0,541,545 





$67,626,968 
47,139,691 


Operating and general expenses, taxes and miscellaneous 


$34,668,352 
18,938,053 


$51,145,753 
$2,871,451 


commodity. But 
this has not been 





$20,487,277 


Profit for the year, before providing for depreciation on 


17,749,932 


$15,730,299 
2,789,762 


12,940,537 





the case. Ships 
coming in on their 
west-bound _ trips 
are now compelled 


$18,274,302 
2,798,316 


15,475,986 











to return in ballast 





tion. 

At the same time 
that freight rates have declined, operating 
expenses have continued to mount, thus 
cutting into the margin of profit both 
ways. Labor troubles have also proven 
very costly. The longshoremen’s strike 
was settled with great difficulty and at 
much expense, and the last of this situa- 
tion has not yet been seen. 

Cost of fuel has increased, and in some 
cases actual inability to secure this neces- 
sity has caused delay in getting cargoes 
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off, thereby added to the expense account 
of the shipping companies. 


Decline in Freight Rates 


Of all the influences governing the ship- 
ping situation the decline in freight rates 
is the most serious. Two factors, in the 
main, are responsible for the decline. In 
the first place, the downward march of 
foreign exchange rates has had a limiting 
influence on exports shipped abroad for 


in a number of in- 
stances—the very ships which would have 
otherwise returned on their east-bound 
trips laden with coal. Thus there is com- 
petition for east-bound as well as west- 
bound traffic to the detriment of companies 
like International Mercantile Marine. 
This is the situation which obtains at 
present. It is obvious that a stream of 
coal eastward to Europe would result in 
the stabilization of trans-oceanic rates. In 
time this might result in a fair-sized re- 
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covery from present figures. But the coal 
situation is still complicated and it will 
probably take time to rectify it. 

In other words, International Mercantile 
Marine and similar organizations must re- 
sign themselves to facing increased com- 
petition in the immediate future at the 
same time that the amount of traffic to 
be carried declines. 

Influence of Exchange Rates 

Aside from the coal situation, the trend 
of foreign exchange will have the great 


est effect upon the shipping indus- 
try. It is true ‘that Europe is in 


the surplus was $13,166,144, equivalent to 
$25.45 a share on the $51,725,500 preferred 
stock. In 1918, the amount earned on the 
preferred stock was $18.63 a share. Thus 
an improvement of 35% was shown. How- 
ever, the figures do not tell the whole story 
inasmuch as earnings during the latter part 
of the year were di on the down 
grade. In other words, prosperity for In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine was not 
cumulative during 1919, but reached its 
peak during mid-summer. Since that time 
earnings have slumped, though this will 


is obvious that if economy is to be effected 
it will have to be done at the expense oj 
the preferred stock which still has 42% 
in back dividends coming to it. 

While working capital has shown a 
marked decrease, there are several import- 
ant offsets to this feature. The company, 
for example, has increased the value o} 
its property account by $13,000,000 dur. 
ing the past year. This has resulted from 
the purchase of new ships. The immedi- 
ate value of this acquisition is doubtful, 
however, considering the present cond- 
tion of the shipping industry. Ip 
addition to increasing its property 








need of our goods and that she will 
have to pay for what she must have 
in order to live. But if exchange 
rates are to remain for any length 
of time at the present prohibitive 
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MARINE, 


account, the company has reduced 
its liability on its preferred stock 
by $13,448,680. Since the begin- 
ning of the current year, further 
reductions have been made on the 
preferred stock obligations, leav- 








levels, Europe is bound to continue 





her discriminatory policy so far as 
American products are concerned. 

She will economize so far as possible. This 
means less freight to carry to Europe and 
consequently reduced earnings for shipping 
companies. 

There is another side to the story, how- 
ever, and that is concerned with the in- 
crease of imports from abroad, Europe 
is slowly producing more, and although 
her exports to us are not sufficient to make 
up the loss of our own export trade caused 
by the drop in exchange, still it is a fac- 
tor which is bound to exert a more and 
more favorable influence, 

There is another factor which works 
to the advantage of Mercantile Marine. 
That is the fact that the company does 
not depend upon freight rates as its sole 
source of revenue, but that it does a very 
large passenger carrying business. The 
volume of this sort of business has been 
extraordinarily large all during the pres- 
ent year. Earnings from this source have 
increased and are gaining in importance. 
This will prove a definite offset to the loss 
incurred by the drop in its east-bound 
business. 

Thus there are factors favorable as well 
as unfavorable operating with regard to 
International Mercantile Marine. Weigh- 
ing them pro and con, however, the un- 
favorable factors have a shade the better 
of the argument, and the outlook in gen- 
eral for the company cannot be conceded 
to be good. A period of depression has 
already set in. There are many complica- 
tions abroad which are reacting unfavor- 
ably and which will continue to react un- 
favorably on the shipping industry, at 
least so far as the immediate future is 
concerned. Foreign exchange at present 
shows no signs of early recovery and, un- 
til it does so, shipping companies will have 
to resign themselves to a period of smaller 
earnings. 

It. will be some time, however, before 
the actual effect of the present situation 
is revealed in the 1920 earnings report of 
International Mercantile Marine. In the 
meantime it is of importance to examine 
the company’s record of last year, and its 
general financial condition. 

1919 Earnings 

In its 1919 report, International Mer- 
cantile Marine showed a net profit after 
taxes and fixed charges amounting to $17,- 
749,932. This compares with $12,940,537 
earned in the preceding year. Deducting 
$4,583,818 for depreciation of steamships, 
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not be fully revealed until the end of the 
current year. 

One of the most interesting features of 
the 1919 balance sheet is the item refer- 
ring to accounts payable. At the end of 
1919, this item showed an increase of 
$14,731,864 over the previous year. This 
was due to the fact that balances were 
due to the American and British govern- 
ments on steamers requistioned during the 
war period. The company was paid a 
monthly rental for the vessels used, and 
had to turn over to the requisitioning gov- 
ernments any profits accruing from their 
operation. Most of such accounts, how- 
ever, have been closed since the beginning 
of the year. 

Nevertheless the expansion in accounts 
payable in addition to the payment of 
$13,448,630 back dividends on the preferred 
stock, resulted in a severe falling off in 
working capital. This is a feature which 
must be taken into consideration. It is 
the first time since 1915, as shown by 
Table II, that working capital has declined. 
In view of the possibility that earnings 
will show a gradual decline, it is evident 
that the company’s policy from now on 
will be to conserve as much working capital 
as possible. Inasmuch as nearly all ac- 
counts payable to the British and Ameri- 
can governments have been liquidated, it 


ing the balance to be paid at $21, 
724,710 or 42%. 


Those Back Dividends 

Preferred shareholders, of course, are 
mainly interested in the possibilities of the 
payment of the 42% back dividends still 
due them. Last year, an amount of rash 
prophecy was made to the effect that all 
back dividends would be paid off in one 
lump sum or through the issuance of 
short-time obligations. Whatever basis 
there may have been for such hopeful 
opinion last year, there is practically none 
today. 

There is no reason to believe, in view 
of the fact that working capital has de- 
creased and that the business outlook is 
uncertain, that the management of In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine intends to 
pursue a different policy with regard to 
the payment of back dividends on the pre- 
ferred, than the one hitherto obtaining, of 
paying off arrearages in comparatively 
small amounts from year to year, especial- 
ly now that the situation for shipping has 
taken a turn for the worse. In the period 
1917-1919, 33% was paid out on account 
of back dividends, or at an average rate 
of 11% a year. Should the company con- 
tinue to liquidate its preferred stock ar- 
rearages at the same rate, it would take 
about four years to pay out the entire 
42% due. 

It is well to remember, however, that 
previous back dividends have been paid at 
a time when earnings ran very high and 
showed no signs of falling off. (See 
Chart I.) The situation is different to- 
day. The shipping industry is in a more 
or less uncertain position and arguments 
to show that the trend of earnings is like- 
ly to be on the downgrade for some time 
are at least as numerous as arguments of 
a more favorable tenor. In any event, 
the company will probably consider dis- 
cretion the better part of business policy 
and should earnings show little rallying 
power, the prospects are that back divi- 
dends will be paid off ata slower pace than 
hitherto. In other words, instead of 
taking 4 years to pay out the 42% in back 
dividends it is likely to take considerably 
longer. This is a reasonable deduction 
and investors might as well take this pot 
sibility into consideration. 

Of course, there is always the possibili- 
ty that the British holdings will be sold, 


.thus paving the way for an immediate 


(Continued on page 724) 
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Building Your Future Income 


The Fourteen Obstacles to Successful Investment—No. 5 Overtrading 


Ta habit of biting off more than one 


can readily chew is more general 

in the stock market than most other 
lines of business, Conversely, the punish- 
ment for the sin is proportionately more 
severe. 

The word “overtrade” is used here in 
the way it is ordinarily understood, al- 
though many investors who consider them- 
selves conservative, are equally guilty 
when they over-extend themselves. We 
mean by this, that it is not good business 
to employ too much capital in securities, 
as distinguished from other investments 
such as real estate, business assets, life 
insurance, cash or certificates of deposit, 
Liberty bonds or some other form of 
Government securities such as certificates 
of indebtedness. 

When we come across a case of an in- 
vestor holding a long string of speculative 
commitments, a batch of stocks and bonds, 
and formidable bank and brokers’ loans 
against the lot; when, in conjunction with 
this one sees that liquid assets in the form 
of cash, or insurance, or real estate are 
down to the vanishing point, this investor 
had better revise his estimate of himself. 
He might call himself plucky, courageous, 
venturesome, and extremely optimistic on 
the market, but he could not be called 
conservative. Such a man is overtrading 
no less than the greenest recruit who has 
bought 100 Mexican Petroleum on a 10 
point margin with his last $1,000. 


O advice can be given to the foolhardy 
who will persist in risking his all on 
slender margin, and who nine times out of 
ten will make the risk doubly sure against 
himsel’ by not placing his account with a 
house that is hard and refuses to allow its 
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customers to dabble in the Mexican Petro- 
leums, Crucibles, Baldwins, etc. with 
slender margin. 

We spoke about a lady subscriber who 
placed $20,000 with one of these houses 
and bought 2,000 shares of high-priced, 
fast-moving opportunities in the 1919 bull 
market. She actually bought on the par- 
tial payment plan (as she supposed), and 
if she really understood what she was do- 
ing, the balance would have required more 
money than she could earn in a lifetime. 
Of course, the gentle fall of 20 to 100 
points and more in stocks since that time, 
absorbed her equity—even before the thin 
edge of the props was drawn out. If 
this lady had dealt with a reputable house, 
she could not have bought 500 shares of 
the type she thought she held. 

Many of you doubtless have your first 
$1,000 and would like to trade or invest 
for profit. Some of you, at least, have 
written to us under the belief that you 
now are on the straight road to inde- 
pendence, since you might be able to buy 
100 shares or so on a nice easy margin, 
see your stock go up 5 points and clear 


*$500. Then with the $1,500 buy another 


150, make an additional $750 and—presto, 
capital becomes $2,250. These things 
have been done before, no doubt. 


HE late Charles Dow (founder of 

Dow-Jones) figured that $2,000 was 
about the capital required to trade in 10- 
share lots on a scale up, or down. Seems 
discouraging, to need $2,000 for such a 
picayune transaction, but he was_ refer- 
ring to medium priced issues like Reading 
or U. S. Steel. His estimate may err on 
the conservative side, but we have never 
known anyone to go broke or retire from 


Wall Street through being too conserva- 
tive. 

The buyer of 10 shares of U.S. Steel 
must figure that he has engaged in a $900 
transaction, with Steel selling at 90. 
Whether he puts up 10 or 2 points, the 
background is the principal transaction 
and not the credit aspect of it. If he buys. 
with 20 points, he has merely put up $200: 
toward a $900 purchase, and the stock is 
his until he sells out. He is carrying a 
$900 burden until the transaction is closed’ 
out. 

There is no guarantee whatever that U. S. 
Steel cannot drop to 80, 70, or 60, and’ 
the improbability of it does not matter. 

The principal can be better illustrated 
on the short side, where a liberal margin 
is put up, and an estimate made in ad- 
vance as to the stock’s value and its pos- 
sibilities for a rise. How uncertain esti- 
mates can be at times is shown in the 
records of Northern Pacific, Houston Oil, 
General Asphalt and that classical ex- 
ample, Stutz Motors. 


A RECOMMENDED plan is to divide 
capital in such a way that at least 
one-half is placed where it will not very 
readily get away. Real Estate on good 
cement columns only has. the real risk of 
earthquakes. Heavy term insurance is an- 
other good channel for principal and in- 
come. A good and’ comfortable home is. 
also an investment, and quite some income 
will be required to maintain it. A little 
cash in the bank in a checking account 
often comes in handy, and another little 
lot on fixed deposit also helps out the 
general scheme of: things. 

The balance is.the. investment and spec- 
ulative fund. 
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“Five and Ten” Investments Do Not Appeal 


Domestic Budgets and Financial Policies Discussed with Reader 
Who Is Just Learning How to Save 
By “OPERATOR” 


HAVE been a reader and subscriber to 

the Macazine for nearly two years 
and the benefits I have received from it 
toward keeping me from buying into one 
and ten-cent share propositions cannot be 
told. I am now where I want to begin to 
really invest for profit and income but 
there are so many offerings of bonds and 
stocks I do not know what is best for me. 
If you can take the time to consider my 
position and will offer me the benefit of 
your experience and skill in an outline of 
what I should do I certainly shall appre- 
ciate it, and will do all in my power to 
repay you. 

I am 33 years of age, married, have two 
sons aged 10 and 6, am employed as a 
Train Dispatcher, 8 hours per day, 6 days 
per week, for the Northern Pacific Ry. Co., 
and have worked for the company con- 
tinuously as telegraph operator and dis- 
patcher since November 2, 1905. I cer- 
tainly am ashamed to admit that after 
such a length of service with one corpora- 
tion I am not better off financially than 
I am at this time, but it is a fact that I 
have not learned to save as yet. 

I receive $251.52 per month from the 
Northern Pacific, own five shares of U. S. 
Steel, purchased in February, 1919, at a 
total cost of $463.21 or at 92% and com- 
missions. Receive an annual dividend of 


$6.89 from a policy of the Postal Life 


Insurance Company. Will have paid for 
on December 15 $300 of the American 
Light and Traction Co. bonds purchased 
from Halsey, Stuart & Co., of Chicago, 
and $100 in the boys’ names in a savings 
bank. Insurance is carried as follows: 

Whole life $3,000. Annual premium, 
$66.45. 

Sickness and accident, $25.00 per week 
in a Masonic Association; annual pre- 
mium $32.00. 

Sickness and accident $12.50 per week 
in The Benefit Association of Railway 
Employees; annual premium $12.00. 

Hospital and Medical Service in The 
Northern Pacific Beneficial Association ; 
annual $16.20, 

Fire insurance on household goods; 
annual $8.00. 

Total insurance premiums, 
$134.65. 

We live in a company house and pay 
$15.00 a month rent, which includes water. 
This is much less than the same house 
could be maintained for if we owned it, 
so I have never desired to buy a house to 
live in as long as we could keep this one, 
and it is safe to figure on keeping it as 
long as I remain in the employ of the 
company. To sum up, my annual ex- 
penses are as follows: 


annually, 


Insurance 

Rent 

Light and fuel 

Clothing for the four of us 
Lodge and church dues 

Table expenses average $50 to $60 


We should be able to save and invest 
nearly one-half of our income for the 
next few. years and unless there is a 
general reduction in wages I expect to 
hold. the same or equal position with the 
company as long as I work for them. I 
would like to begin to build for the 
future so that at fifty years of age I will 
have been able to put both of the boys 
through school and have an income of 
$1,500 to $2,000 yearly from my savings. 
It seems to me that this should be possible 
if I can get started right, at this time. 
Practically all railroad employees bought 
Liberty Bonds at par and accrued interest 
while the drives were on, but I am sure 
that nearly all of them were sold soo 
after they weré paid for. * 

The banks here charge 10% interest on 
leans-or unpaid balance of bonds bought 
through them. I would like your recom- 
mendation of a company from which I 
could buy bonds or stocks: on the partial 
payment plan that will not charge more 
than 6%. 

“This. communication is. rather Jong, but 
if you can take the time from your various 
duties to get me started on the road to 
financial independence I and my family 
shall be greatly in your debt. 

“OPERATOR.” 


Your statement that the MacGazine has 
been effective in preventing you from 
speculating in one and ten-cent share prop- 
ositions and has educated you as to the 
value of turning your efforts toward in- 
vestment for profit and income on a basis 
of safety, we consider a high compliment, 
and thank you. 

The Macazine has maintained a con- 
sistent policy of encouraging investments 
rather than speculation for we desire to 
have our readers save and prosper on a 
safe and sane foundation. 

Your decision to thake a determined 
effort in the future to endeavor to put 
by one-half of your income is commend- 
able and if you stick to it and invest 
wisely there is no reason why you will 
not attain your objectives. 

Your expense budget for a family of 
four is a good indication that you are 
thrifty and we do not see a weak point 
in the items. In fact the average person 
will wonder how you do it, especially your 
table expense item. We do not advise 
any change in your insurance budget and 
you are fortunately situated as to hous- 


ing. There would seem to be no reason - 


for you to invest in a home at this time. 

Your selection of U. S. Steel for invest- 
ment was a good one and you purchased 
at a price that will eventually give you a 
profit in addition to your dividends, 

Your American Light & Traction bond 
is a safe security. It will be paid on or 
before maturity. This has a convertible 
privilege into stock. If you watch the 
quotations on the common stock of this 
company, you may be able later to make 
an advantageous conversion and sale. 

The common stock is low now but in 


six months or a year is quite likely to 
make a sharp advance. You will find 
that the market price of these bonds will 
enhance in connection with the stock, 

To start with on your new investment 
plan you might put $100 in bonds on the 
partial payment plan each month. This 
will leave you a cash surplus each month 
for emergencies. With this you might 
buy savings stamps until you have enough 
to convert into a Liberty bond. (Read 
“Builders of Bridges,” in “Financial Inde- 
pendence at 50."’) 

For a bond purchase we suggest Mon- 
tana Light & Power 5s, now around 78 
St. Louis & San Francisco Prior Lien 4s, 
now around 57 or Bethlehem Steel Pur. 5s, 
now around 78. 

You can make purchases of a bond 
house making a specialty of the partial 
payment plan. We do not know the ex- 
act charge, but it should not be much 
over 6%. First write for the full par- 
ticulars of their plan and also ask what 
they will credit you as a loan on your 
U. S. Steel stock. Do «not go in too 
héavy. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. do not as a rule 
sell on the partial payment plan, but as 
you are a customer they might oblige you. 
It is a very reliable, conservative and old- 
established house. ; 

If you study each issue of the Magazine, 
and combine that with a perusal of the 
books available through our book depart- 
ment, and some of those mentioned in the 
MaGazINE, you will acquire a gradual 
education in finance that will not interfere 
with your regular duties and will fit you 
for other responsibilities later on. 

Let us hear from you occasionally about 
your journey to Financial Independence.— 
Editor. 





NOT LIABLE TO CANADA TAX 

Many American citizens have been 
somewhat perplexed, recently, by receiv- 
ing a demand from the Canadian tax 
officials for an income tax report, where 
they are the holders of Canadians secu- 
rities. The Canadian blanks hase been 
enclosed and in a number of cases these 
blanks have been filled out by Americans 
with the same amount of exhaustion of 
nervous energy that the United States 
blanks cause. 

This tax return is entirely unneces- 
sary, as American citizens do not have 
to pay an income tax in Canada. Cana- 
dian securities are taxed at the source. 
Of course Canadian citizens have to pay 
an income tax. The confusion in the 
matter has been caused by Americans 
having the interest coupons collected by 
the Canadian banks and giving the bank 


as a post office address. 

The Canadian tax officials in such cases 
have no way of ascertaining the nation- 
ality of the security owner, but, noting a 
Canadian address, naturally assume that 
the holder is a Canadian. In every case 
where such blanks have been forwarded 
to the United States by the banks, it 
would be well for the recipient to write 
to the Canadian tax office and explain 
his citizenship. 
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Do You Want to Obtain a Building or Home 
Purchase Loan? 
Here Is a Careful Analysis of the Actual Facilities for Either 
Purpose as Offered by Our Building & Loan Organizations 
4 By WILLIAM ARMSTRONG 


» UILDING and Loan Associations 
can be classed as one of the biggest 
aids to the development of thrift in the 
country. Located in every section of 
the United States, they have for many 
ycars been one of the chief means by 
which people could save their dimes, 
quarters, halves and dollars, through 
weekly or monthly payments. They 
have the additional and special merit of 
providing facilities making it possible 
for thousands to borrow money to build 
or purchase homes, and pay the loan 
back, under easy conditions, over a 
erm of years. 

Although in New York State, the law 
inder which they functioned was passed 

1851, it was not until the “Eighties” 
hat these organizations began to oper- 

> in any large numbers. The first 
xperiments were of necessity crude in 
ome details, but the organizations 
nave always been sound basically. 

Experience, as is always the case, 
proved a valuable teacher in showing 
what was best to eliminate from the 
system and what was best to keep. It 
brought out improvements in the details 
of operation, until today the majority 
of these organizations are well man- 
aged, beneficial to the members, and the 
general public welfare, and financially 
sound, 

A factor that will strongly commend 
them to favorable consideration is that, 
in most states, they are now under the 
supervision of the State Banking De- 
partments and their affairs conducted 
under strict rules laid down for them by 
these departments. Bank examiners 
regularly imspect the records of the 
Associations, and the value of their 
assets, with the same minuteness as the 
affairs of banks are scrutinized. 


Classes of Members 

In the various associations there are 
different classes of members, and 
several provisions in the case of those 
who join for investment purposes only, 
whereby they can pay anywhere from 
10 cents a week up, towards the pur- 
chase of shares. The shares mature in 
given series in a certain number of 
years, after which the principal is re- 
turned plus a ghare in the earnings. 
Straight deposits which draw a fixed 
rate of interest, usually 414 to 5% per 
annum, are also possible. There is no 
forfeiture of funds in case of lapses in 
payment of dues, There are fines as- 
sessed, but they are so small as to not 
be worthy of consideration. If you pay 
your money in you can get it back when 
you want it under the same conditions 
as funds placed in a savings institution. 

For purposes of illustrating the way 
to obtain a building loan or a home 
purchase loan, a sélection was made of 
two of the oldest Building and Loan 
institutions in New York City, one a 
Strictly co-operative affair, the other 
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semi-co-operative, but which, from the 
home builder’s standpoint, could be 
termed a straight out-and-out building 
loan organization. We will take up the 
co-operative plan first. 


How to Join 

Shares in this Association cost $200, 
and you can pay for them at the rate 
of°20 cents a week. You cannot buy 
less than two shares, After you have 
made fifteen payments on your shares 
you are in a position to apply for a 
mortgage loan. Of course you must 
have the 30% cash or equity, as a nest 
egg. 

You have decided, let us assume, to 
borrow $5,000. That would necessitate 
your purchasing 25 shares, to be paid 
for at the rate of 20 cents per share 
per week. You would submit your ap- 
plication and the Board would pass 
upon it, examining the lot you were to 
build on or the house you had picked 
out to purchase, and, the loan approved, 
you would be charged a fixed premium for 
the loan. Some organizations take this 
out of the loan and others require the 
borrower to pay it irrespective of the 
loan. 

Thére is also the cost of the search 
of the property, which charge varies 
anywhere from $75 to $150. The premium 
would average approximately 3%, or, on 
a $5,000 loan, $150, which premium, how- 
ever, when the transaction is finally con- 
summated, is paid for out of the earnings 
of the shares. 

These preliminaries perfected, the 
mortgage is executed and the transac- 
tion is completed by the Association in 
your behalf. Your shares are assigned 
in escrow to the Association, as addi- 
tional security, but they are earning 
dividends for you as you proceed to pay 
off your loan. 

We now have you in possession of 
your home, with the title in your name 
and the Association holding a mortgage 
on the property for $5,000. You are 
then required to pay, each month $55 
to the Association, or at the rate of $11 
on each thousand borrowed. This in- 
cludes all dues on your shares and in- 
terest on the money borrowed. 

The period of the series of your 
shares will in all probability be 13 
years. That is, this series will mature 
in 13 years. In the meantime you will 
have been paying in $55 a month. At 
the end of the 13-year period, when the 
series matures, your shares will be can- 
celled, but so will your mortgage, and 
you will own your home free and clear 
of the mortgage. 

The only other expense you will have 
incurred, aside from. the cost of the 
necessary repairs to the house, will be 
the payment of the taxes and fire in- 
surance. That is not included in the 
Association budget and must be paid 
by you and taken care of promptly. 


Modernized Building Loan Plan 

The plan of operation of the other 
Building and Loan Association can be 
briefly outlined and has exceptionally 
attractive features. It conducts a 
savings department, the straight inter 
est being from 4% to 5%. The build- 
ing or purchase loan department is a 
clear-cut proposition. It has been 
modernized and brought right down to 
the minute in methods. If you can 
locate an Association of this character 
in your territory and want to purchase 
or build a home, when you have the 
necessary 30% nest egg, you can afford 
to step right in and do business. 

It is not necessary to buy any shares 
in the Association. If you secure a loan 
you merely become a member. We will 
assume that you want to secure a $5,000 
loan and you so state to the secretary. 
If the money is at hand to loan, (and 
it will be, as these Associations have 
plenty of it for just that purpose), your 
credentials and proposition will be 
taken under consideration. 

You need not ask the cost for we will 
tell you here, although of course you 
will verify it. In this class of Asso- 
ciations the cost will be, for a loan of 
$5,000, an appraisal fee of from $5 to 
$10, and the cost of the search of the 
title to the property, which will vary, 
but call it $100. That is all. There is 
no premium of 3% to pay. If your 
security is approved, you will get the 
money. 

The method of paying the loan off is 
also easily understood. You pay the 
Association at the rate of $50 a month. 
That includes interest charges and a 
partial payment on the mortgage. The 
taxes and insurance costs you must pay 
each year, aside from the payments to 
the Association. 

In this case your interest charge is 
less every month because you are re- 
ducing the mortgage but you keep up 
the $50 monthly payments. You are 
being charged interest at the rate of 
5% per annum. You make these $50 
payments for a period of 139 months, 
or approximately 11 years, and then 
you are through. The Association 
cancels the mortgage and your home 
is free and clear. : 

That is the whole story of this ex- 
cellent plan in a nutshell. You have 
paid during the 139 months the sum of 
$6,950. Of this amount $5,000 has been 
on the principal, which you get back. 
The $1,950 has been the actual cost of 
the mortgage. 

As between the borrower who utilizes 
the building loan plan and the one who 
secures a mortgage through the usual 
channels, payable in full at the end of 
three or five years, but not before, and 
with only semi-annual interest to meet, 
the Building and Loan borrower, for 
the long pull, has a decided advantage. 

As to choosing between methods of 
borrowing it is just a question of like 
or dislike for the instalment payment 
plan. Some people cannot tie them- 
selves down to the system and others 
will not. But for the man or woman 
who desires to own a home, and is 
anxious to adopt a plan that will build 
up his future income, the Building and 
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Loan Association presents 
portunity. 


the op- 


Misapprehensions Corrected 


There is much popular misconception 
of the workings of the Building and 
Loan Associations as to advantages 
derived and disadvantages. People 
have been confused through talk of 
auctions of mortgage allotments, com- 
pound interest charges, etc. That is 
all of the past. The practice of putting 
up money allotments at auction to the 
highest bidder at Association meetings 
is obsolete. As to compound interest, 
instead of paying it, the building loan 
association investor, in a way, receives 
compound interest on his investment. 

One of the most prevalent mistaken 
ideas is that a person can walk into a 
Building and Loan Association office 
with a few hundred dollars and walk 
out again with a loan sufficiently large 
to build or buy a home. If you desire 
to borrow building money, you must 
produce a proper amount of security. 
If you wish to borrow $1,000, taking 
the liberal estimate of a 70% valuation, 
you must have in you possession the 
equivalent of $300 in cash or real estate. 
That is, if you have property worth 
$300, the Association would loan you 
$1,000 and take back a mortgage on the 
property as its security. If you had 
$1,500, or its equivalent, you could 
borrow $5,000, but the money loaned to 
you by the association would have to be 
put in improvements and the mortgage 
would be on the whole property for 
$5,000, as it stood improved. In the pur- 
chase of a home your funds and the 
building and loan funds would be con- 
solidated for the purchase. 

There is likewise an impression that 
once a loan is placed it cannot be paid 
off until maturity. This is wrong. The 
modern association will cancel a mort- 
gage without protest any time you are 
able to pay it off. I found this to be 
one of the strongest objections urged 
against this system and it proves to be 
groundless. 

' As to foreclosure proceedings, three 
‘months’ grace is usually given where 
there has been a default in payment, be- 
fore foreclosure proceedings are insti- 
tuted. 

Pitfalls Now Avoided 


One of the pitfalls of the manage- 
ments in the earlier days, before time 
had put them through the acid test, was 
a tendency to make loans at too high 
a proportion to the value of the prop- 
erty. The result was that a great deal 
of real estate was thrown back to the 
associations, to become a liability in- 
stead of a mortgage asset. Such mis- 
takes are rare today, in conservatively 
managed organizations. In fact it can 
be said that in many cases the Boards 
are leaning too far in the opposite di- 
rection, as some will only grant a loan 
on a 50% valuation, and the average is 
from 60 to 65%. A few even go as 
high as 75%. 

Considering the nature of the organi- 
zations, it would seem, from an unbiased 
standpoint, that the Boards should al- 
low loans on a 75% basis. The law per- 
mits them to loan up to 80%. Under 
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the system of amortization, where the 
loan. is being constantly reduced 75% 
could be loaned without overstepping the 
safety zone. Such a course would certain- 
ly allow an increased number of people 
to buy or build much needed homes in 
the immediate future. 

But the loan association officials ad- 
vance a very good argument against a 
high valuation basis, as I learned in 
conversation with Mr. E. F. Howell, Jr., 
who is one of the progressive leaders in 
the field. He pointed out that, while 
it would be permissible to loan out to 
the maximum limit valuation in or- 
dinary times, these are not ordinary 
times. As a result it is very difficult to 
determine whether a given price on a 
piece of real estate is a stable price 
that will stand the test of years. There 
is the additional uncertainty as to 
whether the price of building materials 


is to remain at its present high level or 
decline and cause a depreciation in the 
value of old houses as compared with 
those newly constructed. 

To guard against this, the various 
boards have hit upon a happy medium 
in the valuation basis between the ex- 
treme high and extreme low, with the 
result that it averages around 65%. Mr. 
Howell, moreover, puts in an even more 
liberal clause in the statement that the 
Boards, passing on loans, consider the 
moral hazard represented by the indi- 
vidual applicant. If it appears that the 
applicant has character and stamina, is 
a regular worker, and if-the indications 
are that he will be able to meet his 
obligations, and has been in the habit 
of doing so in the past, the minimum 
valuation limit may be “forgotten” and 
the Board, in some cases, incline almost 
to the maximum limit. 





What Does That Mean? 
Wall Street Technicalities Expressed in Every-Day Language 


CONSOLIDATED MORTGAGE BOND 

Corporations, usually railroads, often 
issue Consolidated Mortgage Bonds. They 
represent and are secured by a mortgage 
on the properties of various corporations 
consolidated and taken over. 

The wise investor always looks before 
he leaps. It is not a difficult matter to 
ascertain just what property such a bond 
is secured by. It might be a first mort- 
gage on all the property of these smaller 
companies; and then again it might be 
preceded by other mortgages on these 
same properties, issued by the absorbed 
companies before the consolidation was 
effected. In the latter case this mort- 
gage bond would not be as safe as if it 
were an actual first mortgage and yet it 
can be called, and sometimes is, a con- 
solidated mortgage bond. 

REFUNDING MORTGAGE BONDS 

Refunding Mortgage Bonds are just 
what their name implies, no more or less. 
This class of- bonds should be examined 
with a magnifying glass. It is well to 
remember in the purchase of all classes 
of securities that “Skimmed milk mas- 
querades as cream” sometimes. There 
are “Refunding First Mortgage Bonds” 
and “First Refunding Mortgage Bonds.” 
They sound alike but watch your step in 
making a selection. 

A Refunding First Mortgage Bond is a 
bond issue which replaces an issue in- 


stead of retiring it with a cash payment. 


In this case the original bond issue was 
secured by a first mortgage on the prop- 
erty and the new bonds are secured by a 
similar mortgage. 

The First Refunding Mortgage Bond 
takes the place of a previous issue, which 
may or may not have been a FIRST mort- 
gage. All these points can be cleared up 
by inquiry at the proper source. 

INTEREST ACCRUALS 

Interest on bonds is not included in the 
market quotations. Bonds have a fixed 
date, usually semi-annually, when the in- 
terest is payable. When a_ bdndholder 
sells a bond between the interest payments, 
he is entitled to the interest that has ac- 
crued on the bond from the last. interest 
payment date up to the day of the ‘sale. 


The purchaser pays the market quotation 
for the bond, plus the interest accrued. 
The buyer has his plus payment returned 
to him at the next interest date, as he 
will receive the full six months interest, 
This rule does not apply in the case of a 
bond that is in default. 


“ACTIVE” AND “INACTIVE” 

The use of the words Active and In- 
active as applied to securities, is seldom 
misunderstood. But the real meaning is 
often forgotten when people are seeking 
quotations on stocks or bonds in the lists 
published by the financial mediums. An 
owner of a stock or bond often studies 
the quotations representing the dealings 
on the big exchange and the curb and 
failing to find his security quoted, fears 
the worst or blames the financial editor 
for carelessness. 

If the stock is regularly listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, the reason 
he fails to find it is that he has looked 
only at the daily sales list. The stock 
might have been inactive. In that case 
it would be in the separate “Bid and 
Asked” list. 

In the case of bonds, unless they are 
fairly active they sometimes become 
“lost” as regards quotations and yet may 
be gilt edge securities. Financial pub- 
lications would not have room to give a 
complete list of all bond prices. 


“AUTHORIZED” & “OUTSTANDING” 


When a corporation is chartered it is 
authorized to issue’ a stated amount of 
capital stock. The company can_ issue 
stock up to that stated amount and no 
more, except by having its charter 
amended. But it is not necessary for the 
company to issue the full amount of stock 
allowed by its charter. It sells the 
amount which the directors deem neces- 
sary for the establishment and conduct 
of the business. This will explain to the 
novice why financial statements, say, for 
example, “Authorized capital $5,000,000, 
outstanding $2,000,000.” The fatter 
amount represents the stock issued. The 
balance remains in the treasury but may 
be issued from time to time at the option 
of the directors. 
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Public Utilities 





Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Great Western Power Co., of Call. 





Bonds and Stocks 





San Joaquin Light & Power Corp. 
Southern California Edison Co. 





Electric Utilities of the Pacific Coast Entering a New Era 


Conditions Restricting Development of These Properties Gradually Removed—Securities of 
Strong Companies Appear Attractive 


ALIFORNIA will need $500,000,000 
for public utility hydro-electric de- 
velopment during the next ten 

years, i,e., $50,000,000 a year, to keep 
abreast of the ever-increasing demand for 
electrical energy. 

There is apparently 6,000,000 hydro- 
electric horse-power capacity stored in 
California’s mountains. Of this stupen- 
dous force 600,000 horse power, or 10 per 
cent only, has been harnessed, and at this 
writing there is shortage of available 
power, which actually necessitates sus- 
pension of industry. 

The situation in the state is peculiar. 
Its coal deposits are not of known com- 
mercial value. Its vast resources of oil 
are exhaustible. Its water supply is not 
equitably distributed, in that-part of the 
state is arid with inadequate rainfall, 
while the other half is more than abun- 
dantly watered. But its electrical as- 
sets—the backbone of its industrial pros- 
perity—is not excelled by any other state 
of the Union, except possibly Washington. 

And yet California’s installed power ca- 
pacity, is imsufficient even for present 
needs, 


Causes of the Present Power Shortage 


There are six outstanding reasons for 
the present power shortage—all of which 
have been practically eliminated, except, of 
course, the abnormal condition. of the 
money market. 

First, the pioneer projects of the early 
nineties not infrequently were of ex- 
cessive unit cost, and meagre capacity. 
They failed to supply reliable uninter- 
rupted service even to the then handful of 
but one and a half million residents. Now, 
however, the cost of hydro-construction is 
from one-half to one-fourth that of for- 
mer times, huge capacities-and consolida- 
tions have supplemented the smaller waste- 
ful units, and the population has quad- 
rupled. 

Secondly, burdensome, restrictive and 
uncertain Federal permits, which stifled 
hydro-electric development, were intro- 
duced with the advent of the so-called 
Pinchot Conservation Policies. In Cali- 
fornia, some 45 per cent. of the land is 
owned or controlled by the Federal 
Government and most of this vast,acre- 
age lies in the mountains, where 
hydro-electric energy must be generated. 
Hence it was and is practically im- 
possible fo install generating systems of 
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economical size without utilizing at least 
some part of the public domain, and elec- 
tric investment rested upon uncertain per- 
mits, objectionable because they were re- 
vocable at will and failed to assure ade- 
quate compensation in case of revocation. 
Furthermore, if but a fractional part of 
plant, water storage and the like, occupied 
public land, the Government demanded 
full control of the entire system—reser- 
voirs, plants, transmissions and distribu- 
tions. 

Now, however, governmental uncertainty 
has been supplemented by the Federal 
Power Bill (H. R. 3184) of 1920, which 
in regard to general principles, is con- 
sidered“a sound, workable and equitable 
law. It creates a small commission and 
delegates thereto almost plenary powers 
of decision. It provides for the super- 
vision of security issues, the fixing of 
rates and regulation of service by state 
bodies, the establishment of definite ten- 
ures not to exceed fifty years, and ade- 
quate compensation for net investment, 
as well as severance damages, if the 
whole o any part of any project be taken 
by the Government or at the termination 
of tenure granted to other parties. 


The Passing of Steam 


Thirdly, for many years the economic 
expediency of hydro-generation rather 
than steam-generation has been a much 
mooted question. As a rule the initial 
cost of the former is twice that of the 
latter, but in cost of operation the ratio 
is more than reversed. Size of plant is 
essential to economical use of distant 
mountain water power. Huge capital is 
required for dams, plants, long-distance 
transmissions and expensive distribution 
systems. Not only must immediate con- 
sumption be considered but, because of 
the enormous first cost, reasonable 
growth must be anticipated, and contin- 
uity of efficient service maintained re- 
gardless of drought in summer, ice in 
winter and damage, by wind, sleet and 
lightning, to transmission lines hundreds 
of miles in length. 

On the other hand, steam plants are lo- 
cated near points of distribution, con- 
structed at present-need capital expense 
only, and markedly improved in efficiency 
by invention. 

Prior to the war and advanced prices 
for all commodities, California Power 
Administrator H. G. Butler said: 


“Steam plants are built only 
when and where required. In- 
vestment is limited to immediate 
demands and the efficiency of the 
steam turbine has increased from 
an output of 150 Kw. Hrs. per 
barrel of oil to well over 300 Kw. 
Hrs. The Diesel internal com- 
bustion engine, with its higher ef- 
ficiency than the steam turbine, is 
even a stronger competitor of hy- 
dro-electric power, where fuel oil 
is available.” 

There is now electric steam generation 
in California of over 400,000 horse power 
of energy, but conditions favorable to 
steam have changed. Fuel oil is now 
$2.00 against $1.40 a barrel but three years 
ago; labor and materials have advanced 
in like proportion, and the economic 
pendulum has swung to hydro develop- 
ment, probably never to return. 

Fourthly, not of least importance in re- 
tarding all utility progress (hydro-elec- 
tric generation included), has been the an- 
tagonistic attitude of the people toward 
accumulations of capital. False leaders, 
misapplying the words of Roosevelt— 
“Malefactors of great wealth”—included 
in this category all those of commercial 
initiative, and business vision. 

But this sentiment has changed. The 
people realize that unduly curbing utilities 
is detrimental to public welfare; that cor- 
poration baiting is a common nuisance; 
that savings will not be invested in chan- 
nels clogged with jealous, envious restric- 
tions and risks of confiscation, either in 
whole or in part; that where money will 
not flow, progress is impossible; and that 
corporate organization is the best known 
method of assembling, managing and con- 
trolling large units of working capital, 
either in the interests of property owners, 
or the public at large. 


Rate Increases Become Understood 


Fifthly, because of this widespread pub- 
lic distrust adequate compensation for util- 
ity service was not infrequently denied by 
regulatory bodies throughout the country. 
The result was impairment of usefulness, 
deterioration of physical properties, and 
public inconveniences not tolerable in 
modern organized communities. 

In utility matters, rates, i.e¢., the cost of 
service to consumers, is not nearly as vital 
as is the fact of efficient uninterrupted 
supply of such service. Is there anything 
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more universally exasperating than the 
loss of time and the economic waste inci- 
dent to slow, antiquated street car trans- 
portation, delayed and indistinct telephone 
connection, inferior and_ intermittent light 
and power supply? And yet, are not these 
largely due to lack of adequate income? 

For instance, at this writing, some five 
weeks’ production of steel ingots are in 
the Pittsburg mill yards, as a result of 
clogged railroad traffic. In other words, 
$150,000,000 is there tied up in “frozen 
credits,” because rates for service under 
Government operation were not sufficient 
to meet operating expenses, security pay- 
ments and to repair the dam- 
ages of excessive war traffic. 
The same condition retards 
the movements of farm crops, 
mercantile supplies, manufac- 
tured commodities, etc., and 
stagnates the entire compli- 
cated mechanism of modern 
business. Insufficient and in- 
efficient utility service, then, 
is more deadly in its effect 
on organized society than rate 
increases that may be required 
to assure efficiency. 

Sixthly, the demands of the 
late war were prior to all 
other exigencies. Money was 
diverted from the construction 
of anticipative productive en- 
terprise to the manufacture of 
war materials—means of de- 
stroying life and property— 
regardless of waste and ex- 
travagance. As the funds of 
the country were consumed, 
interest on Government loans 
increased from 3% per cent 
to 4% per cent. When the 
war was over, the excessive 
demand for private money 
advanced its price 
from 5 per cent. to 


body is the Railroad Commission of which 
Mr. E. O. Edgerton is President. The 
broad-minded constructive ideas and 
conservative leadership of Mr. Edgerton 
have invaluably aided in awakening public 
opinion to the principles of sound finance, 
and stability of public utility investment. 

Mr. Edgerton courageously suggests the 
adoption of three fundamentals as a basis 
for solving the complicated problems of 
utility finance. First, that rates be fixed 


not as heretofore on the basis of physical 
valuation—always matter of varying en- 
gineering judgment, and expensive pro- 
longed contention of conflicting interests 
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AN EFFICIENT HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANT 


Although the initial cost of hydro-generation is more costly 
than steam-generation, the cost of operating the hydro-electric 
plant is considerably less—the ratio being about two to one 


the payment of security interest aad divi- 
dends during the smaller earning period 
of business cycles. Third, that efficiency 
in operation and management accrue in 
part to the benefit of utilities, rather than 
as now, to the diminution of utility in- 
come, which not only decries effort to- 
ward economy but actually increases in- 
difference to operating costs and methods. 

The Market for Electrical Energy 

The market for California’s electrical 
energy may be classified as follows: Some 
45% to industry, 15% to lighting, etc., 
20% to transportation, and 20%, to agri- 
culture development and irrigation, 

Population, the basic meas- 
ure of community develop- 
ment, is increasing in Cali- 
fornia at the rate of 60% to 
65% per decade, but the in- 
dustrial centers grow three 
times faster than the rural 
districts. Moreover, the out- 
put of California’s manufac- 
tured goods is larger than all 
other Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States combined, and 
has probably increased over 
50% since 1910. Hence in- 
dustrial expansion—the basic 
barometer of power consump- 
tion—is not only most satis- 
factory in point of invest- 
ment security, but is an ever 
rapidly increasing market for 
electrical energy. 

With this remarkable in- 
crease in population—ap- 
proached only by New York 
and Pennsylvania—the de- 
mand for extended betterment 
in lighting and street railway 
facilities is inevitable. Fur- 
‘ thermore, eventually electri- 
fication of the steam rail- 

way facilities is in- 
evitable. Further- 





8, 9 and even 10 
per cent., and this 
abnormality re- 
stricted permanent 
betterment to mat- 
ters of urgent im- 
mediate necessity. 
But, even the 
ravages of war are 
not permanently 
harmful. Recupe- 
ration is the cure 
for inflated credits, 
and overstrained, 
overworked dol- 
lars. Now, the 
underlying policy 
of the country’s 
business is the ad- 
justment of eco- 
nomic conditions— 
the payment of 





more, eventually 
electrification of 
the steam railroads 
will be effected, al- 
though, contrary to 
general belief, 
probably not with- 
in the next ten 
years, as traffic 
density and con- 
templated changes 
of alignment will 
hardly warrant the 
enormous expense 
of such conversion 
prior to the suc- 
ceeding decade. 
The true cost of 
power is maximum 
peak load, which 
in railroading is 
markedly variable 








indebtedness — de- 
flation.. When in- 
dustry has regained 
a state of normal 
equilibrium, money 
will return to low- 
er levels, the pru- 
dent will seek secure investment, and_ the 
issues of the tried, rejuvenated utilities 
will be in heavy demand. 
Attitude of California R.R. Commission 
In. California; the utility regulatory 
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DYNAMO GENERATING ROOMS 


Despite the fact that the efficiency of the steam turbine has increased from 150 
kilowatt hours to over 300, conditions favor hydro-developments and there are over 
15,000,000 acres of California land awaiting power 


—but more with regard to interest and 
dividend requirements of “agreed” utility 
financial structures approved im toto .by 
the regulatory body. Second, that in 
time of plethora reserves be created for 


—intermittent. The 
railroads are not 
in position to re- 
tail the surplus 
power of their own 
generators, and it 
is claimed that 
wholesaling to distributing utilities is not 
profitable. Moreover, it is doubted if the 
railroads will be permitted to sell their 
surpluses. Again, in California’s hun- 
dred millions of acres, some twenty-eight 
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millions are arable, and of the latter 
twenty-two millions are irrigable, and 
some two millions drainable. There is 
apparently water for the gravity irriga- 
tion of but ten millions of these irrigable 
acres, and the balance must. largely rely 
on power pumping. Mr. John A. Britton, 
General Mariager of the Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company, says, “There are in 
Central California alone 15,000,000 acres 
of land which can be irrigated or re- 
claimed if we had the power to spare.” 
Hence the existing and potential market 
for utility power is exceedingly attractive. 


The Investment Worth of Electric Utilities 


With the exception of street railways 
(which, not infrequently abused by pro- 
moters, constructed through insufficiently 
peopled territories, peculiarly subjected to 
political attack, and by reason of their 
unpopularity and economic conditions, 
many times refused adequate rates— 
were plunged into serious financial 
troubles) utilities throughout the country 
have weathered the late financial strain 
with remarkable fortitude. They have 
passed the crucial tests of war with bet- 
ter averages than most other forms of 
investment enterprise. Regardless of nar- 
row minded objections, their rates, as a 
rule, have been adequately advanced, their 
credit maintained, their properties pre- 
served, and in few, if any cases have re- 
ceivership been recorded. 

Mr. Cyrus Peirce, a leading utility ex- 
pert of the country, in an address to the 
late California Bankers Convention said, 
“When deflation has been completed and 
the wreckage is cleaned up, it will mipt be 
necessary to carry on a campaign of in- 
struction to convince you of the stability 
of public utility investment.” 


Utility Securities vs. Railroad and Munic- 
ipal Bonds 


Mr. Peirce also cifed comparative sta- 
tistics of enlightening worth. He declared 
that from December, 1916, to April, 1920, 
ten choice railroad issues declined 22.5%, 
California State 4s. 17.5%, leading Cali- 
fornia County Bonds 182%, San Fran- 
cisco City and County bonds 17.4%, nine- 
teen choice utilities of Pennsylvania, New 
York, Illinois, etc., 10.8%, and ten lead- 
ing California utility bonds 12.0%. To 
quote Mr. Peirce, “These comparisons 
show that well managed properly secured 
public utility issues have shown more sta- 
bility in a market of this kind than either 
governmental or railroad obligations, and 
as a matter of fact more stability than the 
bonds of the United States Government 
itself.” 

The question naturally arises: Why are 
California utility securities so uriusually 
stable? In the first place, they are found- 
ed upon necessity. Men must have water, 
light and power regardless of business 
conditions. Hence their revenues are pe- 
culiarly constant. In the second place, 
the leading California electrical utilities 
cover ‘mmense territories and serve in- 
dustrial, agricultural, commercial, pri- 
vate and public organizations. Further- 
more, in addition to the sale of power, 
they usually retail gas, water, sometimes 
steam for heating, street railway. trans- 
portation and the like. Hence their in- 
comes are extensively diversified. In the 
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third place, izing the indispensable 
nature of utility service and the impor- 
tance of adequate maintenance, the Rail- 
road Commission has granted the rate in- 
creases necessary to their support. In the 
fourth place, during business depression, 
utility financing has been minimized, and 
in this it is pertinent to compare utility 
practice with that of the subdivisions of 
government. . 

Encouraged by the flow of funds int 
tax exempt securities and regardless of 
monetary conditions, politicians, availing 
themselves of opportunity, have plunged 
ahead with pet construction schemes of 
all sorts. To sustain this indictment, we 
need but cite the borrowings of states, 
counties and municipalities as follows: 
In 1910, $329,360,955; in 1918 (a war 
year) $262,868814; and in 1919, $748,- 
205,783. Is not this evidence of political 
profligacy significant? Does not compari- 


son establish the superior worth and sta- 
bility of utility issues? 


The gross income of California’s four 
leading hydro-electric utilities, i.e., Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. Great Western 
Power Co. of California, San Joaquin 
Light and Power Corporation, and the 
Southern California Edison Co., exceeds 
$42,000,000, their customers number more 
than 600,000; under the regulating in- 
fluences of the Railroad Commission, their 
transmission lines have been connected 
from Oregon to Mexico, from the perpet- 
ual snows of the high Sierras to the Sea; 
and in the near future heavy conduit con- 
struction now proposed will harness the 
energy of the state into a_ veritable 
“river of power,” distributing energy in 
constant, uninterrupted reliable service to 
all power users of the state, maximizing 
the security of electric utility revenues, 
and placing the bonds and stocks of these 
companies in most enviable and desir- 
able investment position. Pac. Gas & 
Elec. vol. 24, p. 776; G. W. Pr. vol. 24, 
p. 302; San. J., St. & Pr., vol. 24, p. 478; 
So. Cal. Edison, vol. 24, p. 29. 








Actual Value of Pennsy’s Leased Lines 
Greater Than That of Any Other System 
(Continued from page 683) 








Central Pennsylvania under lease to 
Northern Central. It has outstanding 
$600,000 4% guaranteed stock of the par 
value of $20, of which the lessee owns 
$11,460. The Shamokin Valley & Potts- 
ville, owning 40 miles, has issued $869,- 
450 6% guaranteed stock:of ghe par value 
of $50, of which Northern Central owns 
$619,650. 


ELMIRA & WILLIAMSPORT 


The Elmira & Williamsport, which, ex- 
cept for a short gap, forms a northern ex- 
tension of the Northern Central, owns 75 
miles between the cities named. It was 
formerly under lease to Northern Centrai 
but this has been transferred to Pennsyl- 
vania. The company has outstanding 
$963,000 first 4s of 1950, $570,000 income 
Ss of 1962 $500,000 7% guaranteed pre- 
ferred stock and $500,000 5% guaranteed 
common ‘tock, both stocks of $50 par 
value. . 

The Elmira & Lake Ontario is only in- 
directly under lease, as all of its $1,500,000 
outstanding stock is owned by Northern 
Central. The company owns 100 miles 
from Elmira to Sodus Point on Lake On- 
tario with a branch to Canandaigua, Its 
only securities in the hands of the public 
consist of $500,000 5s maturing in 1924. 


These comprise the principal leases east 
of Pittsburgh. 

In point of mileage, and probably in 
value, the most important lease is that of 
the Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago, 
forming the main line from Pittsburgh to 
Chicago. This company has no bonds but 
the following 7% guaranteed stocks: 
$14,713,700 preferred, $5,000,586 original 
stock unexchanged, $22,955,400 common, 
$42,261,500 special stock unexchanged, Of 
the $22,955,400 common, Pennsylvania 
owns $12,780,600. In January of this year, 
a special dividend of 534% was declared 
on both preferred and common stocks. 

The Pittsburgh, Youngstown & Ashta- 
bula owns 138 miles of road extending 
south from Lake Erie and connecting at 


several points with other leased lines. The 
company has outstanding $1,538,000 con- 
solidated 5s of 1927, $4,717,000 general 4s 
of 1948, $9,089,000 7% guaranteed pre- 
ferred stock and $2,100,000 7% guaranteed 
common. Pennsylvania Company owns all 
the common and $5,774,500 of the pre- 
ferred. 

The Erie & Pittsburgh owns 83 miles 
between Girard Junction on Lake Erie and 
Newcastle Junction where a connection is 
made with the Pittsburgh, Youngstown & 
Ashtabula. The company’s outstanding 
securities consist of $3,806,000 314% bonds 
of 1940, $2,000,000 7% guaranteed stock, 
and $1,723,800 7% guaranteed better- 
issues are of $50 par value. 

The Cleveland & Pittsburgh owns 205 
miles-of road extending, south from Cleve- 
land and connecting at several points with 
the Pittsbuxgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago and 
the Panhandle. The following securities 
are outstanding: $4,396,000 4%s of 1942, 
$4,206,000: 3%4s issued in three series ma- 
turing ia 1942, 1948 and 1950, $17,893,400 
4% guaranteed betterment stock, $9,450 
10% guaranteed stock and $11,228,300 7% 
guaranteed stock. All the issues are of $50 
par value and of the betterment. stock, 
Pennsylvania Company owns $5,526,200, 

Columbus & Xenia, which owns 55 miles 
between these two cities, is under lease 
to Panhandle, controlled through stock 
ownership by Pennsylvania. The company 
has outstanding $1,786,200-8 2/5% guaran- 
teed stock of the par value of $50. 

Little Miami, also under lease to Pan- 
handle, owns 102 miles between Xenia and 
Cincinnati, with branches to Springfield 
and Dayton. The company has $1,070,000 
4s of 1962, $4,642,650 4% guaranteed junior 
betterment stock and $4,837,300 8 3/5% 
guaranteed stock, both of the par value of 
$50. 

Many of the foregoing stocks are now 
selling to yield comparatively low returns 
but those of some of the less important 
parts of the system can be purchased to net 
better than 7%. The security in every in- 
stance is ample.—vol. 25, p. 806. 
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Investors’ Indicator of Public Utilities ' 








The dividend rate given covers regular declared dividends on yearly basis. Extra or stock dividends are noted from time to time in 
the comment column on the right, which also summarizes important price-affecting factors. The yield on price is based on regular dividends 
and the last reported sale or bid price before going to press. Latest bid price given in column headed “Recent Price” in preference to 
a very old sale. A minus sign before earnings column indicates a deficit for the year in dollars per share. 


INTENDING PURCHASERS should 
read all notes carefully and consult 
“Financial News and Comment.” It 
is also well to consult our Inquiry 
Department, 


Price Range, Pres- Yield 
1916to Date Re- ent on Re- Dollars Earned Per Share 
cent Div. cent - A ~, 
High Low Price Rate Price 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 


Amer. Lt. & Trac 110 110 $7 64 246 725.6 20.9 144 13.6 4 Gross earnings of subsidiaries showing 
steady increase. 

Amer. Power & Lt - 45 *42 9.5 4.2 6.4 4.6 4.9 °~ 3.7 ' Little affected by poor conditions 
among other public utilities. 

Amer, Pub. Util *3 3.8 1 —0.6 Situation somewhat better than a year 
ago. 

Amer, Tel. & Tel..... otaes 98 - 9.5 ' ’ Doing largest turnover in history. 

Am, W. W. & El. Ist pfd... ke — 2? 9.5 ' Financing relative to liquidating accrued 
dividends progressing satisfactorily. 

Bklyn, Edison ..........++. 87 8 ; Business increasing steadily. 


Bklyn. Rapid Transit 12 0 - : ‘ e Company is attempting to secure higher 
fares. 


Cities’ Service t . Record year credited for 1920. 


Remarks 





Columb. Gas & Elec........ 5 ‘ ’ ; . . Increasing its oil operations steadily. 

Com, Pr. Ry. & Lt , , , Is increasing plants and equipments, 

Cons. Gas of N. Y.. . ’ . A . ; . Court allows increase from 80c. rate 
to $1.20. 

Detroit Edison . ‘ . . . 3 5 Stock an attractive investment; _re- 
cently granted higher rates. 

Detroit Unit. Ry. ........- ‘ ’ , , . . b Rate agitation. Increased fares to help 
earnings. 

Ba Chats Gee BA. ceccsccses 0 9, ' ’ : .6 Adversely affected by increased costs. 

Affected by sharp competition and pos- 


Mackay Co 
sible rate war. 








Montana Pr. Operations for current year to reflect 
better conditions. 
Subsidiary develops large coal mine. 


Formerly Ohio Cities Gas; the oil op- 
erations show 40% increase over 1919. 


North Amer, Co. . 
Pure Oil Co. (Par $25)..... 


Pae. Gas & Elec Treasury position very strong; just 
granted rate increase. 
Pac. Tel. & Tel Makes important improvements. 


People’s Gas Lt. & Coke.... Unfavorably affected by municipal regu- 


lation. 
Oil department in very favorable posi- 
tion. 
Gas subsidiary recently increased rates. 
Earnings improving. Subsidiary grant- 
ed fare increase. 
Rate adjustment to offset high costs. 
Oil subsidiary proving very profitable. 
Earnings continue unsatisfactory. 
Increase of fare to help earnings. 


Phila, Co, [Pitts.] (Par $50) 


Pub. Serv. Corp., N. J.... 
Rep. Ry. & Lt 


So. Cal. Edison ........ eee 
Stand. Gas. & El. pfd. ($50) 
Third Ave. Ry. ... 

Twin City Rapid Transit... 


United Lt. & Ry..........- Upward tendency in earnings, Sub- 


sidiaries’ customers increase. 

To benefit by prosperity uf subsidiaries 
Reorganization strengthens company. 

Heavy demand for output in this ter- 
ritory. 

Direct service to South America to !« 
of great benefit. 


United Ry. Inv., pfd 


Western Power, pfd. 








Western Union Teleg 


t Also 8% in stock payable quarterly. Stock extra 7%. a Paid 12% in stock in 1919, 10% in 1920. b Omitted last quarterly 
dividend in 1919. c Paid 13% in common stock in 1919, 3% in 1920. d January, 1920, dividend passed. e Dividends accumulated 124%. 








* Bid price. 
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Public Utility Situation Takes Decided Turn for Better 


Evidences of More Hopeful Outlook Increasing—Wise Investing in This Group Believed to 


CS ae have combined 
A in-late years to handicap the prog- 
ress of our public utilities. Hostile 
public sentiment burdensome, and, in 
some cases, backbreaking legislation, 
the war, with the drastic changes it 
vrought in prices, and last, but most 
important, the attitude of the laboring 
classes, have all conspired to set the 
tilities-years back in their operations, 
their efficiency and their earning power. 
In recent months, however, the situa- 
tion has undergone a very decided 
hange for the better. Present indica- 
ions all point to the conclusion that 
yperating costs have about reached 
their peak. Improved methods of 
peration have been instituted by many 
‘ompanies, and the resulting economies 
will at least partially offset recent in- 
creases in the costs of labor and ma- 
terials. 

Of greatest importance is the fact 
that the public, awakening from a kind 
of stupor, is at last beginning to realize 
how closely its own interests are linked 
up with those of the public utility com- 
panies. Through the maze of re- 
organizations, labor disputes, higher- 
fare pleas and what not, it is slowly 
dawning upon the man on the street 
that there is no corporate enterprise 
more essential to his welfare than the 
public utility. 


Another feature speaking well for the 
future of public service corporations, is 
the development of saner ideas as to 
their regulation as well as to the per- 
sonnel which may properly constitute 


the regulatory bodies. Regulation is 
today being accepted as an established 
institution having for its ultimate object 
the public benefit; and, slowly but 
surely, it is becoming a recognized fact 
that when you “regulate” a corpora- 
tion you assume the responsibility of 
maintaining its own integrity as well as 
defending the rights of the people it 
serves. 

The day does not seem far off, in fact, 
when the public will be wise enough to re- 
move regulatory bodies as far as pos- 
sible—and much further than they are 
today—from the active political field, 
on the obvious assumption (which must 
eventually become public knowledge) 
that politics and public service do not 
mix. 

These actual or prospective changes 
for the better in the operating condi- 
tions surrounding the public utilities 
have yet to be reflected in the market 
prices of their securities. As a result, 
it is the opinion of not a few authorities 
that the field now offers unusual invest- 
ment opportunities. 

The securities of many corporations 
which successfully weathered the diffi- 
culties arising during the war are avail- 
able at exceptionally low prices. Good 
possibilities for development are even 
to be found among the companies 
which suffered. most from the war—com- 
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panies which should gradually readjust 
their affairs on a sounder basis than ever 
before. 

But the investor who wishes to take 
full advantage of the opportunities of- 
fered in this group will be very unwise 
to plunge blindly into the game and 
selects his stock at random. The situa- 
tion that prevails today is one which it 
will take the strongest companies years 
to work out of. There are some con- 
cerns which, unless all signs fail, still 
have reorganization to face before pros- 
perity can be reached. Self-education 
and the most careful discrimination 
must be exercised by the investor who 
would do the “right thing at the right 
time.” 

Believing in the ultimate future of 
our utilities, and with the purpose in 
mind of assisting investors in separat- 
ing the wheat from the chaff, it will be 
my effort to review the public service 
companies which, in my opinion, offer 
the greatest inducements to funds it is 
desired to plant where they will have 
some chance of growing. Because of 
the breadth of the field and the varying 
conditions under which the different 
branches operate, it is impossible to 
adequately cover the subject in a single 
article. Therefore, it seems best to 
discuss separately, first, each branch of 
the service—electrical communication, 
light-heat-and-power, hydro-electricity, 
traction, etc..—and, thereafter, the lead- 
ing company in each of these branches. 

Some companies will be omitted. For 
example, although the railroads are, 
strictly speaking, public utilities, invest- 
ors like to consider them as a separate 
class. Also, numerous small companies, 
whose issues were put on the market 
by reputable interests and which, from 
the point of security of principal and 
stability of income, are fully the equal, 
if not the superior, of some of the more 
widely-known concerns, will not be re- 
viewed. However, the conditions that 
affect such companies as are analyzed 
may, of course, be interpreted as pro- 
portionately applicable to al! in the 
same class. 

Such space as is available in this article 
will be devoted to the prospects in gen- 
eral facing the individual branches of 
the public utility field. 


Electrical Communication 


Probably the public utility branch 
which affects most directly the daily life 
of the community, and of which each 
individual makes the largest daily use, 
is electrical communication. The great 
expansion in business in recent years 
would never have been possible but for 
the aid of the telephone and the tele- 
graph. 

The numerous small companies 
which started out at the beginning of 
this enterprise were soon consolidated. 
Today the combined system, controlled 
under the holding company, the Ameri- 


can Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
is the largest and the most stupendous 
of any of the public utility corporations. 

While formerly there was a discus- 
sion favoring the nationalization of 
wire companies, the experience during 
the war period has shown the folly of 
such a procedure. Americans who ex- 
perimented while abroad with the Eu- 
ropean telephone systems came home 
singing the praises of the service here 
in the United States. No one who has 
ever tried both systems has ever de- 
clared for government operation of the 
telephones. 


Light, Heat and Power 


From the investment standpoint, 
light-heat-and-power companies as a 
class probably represent the strongest 
of all the public utility corporations. 
Reports from all over the country indi- 
cate that the increase in gross earnings 
from additional business and from in- 
creases in rates was at least sufficient 
to offset the increases in operating ex- 
penses. The rates charged by these 
companies are sufficiently flexible to 
permit gradual readjustment of income 
to meet successfully all changes in con- 
ditions and all increases in costs of 
labor and materials, and the prospects 
are that corporations providing light, 
heat and power will enjoy unparalleled 
prosperity in the future. 

There has been an enormous increase 
in electrically driven machinery within 
the past few years. The ease of opera- 
tion, the small expense of installation, 
the small amount of labor required for 
operation, and the increasing cost of 
fuel and labor necessary to other sys- 
tems, have made the use of central 
station power the ideal means of plant 
operation. Large central stations have 
demonstrated their ability to produce 
and distribute power at such an eco- 
nomical rate that their position is per- 
manently assured. 

There is a general tendency among 
progressive electric light and power 
companies toward the elimination of 
ineficient generating plants. This is 
being accomplished largely by intercon- 
nection, which serves to make the load 
factor of the power equipment more 
economical, and thus utilizes the oper- 
ating plant to its best advantage. 

It has been estimated that, by future 
developments of water power and the 
location of large steam driven electric 
stations at tidewater and at points near 
the mouth of mines, the present power 
requirements could be served by one- 
third of the present generating capacity 
and the coal saving would be upwards 
of 30,000,000 tons a year. 


Hydro-Electric Systems 


The water-power, hydro-electric, plant 
while under the light, heat and power di- 
vision is such an important branch and one 
for which the future promises so much. 
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that a separate discussion is necessary. 
The huge network of water-power plants 
‘has only begun to use the water-power 
possibilities of this great country. As 
year by year we come more and more to 
appreciate the limitations of stored fuel 
and to realize the wasteful practices we 
have pursued, the necessity of providing 
for the future forces itself upon us and we 
turn to the vast water resources for a 
possible solution. Through the ages the 
loss of power raised by the sun to run 
unused into a dead and thankless sea is 
the only irretrievable loss which civiliza- 
tion knows and it is high time this loss 
were converted into a gain. 

Interconnection in these hydro-electric 
systems is only in its infancy and the fu- 
ture will see great strides in electric trans- 
mission of power whereby there will be 
exchanges of energy between independent 
watersheds and seasonal interchange of 
great blocks of power which should make 
the system flexible and the load factor 
more uniform, thereby increasing the effi- 
ciency of the gigantic network and reduc- 
ing wasted energy. 

Even now the hydro-electric companies 
are among the strongest financially and 
to the foresighted investor who not only 
appraises the company on its present as- 
sets but who looks to the future worth 
of its equities these corporations should 
make a very strong. appeal. 

The water-power companies have bene- 
fited largely by the relatively small use 
of labor and fuel; in addition the rising 
cost of power produced by steam has in- 
creased thet salable value of hydro-electric 
power. The intrinsic soundness of the 
business of these companies should be 
fully realized and the difficulties encoun- 
tered by street railways should not over- 
shadow the whole public utility field. 


Tractions 


Street Railways as a class have suf- 
fered more than any other of the public 
utilities from conditions brought about by 
the war, however; there are some traction 
situations which: merit confidence. While 
a few companies have a hopeful outlook, 
there are many others which require dras- 
tic local adjustments before the securities 
of these lines are brought into a position 
warranting the investment of funds. 

The present census is showing enor- 
mous increases in urban population and 
during the past decade there has been 
but little increase in traction mileage, 
which has resulted in a stunted growth 
with insufficient facilities. The electric 
railway industry bears vital relation to 
city development and to land values and 
any impairment in its service or any cur- 
tailment in expansion is quickly reflected 
in values. 

One of the serious impediments to the 
development and extension of street rail- 
ways is the competition by private auto- 
mobiles and by the auto-bus. 

The Federal Electric Railway Commis- 
sion has just recently recommended 
sweeping reforms in this business where- 
by it is hoped that public confidence and 
credit may be restored. They recognize 
the seriousness of the competition of the 
auto-bus service and state that these two 
services cannot permanently exist and pay 
their own way in competition with each 
other under ordinary urban conditions but 
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suggest that the motor-bus may properly 
be used to supplement the service ren- 
dered by the street car. All transporta- 
tion service is for the public and unneces- 
sary and destructive competition ought. 
not to be permitted. 

To meet the necessary improvements 
and additions for keeping the street car 
service up to the needs of the community 
required an increased rate and the in- 
creases which have been granted have not, 
as a rule, been out of proportion to the 
increase in the wage scale. This fact is 
not generally understood, and when the 
normal rate of fare is increased there is 
usually some reduction in the volume of 
riding. However, in cities where an in- 
crease in fare has been in effect for a 
reasonable period the volume is gradually 
returning to its pre-war basis. 

It is fundamentally true that the peo- 
ple as a whole have a keen sense of justice 
and in the long run will arrive at a cor- 
rect decision. The public is entitled to 
and will insist on reasonable rates, but it 
is willing to pay for good service. 

The general public realizes that a com- 
plete and unified system of transportation 


is an essétitial without which the business 
of the community must cease, *Such a 
service to permit the greatest develop- 
ment, especially in large and complex 
communities, must primarily depend upon 
the use of tracks in public streets, on ele- 
vated structures or in subways. 

Material progress is being made toward 
readjustments and the street railway sys- 
tems are slowly but surely securing finan- 
cial relief and improving their methods 
of operation, which, especially among the 
stronger concerns, promise ultimately to 
bring satisfactory results. 

As stated before, the subdivisions- oi 
the public utility field briefly reviewed 
here will be subsequently discussed in de- 
tail and analyses of several important 
companies made. Every effort’ will be 
made to assist the careful investor in his 
selection of sound securities in a group 
which promises to one day regain its for- 
mer commanding position. For the pres- 
ent, attention may be properly called to 
our Indicator of Public Utilities, on an- 
other page, which contains the outstanding 
facts concerning the more important com- 
panies. 





World Peace Depends on 


Solution of Oil Problem 


(Continued from page 670) 


a committee was appointed to ‘study the 
status of raw materials during the period 
of economic balance, which status shall 
be based upon the principle of economic 
fairness for. alk countries.’ We recom- 


mended that laws, regulations, or admin- 
istrative acts which tend to retard the de- 
velopment of the petroleum resources of 
the world be either repealed or revoked, 
and that equal privileges in all parts of 


the world be granted the nationals of all 
countries in the production of this great, 
useful natural resource, so vitally essen- 
tial to the world’s progress. 


World Peace at Stake 


“The future peace of the world,” Di- 
rector Manning commented, “requires that 
as a general principle any alien territory 
which has been or may be acquired 
should be held and governed in such a 
way as to assure equal treatment to all 
nations. We are facing a petroleum prob- 
lem which demands serious consideration 
by all nations working as a unit and 
capable of immediate application. We are 
facing a situation that must be solved by 
American oil men who have been the 
pioneers in this business, and it is not 
through any sense of proprietorship that 
they ask an entry into foreign lands to 
develop the ol rcsources of nations whose 
capital and talent are restricted. These 
men are really inspired by a desire to 
benefit the world by seeking to perpetuate 
an industry which is one of the greatest 
assets to humanity. 

“A rule of action enunciated by Thomas 
Jefferson was in principle, ‘that the 
American citizen abroad owes and dis- 
charges tax and military service to the 
United States. The United States owes 
and must discharge to that citizen the 
duty of protecting him in his life and 
property.’ This is good Americanism. 
It means neither war nor commercial de- 
struction. It really means peace and 


prosperity between nations. Venturesome 
oil men will be loath to risk their invest- 
ments in the acquisition of properties 
when changes in governments, retroactive 
legislation, or empirical legislation works 
toward the abolition of their acquisitions. 
In my opinion, our government should 
continue to insist on the open door policy 
in all countries and when this policy is 
conceded, effective means should be pro- 
vided to protect such rights acquired by 
American citizens. 


America the Greatest User of Oil 


“We are more vitally interested in for- 
eign oil development than any other race 
because we are the largest users. Graphi- 
cally the two curves, production and 
consumption, have crossed. For years 
the United States has been an importer 
of ‘crude oils to meet the domestic needs. 
One can get a picture of the probable 
ascent of the consumption curve in our 
predominate use of combustion engines; 
our possession and use of approximately 
six-sevenths of the motor-driven vehicles 
of the world; the proposed and partly 
accomplished use of fuel oil for steam 
generation in our Navy, Army, Marine, 
railways, industrial and heating plants, to 
appreciate the gravity of the situation. 
The Navy, it seems, should have a pref- 
erential call on oil for its bunkers be- 
cause of its many advantages over coal. 
These were demonstrated during the war 
with the result that other nations are now 
convinced of its desirability. The inevi- 
table result has been a scramble on the 
part of the great nations to maintain 
sources of petroleum. 

“The former self-sufficiency of the 
United States,” Director Manning con- 
cluded, “because of its relatively large 
production has made our nationals rather 
backward in acquiring foreign oil fields, 
particularly where not contiguous to our 
own borders. Some few United States 

(Continued on page 735) 
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International Traction Co. 





Drastic Reorganization of Big Buffalo Utility 


Non-Subscribing Holders of Collateral Trust Bonds Forfeit Entire Equity 


ROBABLY the most drastic re- 
I organization of any traction com- 

pany in the past twenty years has 
just been consummated by the Interna- 
tional Traction Company of Buffalo. 
It is the company’s second receivership 
within ten years. The declining pur- 
chasing power of the nickel fare would 
probably have brought the company 
into its present financial difficulties in 
any event, as it was not until after a 
receiver had been appointed that the 
company was allowed to increase its 
fare from 5 to 7 cents; but the over- 
generous dividend policy of the former 
management probably hastened the 
crisis. 

The International Traction Co. 
owned the entire capital stock of the 
International Railway Company, oper- 
ating the electric street railways in 
Buffalo, as well as the lines connecting 
Buffalo with Niagara Falls, Lockport, 
North Tonawanda and Tonawanda, and 
the local systems in these cities. In all, 
the system covered a total of 398 miles, 
of which 223 miles were in the City of 
Buffalo. 

There were $10,000,000 common, 
$4,468,000 7% preferred, $531,000 4% 
preferred, and $18,335,000 of the col- 
lateral trust 4% bonds of the Interna- 
tional Traction Co. outstanding. The 
bonds were secured by the entire $16,- 
320,500 capital stock, $4,344,000 refund- 
ing and Improvement 5% bonds of the 
International Railway Co., the operat- 
ing company, and $640,500 first mort- 
gage bonds of the subsidiary companies. 


Protective Committee Formed 


When, in December, 1918, it became 
apparent that the International Trac- 
tion Co. would not be able to pay the 
January 1, 1919, interest charges on the 
collateral trust 4s, a bondholders’ pro- 
tective committee was formed. This 
committee consisted of a number of 
very able bankers, and so won the con- 
fidence of the bondholders that over 
98'4% of them deposited their bonds. 

The committee then bought in the 
property for $2,000,000 at the fore- 
closure sale, the holders of the $225,000 
undeposited bonds receiving $112 a 
bond for their equity. 

Since purchasing the property, the 
protective committee has done much 
towards rehabilitating it. The mem- 
bers endeavored to find some one whom 
they felt could be relied upon to put 
the organization back on its feet, and 
were fortunate enough to secure Mr. 
Thomas E. Mitten to undertake the 
task. One of the conditions under 
which Mr. Mitten assumed this respon- 
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sibility was that the stock be placed in 
a five-year voting trust, thereby assur- 
ing him of full authority during the 
time he is in charge. 

Through Mr. Mitten’s efforts the fare 
was increased from 5 to 7 cents, and 
while this has resulted to date in a 
decrease of 14% in traffic, the increase 
in income is running at the rate of 
$1,000,000 a year. Owing to the great 
increases in the cost of operation and 
the failure of the former management 
to make adequate reserves, however, 
the railway company has an operating 
deficit of over $2,000,000. 

The supplemental indenture to its 
refunding and improvement 5% bonds 
provides that the railway company 
shall not issue any additional bonds 
under the mortgage until its earnings 
for a period of twelve consecutive 
months shall have equalled $800,000 
over all charges ahead of the stock. 
It was accordingly imperative to make 
provision for more than the immediate 
financial needs of the company. The 
operating deficit must at some time be 
taken care of, and probably the most 
urgent need was to provide for neces- 
sary renewals and new construction. 


Plan of Readjustment 


The readjustment lately agreed upon 
of the financial structure of the Inter- 
national Railway Co. called for increas- 
ing the capital stock from $16,707,500 
to $17,195,000, an amount equal to 95% 
of the principal of the 4% bonds of the 
International Traction Co., which have 
been deposited under the protective agree- 
ment. Provision was also made for ex- 
changing all of the stock of the Interna- 
tional Railway Co. for the voting trust 
certificates issued under the five-year 
voting trust agreement. 

No provision was made for the stock 
of the International Traction Co. Each 
of the depositors of $1,000 of the Inter- 
national Traction Co. collateral trust 4% 
bonds was given the privilege of purchas- 
ing $200 in principal of the refunding and 
improvement 5% bonds of the Interna- 
tional Railway Co. for $100 plus accrued 
interest, and also the opportunity to pur- 
chase voting trust certificates for 9% 
shares of stock for $100. Under this 
severe reorganization, the only value re- 
maining to the old collateral trust 4% 
bonds of the International Traction Co. 
was the privilege of subscribing to the 
new securities, while the non-subscribing 
bondholders did not get any of their for- 
mer equity. As both the stock and bond 
issues were underwritten, the plan was 
not dependent upon being accepted by the 
bondholders, 


The bondholders who elected to pay 
the full $200 per bond will receive $200 
in the bonds of the International Rail- 
ways Co. at 50 and 9% shares of stock 
at $10.50 per share. 


How Earnings Are Running 


At the present time earnings of the 
International Railways are running at 
approximately $400,000 per annum, after 
interest charges on all its bonds and the 
$2,100,000 bank loans are taken care of. 
This is at the rate of 21%4% on. the 
$17,195,000 outstanding stock. 

The financial status of the Interna- 
tional Railway Co., after the new financ- 
ing goes through, gives the new man- 
agement cash on hand of $5,750,000, to- 
gether with securities in the treasury 
having a market value of $650,000, mak- 
ing a total of $6,400,000. Against these 
assets there are bank loans totalling 
$2,100,000, compensation to the pro- 
tective committee of $100,000, and esti- 
mated expenses for improvements dur- 
ing the remainder of 1920 of $300,000, 
or a total of $2,500,000, leaving a net 
balance of $3,900,000. Thus the com- 


pany has sufficient funds to take care 


of improvements, which program calls 
for an expenditure of $1,500,000 in 1921. 


Conclusion 


All the difficulties of the traction 
companies have by no means been over- 
come. It would seem, however, that 
the people as a whole are beginning to 
realize that rates which were formerly 
sufficient are no longer adequate to 
keep corporations of this kind operating 
efficiently. 

Approximately three-fourths of all 
the cities in the United States having 
populations of over 25,000 have author- 
ized increases in fares, regardless of 
franchises, and many communities are 
now working out rate bases which will 
give the traction companies a proper re- 
turn upon their invested capital. 

This is the idea along which Mr. 
Mitten is now proceeding, and he hopes 
to have the properties of the Interna- 
tional Railway appraised and rates ad- 
justed so that they will give a return of 
6% on their replacement values. 

The refunding and improvement 5% 
bonds of the International Railway Co., 
under the present financial structure 
of the company, seems to deserve a fair 
rating. Earnings should continue to 
show a favorable margin over interest 
charges. These bonds are selling over 
the counter at around 55. The stock 
quoted around 15, and unlisted, now looks 
to be a long way from dividends. 





Mining Securities 





Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corp. 





Tennessee Copper Has Yet to Make Good 


Litigation and Poor Results of Subsidiaries Mar Company’s Record—Outlook Not Promising 


HE Tennessee Copper & Chemical 
Corporation was incorporated Oct 14, 
1916, under the laws of the State of 

New York. it is a holding company. Its 
original capital stock consisted ot 
400,000 shares of no par value. Of this 
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stock, 189,215 were issued in 1916 to pro- 
vide for the exchange, share for share, 
of stock of the Tennessee Copper Com- 
pany, which was incorporated April 24th, 
1899, under the laws of New Jersey. 
Stockholders of the Tennessee Copper 
Company were permitted to subscribe to 
stock of the new Tennessee Copper & 
Chemical Corporation at $16 a share, and 
203,732 shares were sold under this ar- 
rangement. The holding company now 
owns over 96% of the capital stock of the 
Tennessee Copper Company. 

In June, 1919, the capital stock of ihe 
Tennessee Copper & Chemical Corpova- 
tion was increased to 800,000 shares, of 
no par value, by the issuance of 400,000 
new shares which were offered to stock- 
holders at $12.50 a share. The purpose 
of the increase was to provide funds for 
the entrance of the company into the 
fertilizer business, thus assuring a per- 
manent outlet for a substantial portion of 
its sulphuric acid production. The South- 
ern Agricultural Chemical Corporation, of 
which the Tennessee Copper & Chemical 
Corporation owns all the capital stock, 
was organized to handle the new busi- 
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By C. S. HARTLEIGH 


ness. Of the authorized capital stock of 
the holding company, 792,947 shares are 
outstanding. All of the capital stock has 
been placed in a voting trust for five 


_ years. 


What the Company Owns 

The Tennessee Copper Company owns 
in fee 12,330 acres of mineral and timber 
lands, including the London, Burra Burra, 
and Eureka mines; and also leases 650 
acres, including the Polk Country Mine, 
for a term ending July 1, 1928, on a roy- 
alty of $7.50 per ton for all iron ore or 
other minerals sold from leased lands. 


©, * TENN: COPPER: 
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The company holds a lease on the School 
ore property, which expires in 1937. 
The mines are all located in Polk coun- 
ty, Tennessee. The company owns 7% 
miles of railroad connecting the mines 
with the smelter. The company’s smelt- 
ing plant consists of seven blast furnaces, 
and four converters having an annual 
capacity of 20,000,000 pounds of copper. 
It also owns a large plant for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid from blast fur- 
nace fumes, having a capacity of 250,000 
tons, 

During 1919, Tennessee Copper per- 
formed 4,774 feet of underground devel- 
opment work consisting of 2,680 feet of 
drifts, 1,482 feet of raises and winzes, 471 
feet of shafts, and 141 feet of crosscuts. 


During the same period 20 diamond drill 
holes were drilled having an aggregate 
length of 2,708 feet, and costing $3.34 
per foot. 

Production in 1919 


The ore production for the year 
amounted to 378,390 tons, at an average 
cost of $1.53: for’ mining ‘and $0.31 for 
development, or a total cost of $1.84 per 
ton. The ore reserves on Dec, 31, 1919, 
were estimated at 4,892,556 tons of de- 
veloped ore, including 130,000 tons broken 
ore in stopes. During 1919, the ore yield- 
ed about 25 pounds of copper per ton of 
ore. Production statistics of the company 
for the past seven years are shown in 
Graph I... Production costs, per ton of ore 
treated, and per pound of copper pro- 
duced, have increased rapidly during the 
past few years, reducing the company’s 
profit on copper to a narrow margin. 
These costs are shown in Graph II. 
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The Southern Agricultural Chemical 
Corporation is constructing a modern steel 
and concrete plant at Atlanta, Georgia, for 
the manufacture of acid phosphate and 
other fertilizers. This plant will have an 
initial capacity of 100,000 tons of acid 
phosphate per year, and is so designed 
that this tonnage can be increased when 
desired. The plant was expected to en- 
able the company to enter the fertilizer 
business, during the latter part of 1920, 

(Continued on page. 721) 
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Howe Sound Co. 





One of the Five Leading American Silver Producers 


Unceasing Efforts of the Late Grant B. Schley Put Howe Sound in Vanguard of White 


HE late Grant B. Schley was one of 
T the elect few who lived to see the 

realization of their fondest dreams. 
Pinning his faith to what was originally 
nothing better than a hole in the ground, 
known as the Howe Sound Company, he 
saw it develop during his lifetime into 
one of the first five silver-producing 
companies in the United States. So great 
was Schley’s confidence in the potential 
possibilities of the corporation that, for 
the benefit of the stockholders, he gave 
much of his time for many years as chief 
executive without remuneration. How-° 
ever, although he was himself a large 
stockholder, he derived no income from 
his investment, as dividends were not in- 
augurated until after his death. 

The value of Mr. Schley’s services is 
more readily apparent when it is noted 
that he brought to the Howe Sound Com- 
pany the valueof many years’ association 
with a number of other successful mining 
torporations, among them the American 
Smelting & Refining Company, Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, and Northern Pacific Railway. 

The Howe Sound Company is a holding 
corporation, owning all the outstanding 
stock of the Britannia Mining & Smelt- 
ing Company, Ltd., which in turn owns 
the Britannia Power and the Howe Sound 
Power Company, operating in British 
Columbia. It also owns 53,800 of the 
60,000 shares of the El Potosi Mining 
Company in Mexico. 

The capitalization of the company con- 
sists of 3,000,000 shares of $1 par value, 
of which 1,984,150 shares 


Metal Producers 
By L. F. GEORGE 


to the railroad connection for delivery to 
the flotation mill, amounted to 1,862,196 
tons on December 31, 1919, with an aver- 
age copper content of 3%. This ore was 
increased ‘last year by 280,000 tons. This 
inventory amounts to a gross of nearly 
112,000,000 pounds of copper, with a prob- 
able recovery of 90%, and alone is suffi- 
cient for nearly six years’ production 
based on the output of 1919. 

The expense of mining this ore has 
been charged against previous earnings, 
and it can be prepared for the market 
at a small percentage of its selling 
price. 

The magnitude of the Howe Sound 
property has necessitated a commensurate 
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erty, and is one of the oldest producers 
in that district, The total mining claims 
of the two companies comprise a little 
over 400 acres.- The El Potosi was a 
large earner and paid dividends for many 
years prior to being acquired by. the 
Howe Sound Company. 

Owing to the political upheaval and the 
general unrest in Mexico, these properties 
were not operated on any extensive pro- 
gram until early in 1917, and it was in 
that year that Howe Sound first received 
any material income from its Mexican 
subsidiary. 

Since the resumption of operations in 
1917, the mines have been worked prac- 
tically without interruption, the various 
revolutionary forces and the existing 
Governments having in no way interfered 
with the functions of the company. The 
wisdom and foresight of W. J. Quigly, 
manager of these properties, have created 
a trust and a confidence on the part of 
the employees in general, and the Mex- 
ican miners in particular which has elim- 
inated labor difficulties of all kinds. 
Wages have been voluntarily increased 
from time to time, and working conditions 
have been materially bettered by the erec- 
tion of a church, hospital, bathhouse and 
schools. These have brought about a 
feeling of goodwill among the workmen 
which has redounded to the benefit of 
the company. 


Conclusion 


There are many items which reflect the 
attractiveness of the stock of the Howe 
Sound Company.”Thecom- 
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are outstanding. Out of an 
authorized bond issue of $6,- 
00,000 20-year 6% bonds, 
$5,380,000 were sold to pur- 
chase the El Potosi proper- 
ties in Mexico. Of these 
bonds, $1,076,000 have been 


Gold (ozs.).. 
*1917 first year to show production from Mexican properties. 


HOWE SOUND CO, PRODUCTION. 
1916 1917 
16,288,835 16,857,329 


1915 1918 


pany has separate silver and 
cDpper properties, allowing 
it to take advantage of high 
prices in either metal, with- 
out sacrificing the other; 
less than one-quarter of 
a one per cent of its copper 


1919 
17,830,844 
14,724,614 

2,987,087 
4,350 














retired through the opera- 
tion of the 5% annual sinking fund, leav- 
ing a balance of $4,304,000 now outstand- 
ing. The remainder will be redeemed by 
the sinking fund prior to their maturity in 
1936. Dividends were started in April, 
1918, with the payment of 5 cents a share, 
and quarterly disbursements have since 
been maintained at this rate. 


Canadian Properties 

The Canadian properties, which were 
the nucleus of the Howe Sound Com- 
pany, have been added to from time to 
time, and now consist of 25,186 acres of 
mineral claims and 4,366 acres of timber 
licenses, located on the shores of Howe 
Sound, British Columbia. Approximately 
oly 100 acres of the 25,000 acres have 
been developed. The possibilities of the 
remaining acreage promise to take care 
of development during the next one hun- 
dred years, 

Ore in sight on which all mining costs 
have been applied, exclusive to tramming 
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amount of expenditure for equipment of 
a permanent nature. This equipment, con- 
sisting of concentrating mill, compressors, 
plant, power plant, machinery, etc., has 
cost upwards of $4,000,000, which is 
equivalent to over $2 per share on the 
outstanding stock. 


Mexican Holdings 

The purchase of the Mexican properties 
in 1915 has proved a very profitable in- 
vestment. They were acquired through 
the purchase of approximately 90% of 
the stock of the El Potosi Mining Com- 
pany at $100 a share. 

The El Potosi Mining Company prop- 
erty is located in the Santa Eulalia dis- 
trict, Chihuahua, Mexico, within twenty 
miles of Chihuahua City, and is one of the 
richest and most important lead-silver 
mines in northern Mexico. The El Potosi 
company owns nearly all the outstanding 
stock of the Chihuahua Mining Com- 
pany, which in turn owns adjoining prop- 


holdings have been devel- 
oped, guaranteeing a ‘long life to the 
mine; estimates of the silver properties 
are based only on values to the 1,200 foot 
level, although paying ore has been found 
on the 1,600 and 2,200 foot levels; also, 
from the fact that the properties are car- 
ried on the books at less than $8,000,000, 
upwards of $6,000,000 has been generously 
set aside for depreciation apd depletion: 

The net value of less than $2,000,000, 
at which the mines are carried on the 
balance sheet, is less than half the price 
paid for the Mexican properties: alone; 
this, together with the fact that earned 
surplus is equivalent to nearly $2 a share 
on the stock, and the further fact that 
earnings warranted the payment of divi- 
dends several years before their imaugura- 
tion in 1918, gives evidence of the ultra- 
conservative nature of the management, 
and explains why the stock has continu- 
ally sold at several times its par value.— 
vol. 26, p. 38. 
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Copper’s Troubles in 1919 


High Wages, Collapse in Foreign Demand and Heavy Supplies Hit Industry Hard—Future 
Depends on Improvement in Other Lines 


By H. A. C. JENISON, U. S. Geological Survey 


HE smelter output of copper in 1919- 


was about 1,310,972,000 Ib. a de- 
crease of 597,561,000 Ib. from that of 
1918. The production of refined primary 
and secondary copper from domestic and 
foreign ore and metal wa 1,863,580,000 Ib., 
which was 612,497,000 Ib. less than the pro- 
duction in 1918. Refined primary copper 
amounting to 326,043,000 Ib. was produced 
from ore or other material imported from 
foreign countries, principally Chile, Peru, 
Mexico and Canada. 
The discrepancy between the smelter 
production and the refinery production is 
due to the fact that 562,000,000 Ib. of 


less than the domestic consumption in any 
year since 1914, 
Poor Market Prevailed 

Many causes contributed to decrease the 
smelter and refinery production, the do- 
mestic consumption, and the exports, and 
to increase the stocks, but the principal 
cause was a poor market. The industry 
was working at maximum capacity when 
the war demand for copper ceased, and it 
was then, of course, forced to continue 
production only at the rate required to 
supply the ordinary commercial and in- 
dustrial demand. The war demand was 


actual cost of the production of a very 
large part of the previous year’s output 
All smelters and mines were forced to de- 
crease production. Some were shut down 
entirely ; others were operated at the mini- 
mum capacity that would keep the orgazi- 
zation intact and the equipment in proper 
order. Much of the copper in stock could 
not be profitably held, and the placing of 
a large part of it on the market kept the 
price down, though it showed a tendency 
to rise when the readjustment set in. 
High Wages an Obstacle 


The price during the year showed many 


stopped so suddenly as to disturb greatly fluctuations but averaged only 186c. a Ib, 
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blister copper and other material was in 


which was about 24 per cent less than the 
average price in amy year since 19]5, 
though the cost of labor and supplies had 
risen as much as 150 per cent during that 
time. 

The labor troubles in other industries 
decreased the demand for copper, in- 
creased the cost of supplies used by the 
copper industry, and materially increased 
the cost of production. 

By the time the price of copper had 
risen high enough to permit the industry 
to meet these unfortunate conditions 
foreign exchange began to fall so rapidly 
that foreign buyers were unable or re- 
luctant to purchase American copper, and 
finally the exchange between the United 
States and foreign centers dropped so low 
that they could no longer buy it. These 
conditions almost ruined the foreign mar- 
ket for American copper, and the demand 
and the price in the domestic market were 
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process of refining at smelters and re- 
fineries or in transit on January 1, 1919, 
and though it was smelted in 1918 it was 


not refined until 1919. 

In 1919 the imports of copper in all 
forms amounted to 429,388,000 Ib., and the 
exports of copper in all forms amounted 


to 516,628,000 Ib., which was 231,062,000 


‘Ib. less than the exports in 1918 and 
616,205,000 Ib. less than those in 1917. The 
exports in 1919 were less than in any year 
-since 1907, 


Increased Stocks on Hand 


‘On January 1, 1919, the stocks of re- 
‘fined copper were 180,000,000 Ib., and on 
January 1, 1920, they’ were 631,000,000 Ib., 

-an increase during 1919 of about 451 ‘000,000 
‘Ib. |The stocks on January 1, 1920, were 
.several-times greater than they have ever 
‘been before. 

In addition to the stocks of refined cop- 
, per in hand about 310,000,000 Ib. of blister 
copper and material was in process of re- 
fining at smelters and refineries or in 
-transit on January 1, 1920. This estimate 
does not include blister in foreign smelters 
destined for the United States for refin- 
ing nor.material in transit to the United 
States from such smelters. 

The apparent domestic consumption in 
1919 was about -876,564,000 Ib., which is 
- 785,106,000: Ib. less than that in 1918 and 
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the trade and industrial conditions, and 
the prospects for the immediate future ap- 
peared so uncertain that few industries 
were able to continue production without 
first decreasing it greatly and reorganizing, 
to some extent, their industrial mechanism. 


Split Between Prices and Costs 
Under the peace-time conditi the de- 
mand for copper was small the aver- 


age price soon fell from 24.7c. to about 
15c, a Ib. This price was far below the 


less than a had been at any time for 
several years. On the whole, the year was 
an unsuccessful one, and in view of th 
conditions it is remarkable that the ™ 
dustry remained as stable as it did. 


1920 Outlook Uncertain 


It is hard to foresee what improvemett 
can be expected in 1920, but the quantity 
‘of copper sold in the early part of 192) 
indicates that the year will be better tha 
1919. 
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imperial Oil Co., Ltd. 
International Petroleum Co. 





Petroleum Securities 





Tropical Oil Co. 





The Southern and Northern Extensions of “Standard Oil” 


Aggressive Policy of Imperial Oil Co., Ltd., Gives S. O. of New Jersey Commanding Position 
in Canada—Tropical Merger Consolidates Southern Interests 


By C. N. LINKROUM 


time Mr. W. C. Teagle was made presi- 
dent of the company in 1914. Mr. Teagle, 
prior to that time, had been vice-president 


Imperial Oil, Ltd, has shown a re- 
markable development in recent years, 
its greatest expansion dating from the 


ecree in 1911 divesting Standard 
‘il Company of New Jersey from 


F LLOWING the Supreme Court's 





control of 33 o€ its subsidiaries, the gen- 
eral impression was that the New Jersey 
Company without its subsidiaries would 
be only “shell.” Upon investigation, how- 
ever, it was found that the New Jersey 
Company retained control of 29 other 
subsidiaries, most of them operating in 
foreign fields, and that the company itself 
was an important refiner and distributor 

f petroleum and its products in this 
country. 

In 1918 -met earnings reported by 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
amounted to $77,571,348, of which $37,- 
674,286 or almost 50% represented the 
company’s proportion of earnings of affili- 
ated companies after deducting Federal 
taxes. For the year 1919 the company re- 
ported total net earnings of $77,985,685, 
of which $43,510,736 represented the com- 
pany’s proportion of earnings of affiliated 


of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and had had a very successful ex- 
perience in the oil business. After several 
years as head of the Imperial Oil, Ltd., 
Mr. Teagle was made president of the 
parent organization (Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey). At the time Mr. 
Teagle became president of the Imperial 
Oil, Ltd., that company was operating 
only one refinery at Sarnia, Ontario, and 
under his leadership new refineries were 
added at Montreal, Halifax, Regina and 
Vancouver and the capacity of the com- 
pany’s refineries greatly increased. 

The company now operates the refineries 
noted in Table I, which are completely 
equipped for the distillation of crude pe- 
troleum and the refining of its various 
products. 

The output of the company’s refineries 
during the five years ended December 31, 
1919 is shown in Table II. 


A PIPE LINE TERMINAL ( 
The picture shows pipes leading from In order to market its products in Can- 
the states of Missouri, Ohio, Pennsyl- ada and Newfoundland, the company 
vania and Kansas to the S. O. of N. J. operates 885 “stations and has approxi- 


companies before deducting Federal taxes. 
The Secend Largest Subsidiary 
Next to the Standard Oil Company of 








Louisiana, the largest and most important 
subsidiary of the Stand- 


at Bayonne. 


mately 30 gasoline service stations in vari- 
ous large cities. The 





ard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, is the Imperial Oil 
Company, Ltd. of Can- 
ada, which controls nearly 
all the petroleum business 
in the Dominion of Can- 
ada, does a large export 
business and also controls 
the International Petro- 
leum Company operating in 
the South American fields. 
Imperial Oil, . Limited, 
with the issuamce of new 
stock recently offered to 
stockholders, will have 
outstanding approximately 
$35,000,000 capital stock. 
The company’s net earn- 
ings in 1918 amounted to 
$7,170,686 after taxes on 
$30,000,000 capital stock, 
while in 1919 net earnings 
were reported at $8,350,- 
000 after taxes. Standard 
Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey’s 89% proportion of 
these earnings amounted 
to $5,554,844 in 1918 and 
$6,824,158 in 1919. 
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arated from the crude oil. 


a working day. 


A BATTERY OF STANDARD STILLS 


This is the latest type of steam still from which naphtha is sep- 
Each still earns $1,000 an hour, or $24,000 


Sry growth in the company’s 


ae | earnings is shown in the 


accompanying Table III. 
From this it will be seen 
that net income since 1914 
has more than doubled. 
The company’s last 
available balance sheet, 
dated December 31, 1918, 
showed it to be in a strong 
financial condition, Total 
assets amounted to $75,- 
169,255 and the surplus 
amounted to $34,269,133, 
compared with $30,000,000 
capital stock. The com- 
pany’s current assets 
amounted to $42,335,995, 
while current liabilities 
amounted to $10,290,862. 


Strong Position in Canada 


Imperial Oil Company’s 
position in the petroleum 
trade of Canada today is 
stronger than that ever 
enjoyed by the Standard 
Oil Company in this coun- 
try. In Canada a tax is 
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placed upon the importation. of -refined 
products, and this makes it almost impos- 
sible for an oil company to do business 
there unless it imports its crude oil and re- 
fines it in that country. The Standard Oil 
pipe lines serve the Sarnia plant, which is 
just across the boundary, with crude oil 
from the principal fields of the. United 
States. The Regina plant receives its raw 
material principally from the Wyoming 
fields by tank car, while the Halifax plant 
receives Mexican crude oil by tank steam- 
ers.. This plant was built during the war, 
principally for the purpose of serving the 
British Navy with fuel oil, but it will con- 
tinue to do a large export business. The 
Vancouver plant receives Peruvian crude 
oil by tankers 


oil has been extracted from the ground, 
but Imperial Oil, Ltd., is now very active 
in its efforts to develop a supply of oil in 
that country. It is understood that this 
company has already spent more than 
$1,000,000 in oil prospecting operations in 
Alberta, and that it is now drilling 7 
wells_in various sections in Southern Al- 
berta. 








TABLE I—IMPERIAL OIL’S REFINERIES. 


Boils. Acreage 
Capacity Owned 
Daily in Fee 
144.90 
89.50 
508,00 
62,50 


Refinery 


Sarnia, Ontario .. 
ntreal 

















of the Standard Oil people have investe; 
heavily in the stock and speak very op. 
timistically regarding its future, 
The Merger with Tropical Oil 

A very important development in this 
company’s affairs has been the recent com. 
pletion of plans for the merger of th 
International Petroleum Company and the 
Tropical Oil Company. The New Ip. 
ternational Petroleum Company, Ltd., has 
just been incorporated in Canada ani 
will issue at least 100,000 shares of pre. 
ferred stock of $5 par value and 7,118.13 
common shares without par value. This 
company will exchange its stock for that 
of the International Petroleum Company 
on the basis of one share of preferred and 
one share of 








from the Inter- 
national Petro- 
leum Company. 

[t is evident 
that the con- 
stant growth in 
population in 
Canada is re- 


common for 
each share of 
oil preferred, 
and two shares 
of common for 
14,581 each share of 
t old common 
* The company 





sulting in a 
steady increase 
in Imperial’s 
business, and its 
prospects for a 
further large 
growth seem 
very favorable. 
Recently the 
demand for gas- 
oline in Canada 
has been larger 
than the com- 
pany has been 
able to supply, 





Capital 
{ $10,000,000 
{ 10,000,000 
11,000,000 


{ 22,962,500 
23,789,400 
24,040,000 
25,000,000 


TABLE III—IMPERIAL OIL’S EARNINGS,* INCLUDING IMPERIAL OIL, 
LIMITED, ; 


| ames 


*Including Imperial Oil, Limited, 


Total 
$3,570,950,87 


6,046, 807.57 


5,154,493,61 


4,904,501.93 
7,170,686.55 
8,350,000 


will also give 
Tropical stock- 
holders 1 1/10 
shares of its 
common _ stock 
for each share 
of Tropical 
The Tropical 
Company con- 
trols what is 
considered to be 
the most valu- 
able oil prop- 
erty in Colon- 
bia, South 


Net Income 

8.0.Co. N.J. 
Proportion 

$2,888, 905.94 


4,859,171,11 


3,902,980.02 


3,799,821.47 
5, 554,844.04 
00 6, 824,158.00 








and it has been 








America, its 





necessary for 

the company to publish advertisements in 
the newspapers calling upon motorists to 
curtail their use of gasoline as much as 
possible. 


Where the Company's Growth Will Be 


While the company’s prospects for 
growth appear very favorable under pres- 
ent conditions, its greatest possibilities 
would appear to lie in the development 
Sf an oil supply of its own within the 
Dominion. According to statistics recent- 
ly issued by the U, S. Geological Survey, 
it is estimated that Canada should produce 
approximately 1,000,000,000 barrels of oil. 
So far only a very small amount of this 


It has recently been reported that the 
company has brought in a well, in the 
Mackenzie Basin, which is located: about 
1,500 miles north of Edmonton, almost 
in the Arctic circle. This well is said to 
have been brought in at 400 feet, with 
a production of about 10 barrels a day 
carrying about 40% gasoline. The well 
in itself may amount to nothing, but it in- 
dicates the presence of oil deposits in this 
region. 

Should the company be successful in 
developing- a substantial supply of oil, 
it would add tremendously to its assets 
and possibilities. It is apparently in an- 
ticipation of such a development that some 


concessions cov- 
ering approximately 2,000,000 acres of 
land, and the nearest producing weils 
are located about 350 miles up the Mag- 
dalena River. The company is said 
to have brought in three wells with a 
combined capacity of about 10,000 bar- 
rels a day. It is understood.that under 
the terms of its concession the Tropical 
Company was obliged to build a small 
refinery in Colombia and that this plant 
has about been completed. 

The Tropical Company has been devel- 
oped to its present stage by the Benedun- 
Trees interests of Pittsburgh. The further 
development of this property will require 

(Continued on page 721) 





THE SVUTH STILL STICKS TU MULES 


Delivery equipment of the retail department Sha Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana, owned outright by the S..0. of N. J., and one 
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compatiy’s most active subsidiaries. 
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Guenther-Law Agency Admits Nearly $800 Overcharge 


Sends Advertiser a Credit Slip—Purpose of Louis Guenther’s Attacks Self Revealed—How 
He Handled the Advertising for the E. S. Dean Get-Rich-Quick Swindle 


OUIS GUENTHER cannot, by a se- 
L ries of falsehoods, and further ma- 
licious attacks, divert us from our 
decision to present additional facts about 
him and his brother Rudolph. 

Having, filled columns of the Financial 
World (organ and instrument of the 
Guenther family) with halftruths and 
falsehoods about Richard D. Wyckoff and 
Tue MaGazine or WALL Street, Guenther 
should not now object to a few statements 
about himself, his brother and their busi- 
ness practices. 

As a result of our previous article show- 
ing how Guenther-Law was overcharging 
an advertiser, Guenther-Law has sent to 
that house a credit slip for nearly $800. 
We disclosed an overcharge of about $500. 
It is therefore evident that their opera- 
tions were not confined.to the items men- 
tioned in the last issue of our magazine. 
The return of such money to the adver- 
tiser is a complete confession of the cor- 
rectness of our statements. 

Guenther-Law is advertising in the 
newspapers and circularizing brokerage 
houses, stating that they will be glad to 
relate the facts to anyone interested. 
These are the “facts” they are relating: 

They say that THe Macazine or WALL 
Srreet’s advertising man went into their 
office last August and secured a con- 
tract from a girl in the office (who did not 
know any better;) that although the ad- 
vertising in question had been running six 
months our man requested that she date 
the contract back to February 7th in or- 
der to deliberately ensnare the Guenther- 
Law Agency! 

They claim that after they found they 
had been “ensnared” they rebated the $800 
to the advertiser. 

But even if this were true (which it 
is not), the contract was at the same rate 
at which we billed the agency prior to and 
since February 7th. How do they explain 
the fact that their billings to the adver- 
tiser for these same items were at 65c. a 
line—at least, as we have shown for the 
few months prior to the time they were 
“ensnared.” 

And how do they explain their over- 
charge for ads in the New York Times 
which ran back to March? 

The Guenther-Law Agency has struck 
its own death blow. 

Out of all the hundreds of people who 
know Louis and Rudolph Guenther in 
Wall Street, we have only heard of one 
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who has put in a good word for them 
since our article appeared. And this man 
in a letter, attempts to excuse the 
Guenther-Law overcharges by reflecting 
on those whom they victimized. This 
rings so true to the Guenther family char- 
acter that Louis must have had something 
to do with the wording of this letter. 

Louis Guenther apparently doesn’t care 
what kind of random and irresponsible 
statements he makes. But so long as he 
has (after searching through Mr. Wyc- 
koff’s activities of over 30 years), again 
combined into one article all of Mr. 
Wyckoff’s “deficiencies” and “mistakes” we 
might as well settle these points now. 
After fighting a one-sided battle for five 
years, Guenther has become hysterical. He 
actually confesses that all the attacks he 
made against the Emerson Phonograph 
Company were not in the interest of the 
stockholders, or because of the nature of 
the enterprise, but because Mr. Wyckoff 
was connected with it. We quote as fol- 
lows: 


Brazen Falsehoods 


“I made no mention of Emerson Phono- 
graph for the very reason that Mr. 
Wyckoff is no longer actively identified 
with the management of the business. 
* * * Mr. Wyckoff to really reflect the 
truth, might have referred to a stormy 
meeting of the stockholders some years 
ago when he himself was requested to turn 
the business over to men more capable of 
managing it. * * * Such are the facts 
and Mr. Wyckoff cannot specifically deny 
them in face of the evidence I have ac- 
cumulated.” ‘ 

These statements are absolutely false— 
and the man actually has the temerity to 
say “he has the facts.” 

The real truth, the actual facts, are con- 
tained in the following letter which has 
been sent to Louis Guenther by the “prac- 
tical phonograph man” of the Emerson 
Phonograph Company to whom he re- 
fers: 

September 8, 1920. 

Mr. Louis Guenther, 

Editor & Publisher, Financial World, 

New York City. 

Dear Sir: 

My attention has been called to cer- 
tain false statements written and 
printed by you in your issue of 
August 30th, in reference to the rela- 
tions of Mr. Richard D. Wyckoff to 
this company and its past and present 
management. 

Permit me to say that Mr. Wyckoff 
organized, financed and managed this 
business for three yéars, 1915 to 1918. 

During that period he advocated the . 
abandonment of some of the Com- 
pany’s products because war condi- 
tions made them unprofitable. He also 
substituted other and more profitable 
lines of goods. 

Officials of this company who, since 
its inception, have attended every 


stockholders’ meeting, inform me that 

there never has been a “stormy” meet- 

ing, and no meeting has ever been 
held at which Mr. Wyckoff has been 
asked to resign. 

Mr. Wyckoff not only voluntarily 
relinquished the management, but 
searched for and chose his own suc- 
cessor—myself. With the exception 
of this and one or two other changes, 
the identity of those in the manage- 
ment is practically unchanged. 

So far as I know or can learn, no 
stockholder, officer or director ever 
requested Mr. Wyckoff to turn over 
the management to someone else. 

Mr. Wyckoff is still treasurer of 
this company, and is furthermore 
actively identified with the manage- 
ment of the company, as a director 
and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. As such his judgment and 
experience have been of material ben- 
efit to the company. He attends fre- 
quent meetings, is actively in contact 
with all of our affairs, and being one of 
the largest stockholders, is keenly in- 
terested in the welfare of this company, 
the business of which is now running 
into many millions of dollars per an- 
num. 

In behalf of the company and its 
other stockholders, I demand that 
you either print this letter or other- 
wise retract your false statements in 
the columns of your paper. 

Yours truly, 

(Signed) H. T. Leemunc, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Emerson Phonograph Céthpany, Inc. 
Guenther for years pointed to the Em- 

erson Company as a fake and a get-rich- 
quick swindle. He apparently endeavored 
to make it impossible for Mr. Wyckoff to 
finance the company; to discourage the 
stockholders and cast reflections on the 
management by every method he .could 
devise. Certain curb operators, when his 
articles were about to appear, attempted 
to borrow thé stock in order to sell it 
short and depress the price. 

Let Wall Street judge from the above, 
the character of this man. 

With regard to Silver King: The $50,- 
000 that Mr. Wyckoff put into that com- 
pany was in cash. Mr. Wyckoff never fur- 
nished or agreed to furnish services of 
any kind to that company or anyone con- 
nected therewith, directly or indirectly, 
and therefore could not and did not ever 
receive a dollar for such_ services. 
Guenther speaks of his own “engineer’s” 
report on Silver King, probably referring 
to one Berger, who writes market letters 
for a curb house, and who evidently at 
Guenther’s request has attempted to dis- 
credit Harry J. Wolf, M. E. and Prof. 
Peele, the latter having been one of the 
operating officials in the Silver King mine 
when it was in operation, and now head 
of the Columbia School of Mines, and 
one of the highest authorities on mining 
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in this eauntry. Prof. Peele assured Mr. 
Wyckoff that the Silver King was not 
worked out, and gave him sketches of the 
underground workings showing where 
rich ore would be found. Guenther quotes 
Wolfe’s report, but does not even mention 
Prof. Peele. 

We note with amusement that in a re- 
cent attempt to reflect on the Richard D. 
Wyckoff Analytical Staff, he ran a part 
of this matter under an advertisement of 
his own “Investor's Service” which he is 
trying to start—in an attempt to discredit 
us, coupled with a “subtle” suggestion to 
“try his.” 

Guenther refers to the Savold enter- 
prise, in an endeavor to lay it at Mr. 
Wyckoff’s door. But he fails to state that 
Mr. Wyckoff was neither the promoter, 
nor an officer or director of that com- 
pany; that dozens of individuals and firms 
of high standing underwrote that enter- 
prise; and they never would have touched 
it had they not believed it to be sound; 
that one of Rudolph Guenther’s associates 
in his advertising agency was an under- 
writer and made several thousand dollars’ 
profit out of Savold; that Rudolph 
Guenther’s agency handled the Savold ad- 
vertising. He also omits the fact that a 
group of eminent Wall Street bankers 
had agreed to take over the management 
and financing of Savold, and that this act 
of theirs justified what Mr. Wyckoff had 
done and said about Savold. The agree- 
ment was not carried out for good and 
sufficient reasons. It is absurd and un- 
true to say that our Trend Letter sub- 
scribers lost fortunes on this venture, be- 
cause the great majority of them either 
made money or could have-sold out at a 
profit at various times. 

Guenther prints a copy of a Trend Let- 
ter advertisement six years old, in an at- 
tempt to discredit our statement that the 
Trend Letter had practically never been 
wrong on the real trend of the market up 
to that time. Our statement was true, but 
it carried no claim of infallibility. When, 
after eight years’ operation, the Trend 
Letter was voluntarily discontinued for 


purely personal reasons, it ib- 
scribers at $150 per year, and‘ $s 
was proven by the fact that its waiting 


list ran at times as high as 200. 
Mie-statements and Falsehoods 


Guenther states that Magma Copper 
was Mr. Wyckoff’s project, when every 
well posted man knows that Magma was 
launched and has always been owned by 
Col. W. B. Thompson, and his friends, 
and is conceded to be one of the world’s 
richest mines. 

He states that Mr. Wyckoff sold an in- 
fallible system for $1000. This is another 
of his baseless falsehoods recklessly made. 
Mr. Wyckoff never knew of a system 
which was infallible. He never-owned or 
had any right to sell, and never sold or 
offered to sell any such system as 
Guenther mentions or any system for 
$1,000 or any other price. 

In his further desire to injure Mr. 
Wyckoff he mentions the American Pre- 
cious Gem Company, a concern of which 
Mr. Wyckoff never heard. If he refers to 
another company in that line of business, 
Mr. Wyckoff was not an officer or director 
or otherwise connected with that company, 
but about fifteen years ago sold a small 
quantity ef this stock in connection with 
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the brokerage business which he was 
then conducting. 


Concealing the Truth 

Guenther makes a similar attempt to 
injure Mr. Wyckoff’s character by re- 
ferring to a vending company, for which 
Mr. Wyckoff raised a little money at the 
request of Clinton M. Hall, a member of 
the New York Stock Exchange and then 
a partner in the firm of W. C. Langley & 
Company. This was in 1915, at the time 
the Stock Exchange was closed. Hall 
either furnished or approved the figures 
which appeared in the prospectus of the 
enterprise, which was of the same type 
as the Auto Sales Company now listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

But Louis Guenther hides the fact that 
when the enterprise failed as a result of 
the war and that although Mr. Wyckoff 
was not in the slightest degree obligated 
to do so, he voluntarily gave to the fifty 
odd persons who bought the stocks, be- 
tween $50,000 and $60,000 worth of Em- 
erson Phonograph Company stock, in or- 
der to reimburse them. Louis Guenther 
knows this well, because he ran an article 
in his paper which suggested that Vend- 
ing Company stockholders were exchang- 
ing “one piece of paper for another.” 


“The Fraud Case” 


He omits to state that the only one who 
refused to accept Mr. Wyckoff’s offer was 
one Ashburner; that Guenther’s: attorney 
prosecuted that claim; that Guenther’s at- 
torney, one Crowley, threatened Mr. 
Wyckoff, in an attempt to force the return 
of $3,000, as to cause Mr. Wyckoff 
to institute proceedings against Crowley 
before the Bar Association; that Ashbur- 
ner was merely Guenther’s tool in a libel 
case which Mr. Wyckoff brought against 
Guenther. Mr. Wyckoff would rather be 
the victim, as he was, of Ashburner’s at- 
torney’s “tearful” plea to the jury of “The 
Wall Street man vs. the poor investor”— 
than be intimidated by the threats made 
by Crowley, or secure the judgment in the 
lower court through the method employed 
by Ashburner. 

The Appellate Division evidently did 
not regard Mr. Ashburner’s testimony as 
trustworthy, for they found his story to 
be untrue that he had been induced to in- 


vest in 100 shares of the stock of Gotham . 


Vending Company through representa- 
tions which he claimed to be false. It ap- 
peared by overwhelming testimony that 
such was not the fact, and if he was un- 
worthy of belief in connection with that 
investment, it is reasonable to conclude 
that he was likewise unworthy of belief 
in his claim that he purchased further 
stock of that company, relying upon iden- 
tical representations, which was the claim 
made in his complaint. In view of the 
satisfactory evidence that no false repre- 
sentations were made to Mr. Ashburner, 
the Appellate Division has wiped out part 
of this judgment, and Mr. Wyckoff is con- 
fident that the Court of Appeals, where 
the case is now pending, will wipe out 
the balance. . 

Mr. Wyckoff and Ashburner are the 
only ones who lost money. Mr. Wyckoff 
has numerous letters from those who ac- 
cepted the Emerson stock, in which: they 
expressed deep appreciation and char- 
acterized Mr. Wyckoff’s action as gen- 
erous and unprecedented, in view of the 


fact that these vending stocks were specu- 
lative—and they had purchased them as 
such. 

The facts above show clearly that Louis 
Guenther has persistently circulated sto- 
ries with the intention of trying to injure 
Mr. Wyckoff and Tue Macazine or 
Watt StreetT—his unwelcome rival in the 
financial publishing field. Half truths are 
often more ‘dangerous than lies. Ii is 
upon such that Guenther’s attacks have 
been based. 


How Guenther Injures Wall Street 


Such articles and such methods as 
Guenther employs in his vicious cam- 
paigns, conducted through the Financial 
World, are doing the greatest possible in- 
jury to Wall Street. ‘There are enough 
people throughout the country who attack 
the Street and its institutions because they 
do not understand Wali Street. The 
financial centre cannot benefit from de- 
structive, but only from constructive edu- 
cational work. 

Who is this Wall Street Anthony Com- 
stock? 

Let us examine some of his history in 
order to ascertain whether he is qualified 
to occupy the office of Guardian of the 
Public, to which he is self-appointed. 

When he says, in a recent issue of his 
paper “In such prosperity as comes out 
of the pockets of misled people, no honest 
man will envy or take pride,” he probably 
wishes to forget E. S. Dean & Company, 
a notorious swindling concern which op- 
erated in lower Broadway some years ago. 

At the request of Mr. Russell Law, of 
the Guenther-Law Advertising Agency 
(as explained in our last issue) we re- 
print herein the front page and text of 
the Dean circular which extracted from 
“the pockets of misled people” many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Louis Guenther must have known that 
the concern was an absolute swindle. It 
out-Ponzied Ponzi. 

E. S. Dean was a woman. Louis claims 
that he (through the International -Ad- 
vertising Agency, in which he, his father 
and brother were interested) was only 
the “advertising agent” for the concern. 
His attorney in the Ridgway case admit- 
ted Louis Guenther handled the adver- 
tising for E. S, Dean & Co. and three or 
four other similar get-rich-quick swindles, 
and that Rudolph Guenther handled the 
advertising for “520% Miller.” The 
photograph of Dean & Company’s office 
shows Louis Guenther dictating a letter 
to a typist. We do not know whether 
Louis wrote the circular or not, but at 
any rate it was effective. Business pros- 
pered; so did Louis: ‘_He moved from an 
obscure flat in Harlem to the Hotel St. 
George—then the finest hotel in Brook- 
lyn—where he maintained an expensive 
suite of rooms, entertained lavishly, kept 
horses and carriages, coachman, valet, and 
butler. 

Truly the advertising agency for the 
Dean Swindle must have been profitable. 
And truly, as Louis Guenther says “In 
such prosperity as comes out of the pock- 
ets of misled people, no honest man will 
envy or take pride.” 

In succeeding issues we shall pre- 
sent additional facts about the pecu- 
liar advertising and business methods 
of the Guenthers. , 
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Circular showing Louis Guenther, now Editor and Publisher of the “Financial 
World,” dictating to a typist in the private office of E. S. Dean & Co., a notorious 
get-rich-quick concern which operated in lower Broadway some years ago. In order 
to appreciate its character, the circular should be carefully read through 
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THE E. S. DEAN COMPANY, 
STOCK BROKERS, 


35 BROADWAY, 
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300 TO 400 PER CENT. YEARLY ‘PAID IN CASH TO YOU EVERY TWO WEEKS. 





Be Honest ..... 
Reason with yourself! 


pr can you make money honestly—without risk? Do you know that $1000 placed, through 
the Dean Safe System of Speculation a year ago would be over $4000 to-day? The average 
profits on it would be sent to you in cash every two weeks—$125 semi-monthly is a good income 
on every $1000. Think of $10 

a day—is what your money 

would éari—are you makmg 

that clear each week-day with 


your brains ? 


GETTING RICH. 


OR years people have 
been quietly getting rich 
through us. We can point out 
the persons in nearly every 
town 1n the United States. 


RISK, 
ba you taking any risk 


now in order to get rich? 





MANAGER'S PRIVATE OFFICE. THE &. &. DEAN COMPANY. . ) x 
Where is your money? Have 


you $25? Even that in a few years would net you thousands if allowed to compound. Is your 
money in merchandise? If so, you are working hard to sell it, and taking great chances of loss from 
fire, bad debts, bad business, shrinkage in values, and many other ways, and witb all these chances 
of loss that you assume will your profits average 400 per cent. per annum. Have you money in 
Bonds? If so, are they such that they cannot depreciate in value? If they are they must be 
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Economy will tell you that even United 
States Government Bonds are not abso- 
lutely safe. “This Government can fail.” 
“It is not impossible.” Have you your 
money in Mortgages? If so, you are well 
aware that millions of dollars are lost 
annually in mortgages, and you must ex- 
pect to meet your share of loss sooner or 
later, but should you be so fortunate as to 
never meet with a loss, you will only have 
six per cent. income on your investment— 
less than two weeks’ profit,—paid every 
second week by us since the starting of 
the Dean Safe System. E. S. Dean said, 
six years ago, in our first advertisement: 
“No person shall lose their money through 
me.” And that saying still stands good. 

Have you your money invested in 
Building and Loan Associations or Insur- 
ance Companies? If so, you know too 
well the risk you run, and the small profit 
you realize for the use of your money. 
We don’t say that your money is not earn- 
ing fortunes every year. But are you get- 
ting it in cash every two weeks, or once a 
year, for that matter? Do you get it at 
all? You may get five per cent. as long 
as the Company exists. Bear in mind, 
The E. S. Dean Co. is incorporated, Cap- 
ital $1,000,000, fully paid. 

Have you money in Savings ‘Banks? 
How much do you get on your investment 
with them and when do you get it? Have 
they got a Capital of $1,000,000, and sup- 
pose the Bank your money is in, closes 
its doors, as hundreds of, Savings Banks 
do every year, where would you be? Do 
you know the officers of the Bank person- 
ally? Do you know how your money is 
placed? Have you any doubt about 
The E. S. Dean Company? Do you 
know its officers personally? You can 
learn for two cents, and know how and 
in what your money is invested. Can you 
realize that if worst should come to the 
worst that The E. S. Dean Company, who 
operate The Dean Safe System wholly 
upon scientific principles, and which sys- 
tem has stood the tests of time and panics, 
should ever close its doors. upon its 
thousands of customers, it would have to 
do so very quicky after you sent them 
your money or you would have it, and 
much more, drawn out and enjoying a 
home it paid for. So, if you fear loss, 
take one calm half hour and reason with 
yourself. Let common sense and absolute 
facts predominate in your mind. We have 
paid cash dividends every second week 
for six years. Not a man, woman or child 
has ever placed money in our Special 
Order Department but has received divi- 
dends punctually. We accept as low as 
$25 to open an account. Do you think 
that if you send us $25, or in other words 
place $25. under the guidance of the Dean 
Safe System, and get your check for three 
or four dollars on the first and fifteenth 
of each month, that you are taking 
chances as compared with any other -in- 
vestment in existence. Ask yourself. 

What! Do you doubt anything? Do 
you want proof, undisputable? We will 
supply you with a list of 1,400 names. 
You can write to one or all. Do you 
want Banks? We will supply you the 
names of many who will vouch for us. 
Do you want to know who we are? We 
will prove that all our trades are executed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, the 


a new kind, as any student of Political. 


most reliable institution in the United 
St..tes. Want some further proof that the 
Dean Safe System has paid, will pay, and 
does pay 300 to 400 per cent. per annum? 
If so, when E. S. Dean & Co. started to 
operate the Dean Safe System six years 
ago, no one believed that a system had 
been discovered by which absolute protec- 
tion to the principal could be insured, with 
the exception of E. S. Dean. Time passed. 
Couragéous investors came timidly for- 
ward. Deposits averaged from $50 to 
$1,000. Each one seemed to expect that 
each dividend would be the last, and even 
three years ago we had but few customers 
who would risk over $10 or $2,000 with 
us. But Time did its work nobly. Wis- 
dom came with years, and customers who 
were timid at first, became bold advo- 
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cates of the Dean Safe System. Rich men 
began to investigate. Capitalists and large 
financial institutions came forward with 
their experts; our books, records and 
transactions stood the tests; money poured 
in upon us; more Combinatiors were 
started in our Special Order Department, 
each one manipulated independently, but 
all under the one method. The Dean Safe 
System dividends were earned and paid 
every two weeks, and from 4 to 118 per 
cent went to our customers. 

Powerful Capitalists came forward. 
Every inducement was offered to E. S. 
Dean & Co. but behind all the flattering 





inducements lurked the shadow of a gi- 
gantic Trust, and not until brains, money, 
influence, power and many advantageous 
conditions came forward and combined, 
and were ready to submit to all the rules 
laid down by E. S. Dean, was any propo- 
sition considered. That, like all else which 
we have always demanded for the use of 
our clients’ money, came in time and The 
E. S. Dean Co. was incorporated with 
$1,000,000 Capital, together with unlim- 
ited influence and facilities. It is they, 
who are asking you now to be honest with 
yourself. Believe us or investigate us 
Remember anyone who says anything to 
our detriment is ignorant, knows nothing 
of what they say, and we can prove every 
assertion herein made, by our Sixth An- 
nual Statement (a beautiful book) sent 
you upon application. Read, consider and 
write to ——. 
THE E. S. DEAN CO., 
Brokers, 
Telephone, 1471 Broad 
35 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Branches: 

Callahan Block, Dayton, Ohio. 

Commercial Club Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

1013 Main Street, Richmond, Va. 

41 Carew Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

217 Atlas Block, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





BRITISH TRADE BALANCE IMPROVES 


According’ to the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London, the Board of 
Trade returns, showing Britain’s foreign 
trade for July, are the best issued since 
the beginning of the war, the adverse 
trade balance for the month being re- 
duced to £8,000,000 as against £34,000,000 
for the preceding month. Especially sat- 
isfactory were the decreased imports, 
showing a fall of over £7,000,000, as 
against June, while exports increased by 
no less than £21,000,000 over the preced- 
ing month, manufactured goods being 
chiefly responsible for the increase. 

If, however, quantities instead of 
values are taken as the index of trade 
the position is not so satisfactory. The 
seriousness of the coal situation becomes 
at once very clear. Coal exports are 
down from over 6,750,000 tons in July, 
1913, to slightly over 2,000,000 tons in 
July, 1920, although the value has risen 
from £4,750,000 to nearly £9,000,000 in 
July, 1920. 





FINANCIAL COURSES 
The Wall Street Division of New York 
University School of Commerce enters 
upon its seventh year on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 21, with the beginning of the Fall 


Term. 
For the coming year there will be 2 
program of 50 courses giving instruction 


in Accounting, Economics, Banking, 
Finance, Business English, Foreign 
Languages, Commercial Law, Shipping 
and Insurance, Investmente, Foreign 


Trade and Exchange, Business Statistics, 
Brokerage and a number of other special 
topics. 

The classes, all of which are conducted 
after business hours, will be held in the 
University Building at 90 Trinity Place. 
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Railroads 


HE refusal of some state commissions 
to acquiesce in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s recent decision 
ordering a general advance in rates has re- 
sulted in a situation whereby more than 
30 different schedules of freight rates are 
now operative in the United States. The 
dispute centers about intrastate rates, 
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which will be governed by the action of 
state commissions or by statutes covering 
rate making. There will be no dispute 
concerning interstate rates as the inter- 
state commerce commission’s authority is 
supreme in this matter. 

Action in various states has differed 
widely. In some states the local commis- 
sions have granted the full increase re- 
quested by the carriers. In some states 
proposed increases have been suspended 
pending a hearing. In other states the in- 
creases have been granted with the »ro- 
viso that final action will be dependent 
upon a hearing to be had later. A few 
states have further complicated the situa- 
tion by granting the increase in ireight 
rates but not in passenger or baggage 
rates. 

The situation is thus confusing but more 
so on surface than otherwise. Inasmuch 
as computations for required railroad 
revenue as determined by the Railway 
Transportation Act are based on the as- 
sumption that intrastate rates would coin- 
cide with interstate rates in the respective 
territories, it is reasonable to assume that 
the national authority will take prece- 
dence. The situation will probably take 
some time in unraveling but final action, 
on the whole, will not vary widely from 
that taken by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself. 

Meanwhile the carriers are making sat- 
isfactory strides toward carrying the nor- 
mal amount of freight traffic. Nearest 
available figures date back to the first 
week of August. At the end of that week 
the roads loaded 942,150 cars of freight 
which compares with 872,073 cars loaded 
in the same period last year. In the week 
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Trade Tendencies 
Prospects of Leading Industries as Seen by Our Trade Observer 


ended Aug. 7 this year the carriers loaded 
13,437 cars of coke as compared with 8,567 
cars loaded in this week of 1919. The rate 
of progress is cumulative and it is ex- 
rected that the total showing for August 
will indicate that traffic conditions are sat- 
isfactory considering the difficulties the 
carriers have had to contend with. 
According to estimates of. the carriers 
received by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, expenditures of the railroads 
for improvement of plants and new equip- 
ment purchase will total not less than 
$762,256,108 for the current year. The 
purchase of additional locomotives tc the 
extent of about 1,800 as well as 22,000 ad- 
ditional open top cars and 30,000 box 
cars is planned. With systematic 
distribution of available facilities, the new 
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of many factors to be considered before 
arriving at a conclusion. 











increase should do much toward alleviat- 
ing the present shortage. 

It had been hoped that these improve- 
ments could be effected in entirety by the 
end of the present year but this has not 
been found possible owing to striagent 
money conditions. The result is tha: part 
of the program which had been p.anned 
for this year will have to be postponeé 
until next year. But the point to notice 
is that some progress has been made and 
that the time when the railroads regarded 
tleimselves as being without any prospects 
fur rehabilitation has passed. 
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Freight Rates and Prices 

While advanced freight rates have not 
yet resulted in higher prices for steel and 
iron, it is a factor which is causing pro- 
ducers and consumers to proceed with 
greater deliberation. Considerable con- 
fusion exists by reason of the conflict be- 
tween national and state authorities with 
regard to intrastate rates and until this 
difficult matter is settled it is not likely 
that there will be any marked changes 
in price. An increase of 50% in ore 
handling charges on the lower lake ports 
is proposed with higher storage rates to 
conform with the new freight schedule. 
That the freight increase is a weighty 
matter and must be taken into considera- 
tion in estimating the outlook for price 





changes is shown by the appended table, 
which gives the rates for finished steel in 
cents per 100 pounds and in dollars per 
gross ton for semi-finished steel as fol- 
lows: 








Finished Steel Billets 

Old New Old New 
Pittsburgh to— Rate Rate Rate Rate 
DEE ascvcesese 29.5 41.5 $4.90 $6.86 
Mew York........ 27.0 $8.0 4.50 6.30 
Philadelphia ..... 25.0 35.0 4.10 5.74 
Chicago .... .«. 27.0 38.0 4.30 6.02 
Cleveland ........ 17.0 24.0 2.30 3.22 
Detroit .......... 23.5 33.0 3.40 3.76 
RED anocensacs 21.0 29.5 2.80 3.92 





The influence of increased freight rates 
on pig iron will probably not be felt un- 
til present stocks are absorbed and new 
production placed on the market. The 
question as to price on this commodity re- 
fers to prices for coke. If coke receded 
from present high levels it would find its 
reflex in pig iron prices but coke remains 
high notwithstanding increased production. 
The outlook for pig iron, therefore, is 
none too promising so far as lower prices 
are concerned. As a matter of fact, even 
though iron buyers are feeling their way 
cautiously at present established levels, 
there have been no recessions except in 
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Bessemer, recently quoted at $48.50, but 
which is also creeping close to the $50 
mark. Basic and foundry can not be 
bought in the valleys under $50 a ton. 

Independent producers are generally 
watching the immediate policy of the 
Steel Corporation with regard to any 
price changes caused by the freight in- 
crease. The advance will add about $50,- 
000,000 a year to the Corporation's ex- 
penses and the question is whether this 
added expense will be passed on to con- 
sumers. So far the leading interest has 
shown no disposition to revise its price 
schedule upward and so far as can be 
gathered from authoritative sources there 
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is no immediate likelihood that it will 
do so. 

Political conditions still exert an ad- 
verse influence on the export trade, but 
some improvement is noted. Recently 
there has been some Japanese demand, 
indicating that matters are taking a turn 
for the better in that country. The low 
levels of foreign exchange still interfere 
with business. Bulgaria, for example, is 
undertaking a vast expansion in its rail- 
way system but is prevented from carry- 
ing out its plans into full operation by the 
credit situation. Improvement in the for- 
eign exchange situation is all that Amer- 
ican steel producers need to supply them 
with a record volume of business. Euro- 
pean need for steel products is urgent. 

The domestic transportation situation 
continues to improve. There is a freer 
movement of steel products from the mills 
and accumulated stocks are being reduced. 
Orders are expected soon which will re- 
store 25,000 cars to the general carrying 
service now employed in coal movement. 
The outlook is for increasing efficiency in 
moving steel from mill to consumer. 

Slowing down of the automobile in- 
dustry is not expected to have a great 
effect on steel production. It is estimated 
that total automobile production for the 
year will consist of 1,700,000 passenger 
cars, 500,000 motor trucks and 300,000 
tractors. This will consume about 2,300,- 
000 tons of steel, or considerably below 
10 per cent of national steel production 
for 1920. In other words, even taking 
into consideration the shrinkage in auto- 
mobile production, the steel industry does 
not stand to lose much. The possibilities 
are rather that the deficiency caused by 
the slump in the automotive industry will 
be at least partially offset by new demands 
coming in from the carriers. 

Price deflation of any importance has 
not yet made its appearance in the various 
steel products. In fact, in certain items 
such as wire products and steel scrap 
there have been advances. A contributory 
factor in maintaining high levels for steel 
is the freight increase. In the face of such 
an increase, no immediate price decline 
may be anticipated. Speaking generally, 
the outlook is for maintenance of the 
present levels for some time to come. 
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Uplift in Sight 

Dulness in the copper market persists, 
but. producers report a better feeling 
among makers and increased confidence in 
the outlook for the red metal is noted. 
Actual business, however, is very lighi. 
A nominal price of 19 cents is quoted 
at this writing by the large sellers, but 
they are not anxious to book orders at 
this figure. In the meantime, as shown 
by figures tor july and estimated figures 
for August, production shows a decline. 
Important producers threaten further re- 
duction of output unless Consumers show 
more of a disposition to come into the 
market. Users of the metal, therefore, 
are becoming anxious about future sup- 
plies. 

Growing interest in the red metal on 
the part of foreign consumers is signifi- 
cant. Exports for August totalled about 
12,500 tons which is in excess of the 


amount exported in July. Of this amount 
a considerable share is being taken by 
Germany. This is an important develop- 
ment as Germany is regarded as one of 
the largest potential users of the metal 
in the near future. 

Increased traffic costs will have a bear- 
ing on prices. At present shippers are ab- 
sorbing the increase. This situation will 
not continue for long, however. Increase 
in freight rates will add at least a cent 
to the selling price of the metal and a ma- 
terial upturn from the present level is an- 
ticipated by dealers. 

So far as domestic demand is concerned, 
active buying may be looked for from the 
electrical and brass interests. The feeling 
is that these interests have some distance 
to go before they can cover their requirc- 
ments for the year, and that renewed buy- 
ing from these sources would automati- 
cally advance the market. 

All told, the outlook for the copper in- 
dustry is brighter than it has been for 
some months. Reduction of the red metal 
surplus from 1,000,000,000 to slightly over 
400,000,000 pounds is a matter of ercour- 
agement. While surplus stocks are still 
large, they are steadily being reduced by 
increased buying from European sources. 
Furthermore, decreased production of the 
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past few months has put the market in a 
strong technical position. It is evident 
that for the first time in months sellers 
have the better position, and the result 
should be a gradual upturn of prices. 

Rapid strides are being made toward 
bridging the gap between demand and sup- 
ply in the lead market and the result is a 
rather definite easing of prices. Heavy 
supplies from England and Mexico have 
relieved the demands of consumers who * 
are returning to a policy of quiet pur- 
chases. Prices are being shaded some- 
what but no marked change is looked for 
in the immediate future. 

American zinc consumers have found 
it cheaper to purchase the metal in the 
London market. This has resulted in an 
unusual situation. British spelter is pur- 
chasable at 8 cents f. o. b. New York 
placing it cheaper in Pittsburgh than ship- 
ments from St. Louis, where the price is 
quoted at around 8.15 cents. That Amer- 
ican interests are not averse towards tak- 
ing advantage of the situation is shown 
by the fact that 25 tons of spelter shipped 
from Liverpool arrived recently in New 
York. Further competition will result in 
a shading of prices on this side of the 
water to meet London prices. 
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Production Meets with Demand 


Stimulated by the high prices now re- 
ceived for crude oil, producers are in- 
tensifying their efforts to gain increased 
output. During the month of July there 
was an increase of 15,000 barrels daily 
over production in June. Interests in- 
timately associated with the oil industry 
report a continued increase for August. 
Gain in production, unfortunately, is not 
due to discovery of new sources of supply 
but to increased drilling operations in ter- 
ritories of proven value. Wild-catting op- 
erations are rather extensive but so far 
they have been of only temporary value 
in boosting the rate of production. 
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Nevertheless, present increase of out- 
put has thrown a sufficient amount upon 
the market to counteract the demand. 
Supply and demand may be said to be 
temporarily on an even basis. The result 
is that prices for crude oil at the wells 
are maintained at the same levels estab- 
lished a few weeks ago, with no indica- 
tion of an. immediate advance. With no 
further increase in the price of crude in 
sight, dealers feel that gasoline will ad- 
vance very little if any within the near 
future. This view is in part supported by 
the fact that the enormous summer de- 
mands for the commodity will soon give 
way to the more moderate demands of 
autumn and winter, thus throwing a larger 
supply upon the market. 

While gasoline remains steady, the mar- 
ket for some other part of the petroleum 
list is a bit unsettled. Mineral lubricants 
show a downward trend while real weak- 
ness has developed with regard to cylin- 
der stocks and black oils. Both domestic 
and foreign demand for these products 
have diminished with consequent reces- 
sions of price. Kerosene is actively de- 
manded by European sources, as a par- 
tial substitute for both coal and gasoline 
and as a result higher prices are looked 
for. A feature of great interest is the 
fact that oil interests in Mexico, which 
had had great difficulties with that gov- 
ernment, have agreed to pay the disputed 
taxes but under protest. The tax will 
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THE SCIENTIFIC SELECTION 
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What the Associate Members of the 
RICHARD D. WYCKOFF ANALYTICAL STAFF 
Are Now Receiving 


An initial survey of present holdings, with advice as to ad- 
vantage of holding, selling or exchanging for other se- 
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Telegraphic and mail advices on special opportunities. 


Advices of Hedging and Arbitrage operations which yield sub- 
stantial profits with little risk. 


Bulletin service covering news developments on securities held. 


Investment Letter and Individual Wire Service without extra 
charge. 


Consultations by wire or mail regarding Trend, Technical 
Investment Situation, and other matters relating to se- 
curities, 


Combined judgment of Members of the Executive Board, 
backed by Research, Engineering, Statistical and Techni- 
cal work of the Staff. 
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amount to about 13 cents per barrel of 
oil. Last year about 55,000,000 barrels 
were imported from Mexico but the total 
this year will be twice as great. Settle- 
ment of the Mexican problem from the oil 
standpoint should do much to lessen the 
RW AQOoO6H|AASSS Ut burden of American producers. 

‘N ASS ORL Considerably less is heard about the 
acute shortage of oil. Intensified efforts 
on the part of producers to catch up with 
demand, the influx of oil from Mexico, 
and the cessation of the active summer de- 
mand show that for the time being at least 
pressure has been removed. This, how- 
ever, is partially offset by continued heavy 
exports so that the outlook for the imme- 
diate future is a state of balance between 
production and consumption. Prices, 
therefore, can be counted upon to remain 
fairly steady, so far as the immediate fu- 
ture is concerned. The ultimate solution 
of the problem to satisfy the world-wide 
demand for the commodity remains to be 
worked out. The probabilities are that 
unless the period between now and next 
Spring permits the piling up of an ade- 
quate surplus, the stringency experienced 
last summer will be repeated. 
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Booklet of Securities 


The careful investor naturally wishes definite 
information, obtained from the most reliable 
sources, before actually investing funds in an 
enterprise. 
The Booklet of Securities, containing over 250 
pages of up-to-date data on Securities of every 
nature, will be sent you without any obliga- 
tion on your part. 


Ask us to send you MW-918 the “Booklet of Securities” 


Whitney & Elwell 


Members New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
30 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Raw Material Accumulates 
The Government report indicates the 
Wl. welt YEE a i REI EN size of the cotton crop at 12,783,000 bales 
which means the sixth successive short 
crop. Ordinarily such a report would have 
meant a sustained increase in prices but 
the situation is complicated by so many 
* adverse factors that in the best opinion, 
higher prices for cotton are a very remote 
possibility. 

The main fact about the cotton situation 
is that demand is at low ebb. The situa- 
tion in England is especially contributory 
to this development. England is in the 
throes of labor troubles. The nation faces 
a crisis. So disturbing is the outlook that 

~ 3] recent reports indicate the possibility that 

say hi] Lancashire mills may be placed on short 
Investments time. Of course, this situation has reacted 
upon our cotton export trade, and move- 

ment of the commodity towards English 

XISTING conditions demand unusual ihq, mills is of only the most moderate pro- 


portions. 


discrimination in the investment of AF The domestic situation is not much 
s better. Our mills are not meeting with 


surplus funds. % much success in disposing of their output 
: and are consequently holding off from 


We shall be pleased to consult with you fy} purchases of the raw material. At the 


. f ; same time raw material accumulates rap- 
regarding the purchase of government, S| idly with no outlet either for domestic or 
; ss : : rg eye fa] export consumption. Southern associa- 
municipal, railroad, public utility and my, tions find the situation irksome and are 


advising the retention of part of the crop 


industrial securities best suited to your 5 | 
d and a smaller planting for next year. Some 


. ‘a > . @ 
requirements. ai producers claim that it is unprofitable to 
; = sell cotton at less than 40 cents a pound. 


“i In view of the fact that a recent survey 

Commission Orders Executed . wi showed the cost of production to vary 

Bai from 7 cents to $1.03 a pound, with a bulk 

HORNBLOWER & WEEKS oi = line at 23 cents, it is difficult to see how 
si the planters’ claim can be substantiated. 

BOSTOR Investment Siraritics NEW YORK sq Sinice last April cotton prices have de- 

erae anand ‘ | Established i 1888. CHICAGO ai clined almost perpendicularly. 

poate . Semorr tx This would seem to entitle the market 

Members ofthe New York, Boston sna Chicago Stock Exchanges imi = to: occasional rallies, due to its technical 

Mi position. In fact, during the past two 

3 S| weeks there have been sporadic periods 

sn | ae ee rs of strength, but these have been due main- 

acne sean . a ly to short-covering. On the basis of that 

intrinsic situation, however, the trend for 
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the commodity continues downward. The 
same factors which have been operating in 
this market over a period of months are 
still operating. The apparently bullish sig- 
nificance of a short crop is completely off- 
set by lack of demand. Unless news de- 
velops to show that the crop will be much 
smaller than estimated, there seems to be 
nothing to interfere with the deflationary 
process now going on. 
Public Utilities 
Earnings Show Improvements 

Present indications point to gradual 
elimination of the difficulties which have 
hampered the public utilities during the 
war and post-war periods. In the case of 
some of the more important systems, gross 
earnings are reported to be on the in- 
crease. This improvement is generally 
attributable to higher rates, increased traf- 
fic, or both. In the case of companies 
whose rates are based on expenses com- 
puted at or near their highest level, net 
earnings should show improvement as 
soon as the effect of lower costs makes 
its appearance. Inasmuch as it is the gen- 
eral impression that costs of fuel, material 
and labor have already seen their peak, 
it is apparent that such improvement can 
not be very far off. 

The difficulties encountered by the 
street railway companies have led to a 
somewhat erroneous impression concern- 
ing the general public utility field, but a 
study of the earnings reports of a num- 
ber of electric light and power and gas 
companies will lead to greater optimism. 
Such reports indicate gross earnings from 
additional business and from increased 
rates at least sufficient to counterbalance 
he effect of higher operating costs. Some 
companies which ran close to the deficit 
line last year will this year report a sur- 
plus. This improvement is noted in the 
majority of earnings reports thus far sub- 
mitted. 

The street railways are in a less fa- 
vorable position. The report handed in 
to the President by the Federal Electric 
Railway Commission shows that owing to 
excessive capitalization in some cases, 
financial mismanagement, labor troubles, 
lack of credit and general public distrust, 
the immediate outlook for the street rail- 
ways remains clouded. The Commission 
makes some valuable suggestions and lays 
special emphasis upon the necessity for 
the restoration of credit and the creation 
of the spirit of co-operation between the 
companies and their employes. 

The situation varies in different locali- 
ties. In some cities, as for example, New 
York, the transportation companies are 
hampered by the attitude of labor and the 
municipal authorities. Whereas fare in- 
creases have not yet been permitted, la- 
bor has been insistent in its demands for 
increased wages. Thus operating costs 
tend to mount while net earnings are at 
the vanishing point. A change of admin- 
istration might improve the situation in 
New York City, provided it were accom- 
panied by an advance in rates from the 
present nickel basis. In other cities, how- 
ever, the local authorities have exhibited 
a spirit of co-operation with the com- 
panies and have permitted sufficient rate 
increases to at least offset the influence 
of higher operating costs. 
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Nevertheless, even in this department, 
a slow improvement may fairly be antici- 
pated mainly on the basis that the cost of 
fuel and materials, if not of labor, shows 
a downward trend. If this process is con- 
tinued long enough, financial results for 
the street railway systems will turn out 
to be as satisfactory as for other branches 
of the public utility industry. 

The conclusion is that outside of the 
street railway systems, the public utilities, 
especially electric light and power and 
gas companies, are making definite 
progress toward improved net earnings. 
The street railways are somewhat slower 
in getting on their feet, but even here 
there are factors making for eventual im- 
provement. Speaking generally, the out- 
look for this industry is brighter than it 
has been over a considerable period. 
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Higher Rates Anticipated 

Total winter and spring wheat produc- 
tion for this country will approximate 
785,000,000 bushels. The country’s re- 
quirements are about 600,000,000 bushels 
leaving a surplus available for export at 
around 185,000,000 bushels. Canada, Ar- 
gentine, Australia, India and Eastern 
Europe add about 345,000,000 bushels 
available for export, bringing the total 
supply for Europe and other territories, 
at about 530,000,000 bushels. But on cur- 
rent needs, with European requirements 
standing at about 580,000,000 bushels, the 
deficit in the world’s supply will run at 
least 50,000,000 bushels. Some estimates 
put it as high as 75,000,000 bushels. 

For the present, European needs can 
only be met from Canadian and United 
States sources. The Argentinian crop will 
not be ready until next spring and at that, 
with reports of drought, it is very much 
of a question whether the Argentinian out- 
put will measure up to recent estimates. 
Her surplus may only run up to 90,000,000 
bushels whereas best surpluses have 
averaged 111,000,000 to 140,000,000 
bushels. In other words, it is not only 
up to North America to keep Europe 
going until next Spring, but it may 
have to make up expected loss of 
Argentinian wheat in that period as well. 

The margin of safety is a small one, 
and should the available supply for ex- 
port from North American sources 
average below current estimates, a serious 
situation is almost immediately at hand 
for Europe, while it is definitely known 
that during the spring months Europe will 
not be able to find enough wheat to meet 
her requirements. The attached table 
shows the extent of the anticipated deficit 
in the world’s supply. One factor which 
may tend to alleviate the situation is that 
Europe can offset the wheat deficit to a 
certain extent by using mixtures of corn 
and oats of which there are large available 
supplies on this side of the water. But 
on the straight wheat basis, the European 
shortage is too apparent to dispute. 

Final test, of course, depends upon the 
consumer, but wheat is the necessity of 
life and there can be no bargaining. 
Europe must have enough for subsistence, 
but where the needed supplies are to come 
from is difficult to see unless, of course, 
producing countries voluntarily place 
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PARKER closes the gap 
A between thought and ac- 
tion, helps to “do it 
now; as eager to start as a 
dog on leash. 
Writes instantly and so auto- 
matically as to relieve your 
mind of the medium used 
A practical gift at any time for 
School or Bysiness. Parker Ser 
vice is nation-wide, rendered 
through 20,000 dealers 


Please specify “Parker.” 
The Parker Pen Company 
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“Any industrial progress lies in the ability to measure.’ 


THE BEDAUX 
POINT SYSTEM 


of Industrial Measurement is to Industry that which the C G S 
system is to Science, and the wonders operated through the use of 
both are comparable. 


The results obtained by the Bedaux Point System of Industrial 
Measurement are: 


Protective Remuneration 
Capacity of Workman and Department Expressed 
in Uniform Unit: “The Point” 

Logical Apportionment of Overhead 
Comparison Between Standard and Actual Costs 
Scientific Planning and Scheduling 
Scientific Control of Material in Relation to Labor 


The Chas. E. Bedaux Company 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
4500 EUCLID AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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themselves on a rationing basis. Unless 
this occurs, and unless current wheat esti- 
mates are far below final figures, the out- 
look is for preponderance of demand over 
supply, and correspondingly a stiffening of 
prices. 

Wheat has sold as low as $2.06% for 
the December variety but has recovered 
a good share of its lost ground and at the 
time of writing is steady at around $2.40. 
With the whole world anxiously comput- 
ing how to make supply equal to demand 
for. wheat, and with small prospects for 
so doing, it is dificult to see how there 
can be any recessions of importance, ex- 
cept those due to technical influences. The 
outlook, therefore, seems to be for higher 
prices, and in some quarters, a marked 
advance from current levels is predicted. 

Corn is in a somewhat different posi- 
tion. There is a very large crop estimated 
at final figures at around 3,100,000 bushels. 
The export demand does not play such an 
important part here as with wheat, as is 
shown by the fact that on the average 
only 10% of our corn supply is used for 
export purposes. This naturally leaves 
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corn in a weaker technical position. The 
chances for a big upward swing in this 
commodity are remote. The probability 
is that corn will reluctantly trail wheat, 
but will not travel far from its present 
levels. 





AMERICAN CARS REDUCED ABROAD 


According to the American Chamber of 
Commerce in London, what may be the 
beginning of a general drop in the price 
of motors is foreshadowed by the an- 
nouncement that Ford and Maibohm cars 
are to be considerably reduced in Great 
Britain. The reduction in the case of 
the Maibohm will amount to £100 and in 
the case of Fords will vary from £25 for 
ordinary touring cars to £50 for one-ton 
standard trucks. 

This move is taken by British manufac- 
turers to mean that real competition has 
now commenced and that supply is at 
last catching up with the demand, al- 
though in this connection it is reported 
that one firm has orders to the value of 
nearly £12,000,000 sterling to work off. 

The general view of the reduction is, 
however, that next year when the new 
motor taxation comes into force the 
American car will be hit more than the 
British and the reduction is designed to 
meet this disadvantage. 
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THE CHIEF FACTORS TO 
WHICH AN INVESTMENT 
RAIL SHOULD RESPOND 
(Continued from page 682) 











year, this must be deemed remarkable. 


Estimates of Future Earnings 

Too much dependence should not be 
placed on estimates of 1921 earnings based 
on the application of the new tariffs and 
wage scales to the gross revenues and 
the payrolls of 1919. Such estimates with 
respect to Chesapeake & Ohio range from 
$16 to $18.50 a share, and, where the 
results of the first six months of 1920 
are made the basis of the estimates, they 
run from $22 to $26 a share. 

While such estimates are not highly 
trustworthy in connection with any road, 
it must be admitted that Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s traffic is of such a nature that it 
will be affected least by the increases. 
Passenger travel, which would be af- 
fected most, has never been relatively im- 
portant to this company. The carrying of 
coal, an absolute necessity that must move 
under any rates, furnishes the bulk of 
the road’s business. 

There is hardly a doubt that the com- 
pany in 1921 will earn 6% on its property 
account, and this brings me to the third 
factor stated at the beginning of the article. 

From reference to the table it will be 
seen that Chesapeake & Ohio earned more 
than 6% on its property account in only 
one year of the last five. That was in 
1916, when the return on the stock was 
$12.21 a share, but since then the invest- 
ment has considerably increased. 

Under the Transportation Act this con- 
sideration is of great importance, because 
the company is left with a fair margin 
for expansion in income before any of 
this income becomes subject to recapture. 
In this particular, Chesapeake & Ohio, as 
an investment for profit, has an advantage 
over the stock of a road such as Nor- 
folk & Western, which averaged to earn 
7.89% on its investment in the test period. 

As the investment stood at the close 
of last year, Chesapeake & Ohio could re- 
port a net operating income of $17,280,000 
without subjecting any part to recapture. 
This, with adjustments for other income 
and charges as reported for 1919, would 
be equal to about $15.20 a share on the 
stock before Federal taxes. 

Conclusions 

Chesapeake & Ohio's territory is de- 
veloping rapidly, coal mines along its 
lines are increasing in number and output 
and it will have in the next few years 
large capital expenditures to make in or- 
der to meet the traffic requirements, For 
this reason, I think, it cannot be safely 
concluded that the directors will increase 
the present dividend rate of 4% as socn 
as earnings show a large margin there- 
over. Nor would such action be con- 
servative as long as the company was un- 
der the necessity of providing funds for 
development at the present high rates for 
money. However, the position of the 
stock will not await such action, but will 
discount an increase with the growth of 
the investment. 

For any one who wants a dividend 
rail, with prospects of profit and an in- 

(Continued on page 720) 
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Holders of 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Preferred 


and other securities of 
this road are invited to 
send for our special 
letter MW-9 discussing 
an interesting situation 
in connection with these 
issues, 


NEWBURGER 
HENDERSON 
é& LOEB 


Members N.Y. & Phila. Steck Exchanges 
100 Broadway, New York 











INCREASING 
YOUR INCOME 


Larger incomes can 
be obtained by the 
salaried man through 
judicious investment 
of his surplus funds. 





Preferred issues of 
selected industrial 
companies yield sub- 
stantial returns, are 
readily salable an d 
free from wide price 
fluctuations. 


We specialize in Pre- 
ferred Issues of unques- 
tioned merit, yielding 


6144 to 8% 


Write for our current investment 
suggestions, Booklet M.W.357. 


Hollister, 
White & Go: 


50 Congress Street 
Boston 


92 Cedar St. Nor. American Bldg. 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Answers to Inquiries 


"FRISCO “INCOMES” 
Regular Payments 


Although the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Non-Cumulative Income 6% Bonds are 
not secured by a mortgage, and the 
interest thereon is not payable, unless 
earned, nevertheless, in view of the 
company’s excellent earning record dur- 
ing the past year or so, we regard them 
as a good speculative investment,—in 
fact, one of the best of its class, which 
the bond market now affords. The in- 
denture provides that no interest shall 
be payable on this issue, unless the net 
income of the company shall suffice to 
pay at least 4% of 1% on the Income 
Bonds, and that the rate of interest de- 
clared payable, shall in every instance, 
be %%, or a multiple thereof. In- 





INDIVIDUAL WIRE SERVICE 

Our Individual Wire Service was es- 
tablished in response to a wide demand 
for telegraphic advice on the trend of 
stocks. 

These who need such advices are re- 
spectfully invited to join this new Ser- 
vice. 

The Department is under the direct 
supervision of our Mr. Wyckoff and 
suggestions receive his personal ap- 


proval. 
Subscribers have their holdings tabu- 
lated and their market action watched 
. To such subscribers we 
in a few minutes when a 





nage in P 
indicated by wire or night letter, as 
they may require, or as the occasion 


warrants. 

We also indicate favorable opportun- 
ities to buy, sell, or rchase securi- 
ties in which they A to trade, or 
others in the same group, or securities 
in which the technical position is espe- 
cially favorable for an advance or de- 
line. 


and we are ready to receive 
more, out of which ture 


$3 or 
will be apes. A sub- 
may withdraw balances at any 











denture further provides that no inter- 
est shall be paid, unless payment of 
interest has been made on the outstand- 
ing Adjustment Bonds of the company, 
which are prior to the Income Bonds. 

There can be little question now as to 
the company’s ability to pay the inter- 
est on this bond issue indefinitely. As 
a matter of fact, the company only re- 
cently declared the full interest payable 
on Oct. Ist next, after which the bonds 
will be quoted ex-interest, that is, with 
interest deducted. At the current 
price, around 54, the bond doubtless has 
speculative possibilities, and we believe 
that one who buys now, would not have 
much reason in the long run, to regret 
his choice. 


ARE PREFERRED STOCKS CHEAP? 
Pros. and Cons. 

The arguments put forth by Mr. J. L. 
Cheatham, in a recent article in the 
MAGAZINE OF WALL Street, favoring the 
purchase of preferred stocks at the 
present comparatively low price range, 
still hold good, and we see no reason- 


able ground to dispute them. Many of 
these issues are now selling at real 
bargain levels, we believe, and whether 
their prices drop somewhat lower in the 
near future, or not, is quite beside the 
question. In any event, these stocks 
are of the sort that are bound to “come 
back” eventually, and will, we believe, 
sell at considerably higher levels. 

The three preferred issues, namely, 
Va.-Carolina Chemical, U. S. Rubber 
8% Pfd., and American Smelting & 
Refining Pfd. are among the best of 
this class, we believe, not only by rea- 
son of their high yield, but also because 
of the large equities behind them. 
Bethlehem Steel 8% Pfd., and General 
Motors 6% Debentures might also be 
added to this group, and so might cer- 
tain railroad stocks, such as Western 
Pacific Pfd., and Southern Railway Pfd. 
Both of these railroads are earning the 
dividend requirement on their preferred 
stocks several times over. 

Of course, we also favor such per- 
fectly good securities as the New York 
Central 7% Equipment Trust, and 
others of that character. But were we 
considering the advisability of investing 
in bonds alone, we should undoubtedly 
prefer long term issues. 


*FRISCO ADJ. BONDS 
Have Good Possibilities 
St. Louis-San Francisco Adj. 6% 
Bonds are a good speculative invest- 
ment issue. There appears no room for 
doubt that the company will be able to 
pay the interest on these bonds indefi- 
nitely, and if it does, the price of the 
issue will sooner or later sell consider- 
ably higher. 


SOUTHWESTERN TERM 5s 
A Good Bond 

We regard St. Louis Southwestern 
lst Terminal and Unifying 5s as a good 
bond to hold for a long pull. The issue 
is well secured, both as to property and 
earnings, and we believe that one who 
buys .it now, at the present com- 
paratively low prices, will not have any 
reason ultimately to regret his choice. 


FOR INVESTMENT OF $1,000 
A List of Bonds 

For an investment of from $500 to 
$1,000, we suggest the bonds indicated 
herewith, which can be obtained in $100 
denominations: 

St. Louis-San Francisco P. L. 4s. 

St. Louis-San Francisco P. L. 5s. 

Terminal Assn. of St. Louis 4s. 

Montana Power Ist & reg. 5s. 

America Smelting & Ref. Ist 5s. 

U. S. Rubber Ist & ref. 5s. 

Western Pacific 1st 5s. 

Am. Tel. & Tel. Coll. Trust 5s. 

Lackawanna Steel Conv. 5s. 

Atlantic Coast Line Deb. 4s. 

The market price of these bonds 
offers opportunity for profit under bet- 
ter general conditions. 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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BETHLEHEM MOTORS 
New Status in Receivership 

Bethlehem Motors Corporation was 
placed in the hands of a receiver 
August 24th. Clinton D. Wood, who 
was the general manager since last 
May, is the receiver. The plant will not 
shut down, but will continue produc- 
tion. The trouble is attributed to the 
expenditure of too much money in plant 
improvements, leaving too little capital 
for operations. The receivership was 
by agreement between the creditors and 
the corporation. It is maintained that 
the corporation is solvent, having as- 
sets of $4,900,000, and liabilities amount- 
ing to $3,000,000. 

The chief creditors are banks, the 
amount due such institutions,$1,700,000, 
of which $1,300,000 is unsecured. Mer- 
chandise creditors claim amounts to 
$600,000. 

The company has been employing 
about 1,000 men, many of whom are 
stockholders, with a pay roll of about 
$32,000 weekly. Its recent production 
of motor trucks has been about 300 to 
400 trucks per month. 

The company has outstanding 173,334 
shares of capital stock of no par value. 
It has no funded debt, nor preferred 
stock issued. 

Plans are being formulated by stock- 
holders and others interested in the 
corporation, for a reorganization. It is 
believed that a proper reorganization 
can be effected without endangering the 
holdings of the stockholders in the final 
outcome. In the new financing that 
will be required, the stockholders may 
be called upon to assist, but in such 
event, will be satisfactorily secured. 

The fact that the corporation has no 
funded indeptedness should make the 
proper refinancing certain, inasmuch as 
the company claims to have a large 
amount of unfilled orders. The pros- 
pects for the future do not appear to be 
as dark as the appointment of a receiver 
would indicate. As there has been no 
balance sheet issued since November 
30, 1919, we could not give an accurate 
estimate of the actual intrinsic value of 
the company’s stock. Doubtless, a 
statement will soon be issued, in con- 
nection with the refinancing, and we 
will then be able to give the desired in- 
formation. 


COTTON OIL—FAMOUS PLAYERS 
Some Suggestions 

In announcing the omission of pay- 
ment of dividends upon the common 
stock, August 3rd, 1920, the directors 
of American Cotton Oil stated that this 
action was taken because of business 
conditions, and would be continued un- 
til the prices of commodities and gen- 
eral business shall be more nearly 
normal. There have been no recent 
statistical reports of the earnings of 
this company. Our advice is to hold 
this stock for future developments. The 
present price of the stock would appear 
to have discounted any adverse condi- 
tions. 

We are of the opinion that a switch 
from Famous Players Pfd. into Kelly 
Springfield 8% Pfd. is advisable. We 
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believe that Kelly stock will show a 
more sustained advance in any upward 
trend in the market, as compared with 
Famous Players Pid. The “movies” are 
not quite so stabilized as tires, especially 
when a company like Kelly is considered. 

We do not advise the sale of Ana- 
conda Copper or White Motors at the 
present time. 


ROCK ISLAND 4s 2002 
Only a Souvenir 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. 
4s 2002, were originally secured by the 
stock of the road. When the Rock 
Island Company, the holding corpora- 
tion, was organized, the stock, selling 
above $200 per share, was deposited as 
collateral for the issue of these bonds. 

When the Rock Island Company 
went into bankruptcy, the resultant re- 
organization wiped out the stock de- 
posited as collateral for the bonds, and 
consequently rendered the bonds 
worthless, as they were without se- 
curity. They occupy the position of 
souvenirs today, having no value. 


COLLECTING COUPONS 
Authorizing Broker to Collect 

The authorization to complete the 
certificate of ownership required by the 
Federal Income Tax Act requested by 
brokers is customary where they are 
collecting interest and coupons on stocks 
and bonds. It is a government require- 
ment. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR TRUCK 
Industrial Outlook Good 

International Motor Truck statement 
for 6 months, ending June 30, 1920, 
shows net profits after charges and 
taxes of $2,163,421, equivalent after pre- 
ferred dividends to $5.64 per share on 
the 283,108 shares of common outstand- 
ing, compared with net profit of $1,185,- 
783 for the same period in 1919. 

For the 3 months to June 30, the net 
profit was $1,195,363, compared with 
$645,946 in 1919. 

We do not advise a sale of the stock 
at this time. While there is depression 
in the motor industry, our reports are 
to the effect that the situation is well in 
hand and the future outlook good when 
general conditions improve. 


CANADA COPPER CO. LTD. 
Details of Reorganization 

Canada Copper Co.’s privilege to con- 
vert into shares of the new company 
has been extended to October 1. 

It depends on what stock you pur- 
chase whether you pay the 50c per 
share required. If you purchase the 
old Canada Copper at the market, then 
send your certificates with your en- 
dorsement guaranteed by your bank 
to “Readjustment Committee, Canada 
Copper Co., Ltd., care Empire Trust, 
120 Broadway, New York,” accom- 
panied by a draft for the assessment, 
and you will receive share for share in 
the new company, when organized. If 
you do not care to pay the assessment 
you will receive three shares of the new 
stock for ten shares of the old. 


A Distinct 
Advantage 


of our Partial Pay- 
ment Plan is the fact 
that you may take ad- 
vantage of PRESENT 
opportunities in High 
Grade Bonds by pur- 
chasing them with 
your FUTURE sav- 
ings. 


Send for Details. 


RECO. 
14 Wall St. New York_ 


Tel. Rector 4391 
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Our 
California 
Securities 
Department 


with fast wire service to 
the Coast, has an envi- 
able record for the 
soundness ‘of its recom- 
mendations and the 
character of its service. 


We shall be pleased to 
suggest investments in 
securities of this pros- 
perous and growing sec- 
tion of the country and 
to quote markets for 
California bonds and 
stocks. 


Sutro Bros. & Co. 
Members 


N. Y. Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 


Telephone: Rector 7350 
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Heaven Help the Man Who Spells 


His Principles with an “A” 


y= that is precisely what a man does when he 
subordinates labor, leisure and life itself for 
the lust for money. Any man in Boston or New 
York who will accept 50% on his money, regard- 
less of its source—doesn’t get it. 

Going after 50% will cost you 100%. 

—A 6% Prudence-Bond Will save you 106%. 

And is guaranteed as to interest and principal. 


PriudenceBonds 





WE PAY THE 4% NORMAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX 


Ask for Booklet No. M. W. 9 


REALTY ASSOCIATES 
INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


Phone Rector 2181 
Phone Main 6480 


31 Nassau St., New York 
162 Remsen St., Broeklyn 


PRUDENCE-BONDS ARE ISSUED IN DE- 
NOMINATIONS OF $100, $566 AND $1,000 


GUARANTY TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, Trustee of This Issue. 

















NEW BOOK FOR INVESTORS 


THE MARKET TREND 
MAKING THE TRADE 
TECHNICAL POSITION 


AVERAGING 
THE STOP LOSS 
TRADING ZONES 


The above six chapters of our new 
booklet explain methods used by suc- 
cessful investors and traders. 32 pages 
illustrated by graphs. Written by our 
Mr. T. L. Sexsmith. 


COPY ON REQUEST 


SEXSMITH 


*AND COMPANY 


Investment Securities 


107 Liberty Street, New York 


Curb brokers are selling the new 
shares, “when issued.” We advise the 
old shares. The new corporation has 
not as yet been chartered, therefore, we 
do not look for any early advance in 
the price of the stock. 


GREAT NORTHERN ORE 
Switches Suggested 

We are inclined to believe that a 
switch from Great Northern Ore stock 
to a bond of the character of St. Louis 
Southwestern Cons. 4s, would be likely 
to prove profitable in the long run. 
The earnings of the Great Northern 
Ore property in recent years, have 
been barely sufficient, and in some 
years, hardly sufficient to meet the divi- 
dend requirements on the stock, so that 
in the event of any severe contraction 
in general trade, and especially in the 
steel trade, a reduction in the dividend 
rate would be almost certain. On the 
other hand, there can be little question 
now as to the ability of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway to meet the in- 
terest requirements on its bonds. This 
company has shown remarkable in- 
creases in earnings during the past six 
or seven months, and it is not beyond 
the range of possibilities that some 
dividend will be paid sooner or later 
on the preferred stock. 

But rather than put all the eggs into 
one basket, we believe it would be bet- 
ter to distribute holdings somewhat, 
and we would therefore suggest one or 
two bonds of each of the following 
issues: Denver & Rio Grande Cons. 
4%s, St. Louis-San Francisco Adj. 6s, 
Colorado & Southern Refunding 4%s, 
and Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Debenture 4%s. All of these 
issues are now selling at prices yielding 
7%4% or more, and we believe it to be 
only a question of time when they will 
all sell at considerably higher price 
levels. 


HUGE MOTOR CAR EXPORTS 

In a special bulletin the National City 
Bank of New York City says that the 
total value of automobiles and acces- 
sories, such as tires, engines and other 
separate parts, exported in the fiscal 
year 1920 aggregates $275,000,000, 
against $138,000,000 two years ago, and 
$30,000,000 in the year preceding the 
war. 


THE CHIEF FACTORS TO 
WHICH AN INVESTMENT 
RAIL SHOULD RESPOND 
(Continued from page 717) 
creased income, I believe a selection bet- 
ter than Chesapeake & Ohio could not be 

made. 

For those who want greater security 
than is offered by a stock, the convertible 
5s, exchangeable for the shares in the 
ratio of 100 to 80, provide a high grade 
investment that will reflect any speculative 
improvement in the stock. 

Both of these securities have recently 
advanced in common with the rest of the 
rail list. The bonds are selling around 80 
and the stock around 60, and it is ob- 
viously better to purchase them on a 
decline.—vol. 24, p. 930. 
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TENNESSEE COPPER HAS 
YET TO MAKE GOOD 
(Continued from page 702) 








but in all probability anticipated earn- 
ings from this business will not material- 
ize until next year. The company has 
also atquired a phosplrate rock property 
uear Barrow, Florida. This property 
has been thoroughly tested and shows 
a large deposit of good grade phosphate 
rock, which can be mined at low cost. 


Future Not Brilliant 

The future of the Tennessee Copper & 
Chemical Corporation depends on the suc- 
cess of its two subsidiaries, the Ten- 
nessee Copper Company, and the South- 
ern Agricultural Chemical Corporation. 
The Tennessee Copper Company has made 
a poor showing recently, as Graph III 
will illustrate. The company’s income 
has been converted into a deficit during 
the past year, and its net working capi- 
tal has become a liability. Its profit and 
loss surplus has decreased, but its operat- 
ing expenses have increased. The im- 
mediate outlook is not bright. 

The new subsidiary, organized to enter 
the fertilizer business, is in the develop- 
ment stage, and may not be counted 
upon for earnings until next year. 

The company is involved in consider- 
able litigation, in the form of damage 
suits alleging kreach of contract, and 
claiming various .sums, ranging from 
$45,000 to $1,368,000, and aggregating 
about $2,755,000. 


Other Stocks More Attractive 

The company’s stock has had a gen- 
eral tendency downward during the past 
three years, although it shows resistance 
at a price between $9 and $10 a share. 
Even at its present lowest price the stock 
is highly speculative, and uninviting, and 
does not compare favorably with other 
speculative mining and industrial shares 
that have more attractive future possi- 
bilities—vol. 24, p. 931. 





CALLING FOR BANK STATEMENTS 

The Comptroller of the Currency is the 
United States treasury official who calls 
upon the banks for statements of their 
condition. This applies to National 
banks. He has no control over banks 
operating under State charters, these 
banks being under the jurisdiction of the 
various State Comptrollers. 

The Comptroller by custom is .allowed 
to make these calls six times during the 
year and usually does so at two-month 
intervals, but is not restricted as to dates. 
It is entirely at his option when the calls 
are made and the banks are not notified 
in advance. 

When the Comptroller issues a call of 
condition, the date on which he demands 
a statement of the bank’s affairs ante- 
dates the time the call is made by three 
or four days. For example, the Comp- 
troller will issue a call on July 1 for a 
report of the condition of the banks at 
the close of business June 26. That is 
why the statements would read “As of 
June 26.” 

This antedating the actual call is pre- 
sumed to be for the purpose of prevent- 
ing any bank from arranging its affairs, 
if it should so choose, to make its report 
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especially favorable, as could be done if 
the report was of the same date as the 
call. 

It is no especial trouble for a bank to 
prepare a report for the Comptroller, 
except that it makes added work for the 
clerks. The main expense to the bank 
is in the advertising of the report, as 
it is compulsory that each statement be 
published in one or more newspapers. 

Examinations of a bank are an entirely 
different matter. In this case the depu- 
ties of the Comptroller walk into the 
bank unannounced and proceed to ex- 
amine into its affairs. The books are 
overhauled and the various securities 
scrutinized and appraised as to what 
value the examiners put upon them and 
what value the bank carries them as 
assets or as security for loans. These 
examinations are no particular bother to 
a bank, unless it has been carrying a bad 
iine of loans or securities. 

They are very expensive for banks, as 
the expense is charged against the banks, 
and in a very large institution this runs 
into the thousands of dollars. 

The. State banks do not escape calls 
because they are not under National jur- 
isdictiop, as it is the custom for the vari- 
ous State Comptrollers to call for state- 
ments from these banks on. the dates 
when the National Comptroller calls on 
the National institutions, so that, usually, 
all banks, State and National, report at 
the samc time. 

SCRIP 

During a corporation reorganization or 
the conversion of stock “scrip” is some- 
times issued instead of the regular certif- 
cates. This might properly be called a 
due bill, entitling the holder to what it 
calls for. It may be a temporary share 
or part of a share. In the latter case 
when enough scrip equals a share then it 
can be converted into a regular share. 
Sometimes scrip dividends are declared 
and at a later date can either be converted 
into stock or are redeemed by the com- 
pany in cash. A scrip dividend in reality 
is a stock dividend. 





THE SOUTHERN AND NORTH- 
ERN EXTENSION OF 
STANDARD OIL 
(Continued from page 706) 
millions of dollars and it will probably 
be at least 2 years before the company 
will be able to ship its product in sub- 
stantial quantities, but with the comple- 
tion of the Tropical-International merger, 
it appears that the Standard Oil interests 
are ready to begin a big development pro- 
gram in the South American oil fields, 
which must be looked to, to an increasing 
extent, to provide part of the growing 

demand for petroleum products. 

The old* International Company con- 
trolled valuable properties in Peru, where 
it also operated a refinery at Talara. It 
is understood that the International Com- 
pany has also secured concessions in 
Ecuador, Bolivia and other South Amer- 
ican countries, During the next few years 
it is likely that we will see a great ex- 
pansion program carried out through the 
International organization, and this may 
be reflected in substantially higher prices 
for this company’s stock. 
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Canada— 


Bear this thought in mind: 
Canada’s industrial possibil- 
ities today equal these of the 
United States immediately 
fellowing the Civil War. 


That explains the American 
industrial invasion of Can- 
ada and the Dominion’s 
favorable investment oppor- 
tunities. 


Placing investment funds in 
Canada with exchange rates 
so advantageous to you, 
augurs well for large income 
and future profits. 

We will recommend you desir- 
able securities with excellent 
income-yield if you will write 
to us. Address: 
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1,000,000 Customers in 
21% Years 


Earnings are now 8 times the 


dividend requirements on 


Leonard Morton & Co. 
8% Preferred Stock 


$1,000 par value 8% ] 


Preferred Stock with 


$1,000 | 
6 shares of Conmen J 


An unusual opportunity 


Ask for circular MW.-50 


ILM Byllesby & Co. 
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HIGH YIELD 


Tax Exempt 


RESENT yields from 

State and Municipal is- 
sues make them attractive 
to individual and institu- 
tional investors. 
The income from such is- 
sues is exempt from the 
Federal Income Tax and 
they often enjoy local ex- 
emptions which add to their 
attractiveness. 


We offer, with our recom- 
mendations, the following: 


Approx. 
Issue Yield % 


Buffalo, N. Y., Reg. 44¢s. 5.10 


Allentown, Pa., Sch. Dist. 
Coupon 53s ....... 5.15 


Jamestown, N. Y., Coupon 


MD cceendbbnaatias 5.15 
Allentown, Pa., Sch. Dist. 
Coupon 544s ......- 5.20 


White Plains, N. Y., Reg. 4s 5.20 
Portland, Ore., Cpn. 44%s 5.35 


Miami Conservancy Dist., 
Ohio, Cpn. 54%s..... 5.50 


South Dakota Cpn. 4%s. 5.50 
State of Oregon Cpn. 434s 5.50 
New York City Cpn. 444s 5.50 
Cleveland, O., Sch. Dist. 


Coupom Ge ....0.00 5.60 
Union, N. Y., Sch. Dist. 
Coupon Ge .......-- 5.60 


New York City Reg. 4s.. 5.60 
Cincinnati, O., Cpn. 6s.. 5.63 


Minneapolis, Minn., Cpn. 
(Genl. Impt.) 5s ..... 5.63 


State of Oregon Cpn.4%%s 5.65 

Cleveland, O., Cpn. 6s... 5.70 

Norfolk, Va., Cpn. 5s... 6.75 
Collectable without cer- 
tificate of ownership. 


Complete description of any issue sent 
upon request for M-337. 


™dompary 


Uptown Office: Fifth Ave. & 43rd St. ° 


Offices in over Fifty Cities 


























Issue 
Government and Municipal: 

*Govt. of the French Republic 8s...... 
City of Hoboken, N. J., 6s........... 
City of Syracuse, N. Y., 5%s........-. 

Public Utility: 

*Grt. Western Pr. of Cal. Conv. 8s.... 

*Hartford Elec. Lt. 7% Notes........ 
Cisco, Texas, Water 6s.............. 

Industrials, etc.: 

*Steel & Tube Co. of Am. 6s.......... 
Baldwin Co. 8% Notes.............-. 

¢Standard Tank Car 7% ctfs............ 

RT Re rere 
sawyer Biscuit Co. Os........sccccase 

tDiscussed in text. 
taxation. (c) Exem 

tax up to 2%. * 

including Surtax. 





(a) Exempt from all French_taxes. | 
from persona! property tax in California. 
ith common stock warrants attached. 





Offering Approx. Yield 
Maturity Price to Maturity 
Sept., 1945 100 8.1-9.4 (a) 
Aug. 1926 101.25 5.75 (b) 
1921-1960 To Yield: 5.90-5. (b) 
Aug., 1930 100 10.31-8.33 (c,d) 
Sept., 1930 95.68 7.62 (d) 
1923-1960 100 6 (e) 
1944 88 7 
Sept., 1925 100 8 (d) 
1920-1923 99.72-96.86 8.20 (d) 
1922-1926 100** 7-8 (d) 
1923-1930 100 8 


(b) Exempt from Federal and State 
(d) Cenoate pays normal income 
(e) Free from Federal Income Tax, 





Government of the French Republic. 
Twenty-five Year External Gold Loan 
8% Sinking Fund Bonds, (coupon bonds 
in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100, 
registerable as to principal and inter- 
changeable as to denominations). The 
Government of the French Republic 
covenants in the loan contract, under 
which these bonds are to be issued, to 
pay to J. P. Morgan & Co., as sinking 
fund trustees, until the entire loan has 
been redeemed, the sum of not less than 
$4,400,000 annually, to be applied to the 
purchase of bonds up to and including 
110% and accrued interest, prior to De- 
cember 15, 1925, and thereafter to the 
redemption of Bonds by lot at 110%, 
and accrued interest. During the first 
five years such payments will be made 
in quarterly instalments beginning De- 
cember 15, 1920, and ending September 
15, 1925, and thereafter will be made in 
semi-annual instalments, commencing 
December 15, 1925. The amount of the 
interest accrued on bonds purchased or 
redeemed is to be paid by the Govern- 
ment in addition to the fixed sinking 
fund payments. Such sinking fund pay- 
ments are sufficient to redeem at 110% 
all of the bonds at or before maturity. 
After the five-year period, at least $4,- 
000,000 principal amount of the bonds 
will be called each year at the redemp- 
tion price of 110% and accrued interest. 

In the event that, prior to December 
15, 1925, bonds are not purchased at 
110% in an amount sufficient to exhaust 
the payments to the sinking fund, any 
such unexpended balance is to be used 
for the redemption of bonds by lot at 
110% at the earliest date provided for 
such redemption, namely, March 15, 
926 


Great Western Power Co. of Cali- 
fornia—General Mortgage 8% Gold 
Bonds (Coupon bonds of $100, $500 and 
$1,000 denominations, registerable as 
to principal). 

The Company covenants that, begin- 
ning August 1, 1922, it will pay to the 
Trustee annually, as and for a sinking 
fund, a sum of money to be used in re- 
tiring bonds by lot at 105 and accrued 
interest, which sum shall be sufficient, 
when paid annually during the remain- 
ing life of the bonds, including the year 
1930, to retire the entire issue at a pre- 
mium of 5%. This sum will amount to 
$408,333 plus accrued interest on August 
1, 1922, if $3,500,000 bonds are outstand- 
ing on that date. 

These bonds are to be later secured 


by a pledge of an equal amount in par 
value of a new Series “B” 30-year 7% 
bonds when issued under the Com- 
pany’s existing First and Refunding 
Mortgage, dated March 1, 1919, which 
bonds will rank equally with the $6,000,- 
000 of 6% Series “A” bonds now out- 
standing. The outstanding bonds 
under this mortgage have been certi- 
fied as a legal investment for California 
savings banks, and application will be 
made to certify the new 7% series as 
issued. Until such bonds have been 
issued and pledged as security for this 
issue no further First and Refunding 
Bonds may be issued. 

When called as a whole, which may 
be done only after completion of the 
pledge of 7% bond collateral, or by lot, 
the holders of this issue will have the 
option of either being paid in cash at 
105 and accrued interest, or accepting 
pledged 7% bonds at par, accrued in- 
terest and a cash premium of 5%. 
When bonds of the new series of first 
and refunding 7% bonds equal in par 
value to the total amount of general 
mortgage convertible 8% bonds shall 
have been pledged with the trustee, the 
holders of the latter may at any time 
convert their bonds at 102% and ac-~ 
crued interest into pledged 7% bonds at 
par and accrued interest, the company 
paying the premium of a4% in cash. 

Hartford Electric Light Co.—Ten 
Year 7% gold notes (coupon notes in 
denominations of $1,000 and $500, reg- 
isterable as to principal only). 

The Hartford Electric Light Co., in- 
corporated in Connecticut in 1881, 
supplies electric light and power in 
Hartford and a large section of central 
and northwestern Connecticut, serving 
a population of about 175,000. It also 
owns the entire ($1,000,000) common 
stock of the Connecticut Power Co., 
acquired in March, 1920, which Com- 
pany does the entire electric light and 
power business in New London, Mid- 
dletown and Thomaston, Conn., and 
furnishes wholesale power to manu- 
facturing and public utility companies 
in various other Connecticut towns. 

Net profits available for interest 
charges on these notes (before depre- 
ciation) have averaged for past 4 years 
$796,500, or 2.27 times the $350,000 inter- 
est requirement on these notes; for year 
1919 they were $961,700, or 234 times 
such charges and for year ending June 
30, 1920, they were $994,796, or 2.84 


times such charges. 
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The company has no mortgage or 
other funded debt. No. mortgage or 
liens (other than purchase money ob- 
ligations on future acquired property 
or pledges to secure temporary loans) 
may be placed upon any of its prop- 
erties without equally securing these 
notes. 

Franchises of the Hartford Electric 
Light Co., and of the Connecticut 
Power Co. are without time limit. 

Proceeds of these $5,000,000 notes will 
be used to provide additions to the com- 
pany’s power plants and distribution 
system, needed for its steadily increas- 
ing business. The proceeds of common 
stock recently sold to the stockholders, 
amounting to $1,750,000, were also used 
for new construction, thus adding to 
the security behind these notes. 

The $10,000,000 capital stock at pres- 
ent prices ($140 per share) shows a 
market value equity of $14,000,000 
junior to these notes. Cash dividends 
of not less than 8% per annum have 
been paid since 1903; present rate, 10%. 

The Steel & Tube Co. of America.— 
General Mortgage Sinking Fund Gold 
Bonds, Series B (coupon bonds in de- 
nominations of $1,000 and $500, reg- 
isterable as to principal). 

The General Mortgage Bonds are 
secured by direct mortgage lien on the 
entire physical property of the com- 
pany now owned or hereafter acquired 
(including the stocks of subsidiary com- 
panies owned, and also including leases 
of iron ore properties insofar as a 
mortgage of the company’s interest in 
such leases may be lawfully made and 
enforced without violating the terms 
and conditions of such leases)—subject 
only to $7,877,000 underlying obliga- 
tions together with $1,299,812 mort- 
gages assumed on recently acquired 
properties, and $660,000 equipment trust 
certificates, all due in annual or semi- 
annual instalments, and outstanding 
under closed mortgages and indentures. 

A sinking fund of 3% of the amount 
of Series B Bonds outstanding from 
time to time, together with the amount 
of premium which may be paid for 
bonds redeemed, is to be applied by the 
Trustee annually, beginning 1922, to 
the purchase of Series B Bonds in the 
market up to 105 and interest, or if not 
so obtainable, to call bonds at that 
price. This sinking fund will retire at 
least one-half of the total amount of 
Series B bonds prior to maturity. 

Additional General Mortgage Bonds 
are issuable, in series, .for refunding 
underlying obligations, and at par for 
75% of the cost of additions and im- 
provements to the mortgaged property, 
in accordance with the careful restric- 
tions of the General Mortgage. 

The Baldwin Company.—Five-Year 
8% Convertible Gold Notes (denomina- 
tions $1,000 and $500). 

The Baldwin Company owns the en- 
tire capital stock of The Baldwin Piano 
Company, The Baldwin Piano Manu- 
facturing Company, The _ Ellington 
Piano Company, The Howard Piano 
Company, The- Hamilton Piano Com- 
pany, The Monarch Piano Company 
and The Wm. H. Perry Lumber Com- 
pany, it also owns the controlling inter- 
est in The Baldwin Piano Company of 
Indiana. 

In the ten years ended December 31, 
1919, the company’s net earnings after 
deducting all taxes including the 
Federal Income and Excess Profits 
taxes, amounted to $4,753,038. Its net 
earnings in 1919, after deducting taxes, 
were $769,083, while during the first six 
months of 1920 the net earnings, after 
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Long Term Bonds 
of 


Hydro Electric Companies 
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bargains in high-grade invest 
ments at the present time. 


These companies are in an 


especially sound position be 


cause of the stability of their 
business, which is free from 
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Saving 
by Buying 
Railroad Bonds 


Your money invested in 
a carefully selected rail- 
road bond will give a 
yearly income yield of 
514% to 742% at present 
very low prices. 

Our Partial Payment 
Plan only requires a rela- 
tively small initial de- 
posit and permits you to 
make monthly payments 
thereafter. 


Write for Letter W-151 
which encloses a list of 
bonds we recommend 
with details of the Plan. 


Herrick & Bennett 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 9060 
BRANCH OFFICES 


51 East 42nd St. Peekskill 
New York City New York 
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MORTGAGE 
INVESTMENTS 


ARM 
No Worry 


Are you looking for a specu- 
lative investment or do you 
want an investment free 
from worry and care? If 
you are looking for the lat- 
ter kind, you should know 
all about Forman Farm 
Mortgage Investments. 


Write new for full inferma 
tien and latest circular, 
using the attached coupon. 


35_yeors Without Loss ToA Customer 


eorge M. Forman 
é. Comp 


FARM MORTGAGE BANKERS 
(ESTABLISHED 1885) 


11 So. LaSalle Sr........Chicago, Il. 
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allowing for taxes, were $584,016. The 

greater part of each year’s business is 

done in the second half of the year. At 

the present time the company has an 
outlet for 25,000 to 30,000 pianos an- 
nually. Its manufacturing capacity is 
21,000 pianos annually. 

To increase the present capacity 27,- 
700 pianos annually the company is 
building a new seven-story factory, 370 
feet by 80 feet, on Gilbert avenue, oppo- 
site Eden Park entrance. To complete 
this work and make other improve- 
ments in other factories to raise the ca- 
pacity to 30,000 pianos annually will 
require an investment of $1,300,000 in 
buildings and equipment and $1,200,000 
for increased working capital. 

To finance this development the com- 
pany has issued the $2,500,000 Five-Year 
8% Convertible Gold Notes. The com- 
pany reserves the right to purchase in 
the open market or to call all or any 
part of the notes in accordance with 
the following schedule: During first 
year, from Sept. 15, 1920, at 1021%4% and 
accrued interest. During second year, 
from Sept. 1, 1920, at 102% and ac- 
crued interest. During third year, from 
Sept. 15, 1920, at 10114% and accrued 
interest. During fourth year, from 
Sept. 15, 1920, at 101% and accrued in- 
terest. During fifth year, from Sept. 
15, 1920, at 10014% and accrued interest. 
There will be an annual Sinking Fund 
redemption provision of $100,000. 

Bésides the redemption features The 
Baldwin Company is offering the pur- 
chaser of notes the privilege of ex- 
changing them before being called for 
8% Cumulative Debenture Preferred 
Stock. This 8% Cumulative Debenture 
Preferred Stock is also redeemable, but 
it offers the attraction of yielding the 
high return of 8% over a longer period 
of time and will be retired at a premium 
if it cannot be purchased in the open 
market: During first 6 years until Sept. 
15, 1926, at $102.50 per share. During 
next 4 years until Sept. 15, at $105 per 
share. During next 5 years until Sept. 
15, 1935, at $107.50 per share. During 
remaining period until all are redeemed, 
at 110 per share. 

Besides the annual Sinking Fund of 
$100,000 for the notes, the company 
must always maintain the Current As- 
sets at the ratio of 150% of the current 
liabilities, including the notes of this 
issue. 

Standard Tank Car Co.—7% Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates Series C (de- 
nominations $1,000 and : 

These certificates will be secured by 
title to 122.new steel tank cars. 

These cars have been sold to seven 
companies on the deferred payment 
plan, which provides for payment partly 
in cash and the balance in notes, ma- 

turing monthly up to three years. Until 
the notes of these seven companies are 
paid in full, title to the equipment, to- 
gether with the deferred payment notes, 
will be assigned by the Standard Tank 
Car Co. to the trustee, for the benefit 
of holders of these equipment trust 
certificates. 

In addition, all purchase money notes 
and equipment certificates will be guar- 
anteed unconditionally, both principal 
and interest, by the Standard Tank 
Car Co. 

The Standard Tank Car Co. is one of 
the largest builders of tank cars in the 
United States. Net earnings for the 
three years ended December 31, 1919, 
before Federal Taxes, available for 
equipment guarantees, averaged $1,- 
578,587, and for the seven months ended 
July 31, 1920, were $1,633,671.30. 
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DEPRESSION IN THE SHIP- 
PING INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 690) 











payment of back dividends in one lump 
sum, but in view of the emphatic attitude 
of stockholders against any such course, 
as expressed at the time the matter of 
ship sale came up for a vote last year, it 
is hardly likely to be any factor in de- 
termining the rate of payment on the pre- 
ferred stock. 

From a market viewpoint, the shares 
have done considerable in discounting 
their less promising outlook. Assuming 
the ability of the company to liquidate its 
obligations on the preferred stock at a 
moderate rate annually, this would provide 
the investor with a high income return 
for a number of years at least. The per- 
ferred stock, therefore, at present low 
prices of around 74, represents, I believe, 
an attractive speculative opportunity. 


Common Stock 


The common stock offers no dividend 
possibilities for a long time to come, and 
will have to wait for the liquidation of 
the preferred obligations before it can 
share in the company’s earnings. Under 
the circumstances, this issue can not be 
regarded as attractive on its investment 
merits at its present price of 23. 


The 6% Ist mortgage collateral trust 
gold bonds, of which there are $38,655,- 
000 outstanding, are comparatively. safe 
and offer a good medium for investment. 
Since 1915, interest charges have been 
earned on the average 5% times over. At 
present prices of around 81, the bonds 
yield 8% to maturity. Considering the 
security behind these bonds and the fact 
that since last year they have declined 
from a price where they yielded slightly 
over 6% to their present level, they ap- 
pear especially attractive. 

As a general conclusion, it may be said 
that any real turn for the better in In- 
ternational Mercantile Marine’s affairs, 
will have to come about through removal 
of the various major factors now ad- 
versely affecting the industry—vol. 24, p. 
943. 





Bid and Asked 


Beginners in the investment market 
have to master so many technical terms 
that it is not surprising they should be- 
come confused over what the initiated 
would deem an easily understood expres- 
sion, such as “Bid and Asked.” But the 
busy broker sometimes loses sight of the 
fact that what is plain to him is Greek to 
the other fellow, and when a novice asks 
for a quotation on an inactive bond or 
stock and he replies “35-40,” the broker 
often becomes impatient at not being im- 
mediately understood. 

The expression simply means that an 
offer had been made to pay 35 for a cer- 
tain security and another offer to sell it 
at 40. The two offers are expressed 
“35-40” or written “35@40” for the sake 
of brevity. Of course, no transaction 
occurs until the “bid price” and fhe 
“asked price” meet. 
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RAILROADS 








Alabama Great Southern.—The 1919 
report of this company, which is con- 
trolled by the Southern Railway, shows 
net income of $1,246,180, equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $6.47 a share ($50 par 
value) on the $7,830; common stock, 

compared with $1,169,425, equal to $5.95 
a share, in the preceding year. 


Canadian Pacific—Increase in rates 
granted by the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners of Canada places the 10% divi- 
+ of Canadian Pacific beyond question. 
In 1919 the company earned its dividend 
by a narrow margin, and net operating in- 
come for the first seven months of this 
year was only $13,047,668 compared with 
$15,183,181 in the same period of 1919. 
With an increase in freight rates of 40% 
east of Port Arthur and 35% west for 
the rest of the year, the company will at 
least be able to equal its 1919 showing. 
In 1921 the increase is diminished to 35% 
east and 30% west, but as the company 
will have a full year under this increase 
and only three and a half months under 
the greater increase, 1921 will be a much 
better year for the company than 1920. 
Passenger rate increases were not as great 
as in the case of freight and they are grad- 
ually diminished until the present rates 
again prevail, but the company’s density 
of passenger travel is not relatively large. 


Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pa- 
cific—The 1919 +k of this company, 
which is controlled b ove Railway, 


$2,900,000 common stock, compared 
with $1,918,152, or $60.05 a share, in 1918. 
Federal operating account showed a net 
income of $519,243 in 1919 and $3,047,946 
in 1918, compared with rental of $3,541,039. 


Denver & Rio Grande. —Sale of this 


road Corporation, the holding company, to 
exchange its 10-year 4% notes for the 
$10,000,000 Denver adjustment 7s out- 
standing. A default was created under the 
Denver adjustment mortgage when inter- 
est was defaulted on the bonds of the old 
Western Pacific Railway, since reorgan- 
ized, and again when Denver itself went 


ga Western Pacific’s offer of exchange 
an be withdrawn unless holders of $7,- 
510,000 Denver adjustment bonds accept. 
As these bonds were never widely distrib- 


between the ARE ny 7s and the two 
lasses of stock, no question of upset price 
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is likely to arise in behalf of the stock- 
holders, and the only interest that could 
raise such a question would be dissenting 
holders of the adjustment 7s. These are 
not likely to be numerous nor important, 
and no great sum will be needed to satisfy 
them. 

Duluth & Iron Range.—Annual re- 
port of this company for 1919 shows net 
income of $1,720,484, equal to $26.46 a 
share on the $6,500,000 stock, compared 
with $1,661,439, or $25.56 a share, in the 
preceding year. 

Erie—Average car movement on 
Erie lines is now exceeding 31 miles a 
day, while loadings are approximately 31 
tons. This is a better average than the 
standard set by the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, which fixed a movement 
of 30 miles and average loading of 30 
tons as its goal for the roads as a whole. 
As the company has only 15% of its cars 
on its own lines, bad order cars are still 
above the minimum of 4%. 

New Orleans & Northwestern.—The 
1919 report of this company, which is 
controlled by Southern Railway, shows 
net income of $723,285, equal to $12.05 a 
share on the $6,000,000 stock, compared 
with $722,559, or $12.04 a share, in the 
preceding year. Federal operating account 
shows net income of $181,831 in 1919 and 
Hye 439, compared with rental of $1,204,- 


5 Air Line.—Holders of the 
$4,000,000 6% notes due September 15, 
have been offered $750 in cash, borrowed 
from the Government, for each $1,000 
note and a new 7% note for $250 maturing 
September 15, 1923. The same character 
of collateral and in the same ratio securing 
the old notes will be deposited for the ex- 
tended 7s 

Wabash.—Permission to issue $7,576,- 
120 class “A” preferred stock and a 
like amount of common has been granted 
by: the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This is to provide for the conversion of 
the remaining unexchanged class “B” pre- 
ferred, which is convertible into 50% each 
of class “A” and common, and the pro- 
vision does not involve any net increase in 
the capitalization. 


INDUSTRIALS 


Allis-Chalmers.—6 Mos. Net Profits 
of $1,599,631 to June 30, last, after taxes 
are reported by the company. This is at 
the annual rate of $8 a share on the 
common stock. The declaration of a second 
quarterly disbursement of $1 on the com- 
mon places the stock on a $4 annual basis. 

American Agricultural Chemical.— 
Earnings of $3,576,102 after Federal 
taxes, charges and preferred dividends, or 
$11. 18 a share on the $31,979,400 common 
stock are reported by the company for the 
year ended June 30, 1920, against $2,498,- 
773, or $789 a share, on the $31,655,200 
stock in the preceding year. 

Pres. Bradley in his report said that 
labor scarcity and inadequate car service 
prevented a much better showing for the 
year. He added: 
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Alabama Great 
Southern Railroad 


We have issued a special 
circular giving a very 
complete and compre- 
hensive analysis of the 
remarkable earning ca- 
pacity of this railroad 
and indicating why the 
ordinary and preferred 
shares, now receiving 
dividends at the rate of 
7% per annum, should 
prove an exceptionally 
profitable investment at 
current prices. 


Write for Analysis 739 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


25 Broad Street, New Yerk 
ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members Chicago Stock Exchange 




















Long Term 
Railroad Bonds 


of the 


New York Central S 
Pennsylvania 

Baltimore & Ohio 
Southern Railway 
Canadian Pacific 

Can. Gov't R. R. 

Chic. & Northwest 

St. L. & San Fran. 


To yield 7”to9” 





F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Specialists in Steam Railroad 
Securities Since 1890 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway New York 
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Cities Service 
Company 


Series B 7% Debentures 


Interest earned over 11 times 
Valuable Conversion Feature 


Convertible into Cities 
Service Preferred and 
Common Stocks with 
cash and stock divi- 
dends on the Common 
stock accumulated and 
compounded monthly 
from January 1, 1918, 
to date of conversion. 


Price at the Market 
Circular “B-23” on Request 


(‘Henry L. Doherty 


Company 
Bond Department 


60 Wall Street New York 
































AN INVESTMENT 
YIELDING 8.9% 


We have compiled information regarding 
a preferred stock, which at the present 
market price, yields 8.9%. 


The company is the largest of 
its kind in the world and con- 
trols, through stock-ownership, 
twenty-seven oil producing, 
transporting, refining and dis- 
tributing subsidiaries and 
eighty-four public utility sub- 
sidiaries. 

After providing for all excess 
profits taxes, income taxes and 
other charges, requirements for 
the preferred dividends are 
being earned four times over. 
An attractive feature of this 
stock is the payment of divi- 
dends the first of each month, 
and the rendering of a month- 
ly earning statement. 


We recommend this preferred stock as a 
sound investment yielding an exceptional 
high return. 


Send for circular CS.-l. 


MAGUIRE & BURLEIGH 


Stocks and Bonds 
170 Broadway, New York 
Phone—Cortlandt 3573 














“The current demand for our fertilizers 
bids fair to tax our facilities to their ut- 
most capacity, orders already in hand for 
the fall trade being far in excess of those 
received in the same period of last year. 
Our ‘Other Than Fertilizer’ business is 
also increasing.” 

It is estimated that Government fertilizer 
control, which ended January, 1920, cost 
the company $2,500,000 in net profits. 

American Cyanamid—Stock Pur- 
chase Stopped. Justice Tompkins, in 
the N. Y. Supreme Court granted an in- 
junction restraining the directors from 
buying up the company’s pref. stock at 
$60 a share. The action was brought 
by C. H. Baker, a stockholder and for- 
mer vice-president. 

Through this suit minority stockholders 
hope to force directors to declare a divi- 
dend on the common stock, and seek 
other relief from the court. Mr. Baker 
claims that the majority of the board have 
voted themselves large bonuses, instead of 
paying out the money as dividends. 

American Druggists’ Syndicate.—Net 
earnings of $360,831, or 53c. a share, 
($10 par) for the 6 mos. ended June 30, 
last, are reported by the company on the 
$6,779,120 stock. 

American Hide & Leather.—Aban- 
donment of the Bonus Plan, which 
would provide additional compensation for 
the president and vice-presidents, was an- 
nounced by Pres. Haight, owing to oppo- 
sition from a great many stockholders. 

American International.—Expands in 
Far East. The corporation’s Inter- 
national Steel Corp., a subsidiary, on Sept. 
1 took over the Far Eastern branch offices 
and good will of Knapp & Baxter & Co., 
Ltd., the Japanese company of Knapp & 
Baxter & Co., Inc., in California and New 
York. The corporation will also shortly 
open a branch in Shanghai, China. 

American Writing Paper—A new 
high sales record for the 6 mos. to June 
30 last of $15,619,684 is reported by this 
concern. This compares with $16,817,939 
for all of 1919. Present indications are 
that 1920 gross sales will exceed $35,000,- 
000 


Net profit for the first half of 1920 
after depreciation, ordinary taxes and in- 
terest amounted to $1,421,559, equal to 
$11.40 a share on the 125,000 shares of 
pref. stock outstanding before Federal 
taxes. It is believed in view of present 
heavy orders the company will come close 
to earning $2,500,000 net after all taxes 
and interest, or $20 a share on the pref. 
stock in 1920. 


Booth Fisheries —A statement by an 
official says: “We find demand about 
stationary, but expect an increase as gen- 
eral business recedes. Hard times are our 
best days. We have nearly worked off 
the goods turned back to us by the Gov- 
ernment, but this year’s results will not 
be surprisingly good. Our 1920 pack will 
only be f normal, and the sardine 
plants which we started Aug. 18, will be 
kept down to 40% or less.” 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool.—Net in- 
come of $633,298 for 6 mos. to June 30 
last, after charges and Federal taxes, or 
$4.91 a share on the $12,897,600 stock, 
against $299,190, or $4.60 a share in the 
same 1919 period is reported by the 
company. 

The Income Account, 6 mos. to June 30, 
1920, shows: 


ONIN oo. 5 50d cepesctae $2,679,170 
Exp. & Fed. taxes ............. 1,594,238 
SOD «buss dines decane an $1,084,932 
Ce MOMENT iin, heresies ct 12,480 
A eT $1,097,412 








PAN -AMERICAN | 
PETROLEUM & 
TRANSPORT Co. 


Common Stock 


Circular on request. 


BETHLEHEM 


STEEL 


CORPORATION 


Common “B’’ Stock 


Circular on request. 


CHANDLER BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


34 PINE STREET - - - NEW YORK 
Direct Wires to Our Offices in 
Philadelphia Detroit Chicage 










































WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Detroit Motor 
Stocks 
Gladys Belle Oil 
Invader Oil of 
Oklahoma 
Noble Oil & Gas 


W.A.HAMLIN & CO. 


DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 


Penobscot Bldg. 
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Int., depr., rnwls., etc. ......... 464,114 
Net SCOGROS, - dbniids ice w0000. $633,298 
WIVIGOUES «+ co. Pa bhbeds sss ccee 422,616 
Gert: scsidci casted +intes eens $210,682 


Continental Candy.—6 mos. earnings 
of 89c. a share to June 30 last, or $443,- 
902 after expenses but before taxes, are 
reported by the company on 500,000 no 
par shares, 

Crex Carpet—Net earnings of $14.90 
a share for the year ended June 30, 1920, 
on the $3,000,000 stock or $447,043 after 
charges, depreciation and Federal taxes 
are reported by the company. This is 
the largest in the company’s history, and 
compares with $307,256 or $6.90 a share 
last year. 

Pres. Robinson said: “We have little 
or no cancellations and are receiving more 
orders than usual for this season of 
the year. We have improved our business 
very materially. 

“During the past year we have formed 
‘The Crex Carpet Co.’ (England, which 
is handling our business in England very 
successfully. The sales in other countries 
have increased wonderfully. Export busi- 
ness may equal or exceed our domestic 
business.” 

Cuban-American Sugar.—1920 pro- 
duction off. The company’s Central 
Delicias has completed its crop with a 
final out-turn of 578,738 bags, compared 
with 712,733 bags last season. The com- 
pany’s total production for 1919-1920 is 
1,575,620 bags, against 1,965,641 bags the 
previous season. The decreased output 
was due to drought. 

The company has sold but little of next 
year’s crop for future delivery. 

Endicott-Johnson.—Plants of corpo- 
ration are running near to capacity. 
The company notes a material picking up 
in shoe business, especially orders for im- 
mediate, delivery. The company is con- 
siderably behind in filling orders. 

Famous Players.—Net profits of $2,- 
204,570 for 6 mos. to June 30 last, after 
Federal taxes are reported by the com- 
pany, equal after pref. dividends to $8.50 
a share on the 212,227 no par common 
shares outstanding, not including the earn- 
ings of subsidiaries. In the same period 
of 1919, net profits were $1,933,253. 

Fisher Body.—Net earnings of $2,- 
221,553 for the quarter ended June 30 
are reported by the company after charges 
and Federal taxes, equal after pref. divi- 
dends to $4.29 a share on the outstanding 
500,000 no par common shares. 

Freeport, Texas.—Production of 3,000 
bbls. daily of oil is reported for the 
company’s Mexican subsidiary. Additional 
wells are now being sunk. 

Gaston, Williams.—For $2,125,000 the 
company has sold its building at 39 Broad-- 
way, N. Y., to the American Ship & Com- 








merce Corp., and will make its future 
home at 100 West 4Ist St., N. Y., where 
they have taken a long-termn lease on the 
first 3 floors of the newly erected 
Buckley-Newhall building. 

Gulf States Steel—July net income 
of $98,040 after taxes, depreciation and 
charges was reported by the company, 
against $102,139 in a and $621,123 for 
the 6 mos. to June 30. 

General Chemical.—Merger plans of 
the company, the Barrett Co., National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Solvey Process Co., 
and Semet Solvay Co., whose combined au- 
thorized capital is over $175,000,000, were 
announced by Chairman Nichols of the 
General Chemical Co., who said that the 
chief executive officers and certain of the 
larger stockholders had agreed upon the 
plans which call for formation of a new 
company, into the stock of which the pres- 
ent outstanding shares of old stock of the 
different companies will be exchanged as 


follows : Pref. Stock 
New 
Old Stock— 7% Stk. 
ON Fe i ceahy ds hain $100 $100.00 
Kh ea 100 116.66 
BE ED a tonsa ence 100 100.00 
Common Stock 
New No. 
Old Stock— Par Stk. 
Gen. Sy ee: $100 2.00shrs. 
Solvay Process ....... 100 3.16 shrs. 
Semet-Solvay ......... 100 2.66 shrs. 
Natl Aniline ......... 100 1.40 shrs. 
meeeeee Gat s. scuasccss 100 2.29 shrs. 
Common dividends will be adjusted 


from July 1, 1920. 


Goodrich.—August Sales of $19,000,- 
000 are reported by the company, com- 
pared with $17,185,000 in July. Total 
sales for the ten months of the fiscal year 


are over $180,000,000. 


Hupp Motors.—Earnings of $2,601,- 
713 for the year ended June 30, 1920, 
after Federal taxes and pref. dividends 
equal to $5.01 a share on the $5,192,000 
common stock (par $10), are reported by 
the company, compared with surplus of 
$456,572, or $4 a share. 


International Marine.—Asset value of 
the common stock in the year to Dec. 
31, 1919, showed an increase in book value 
of $14,252,520, the biggest single year’s 
gain in the company’s history. 

This was due to the paying off during 
the year of $10,345,100 in back dividends 
on the preferred stock almost wholly out 
of income and increasing the tonnage of 
its vessals. The book value of the 
common stock on Jan. 1, 1920, was 
1, 1920, was $51 a- share, against $36 a 
year previous. 

The company has been indicted by the 
Federal Grand Jury under the Sherman 
Law, conspiracy and restraint of trade 
being charged. 

International Paper.—Output at max- 








MARKET STATISTICS 


N.Y. Times. Dow, Jones Avgs. 
40 Bonds. 20 Indus. 
68.25 43 


Monday, Aug. 30...... 86.4 
Tuesday, Aug. 31...... 68.32 86.16 
Wednesday, Sept. 1.... 68.69 86.34 
Thursday, Sept. 2...... 68.95 87.22 
Friday, Sept. 3......... 69.06 88.05 
Saturday, Sept. 4....... 

Monday, Sept. 6....... 

Tuesday, Sept. 7....... 69.03 88.21 
Wednesday, Sept. 8.... 68.95 87.13 
Thursday, Sept. 9...... 68.95 88.33 
Friday, Sept. 10........ 69.03 87.98 
Saturday, Sept. 11..... 69.10 86.98 


N. Y. Times 
—50 Stocks— 

20 Rails. High. Low. Sales. 
77.12 80.30 77.39 309,000 
77.50 80.68 79.50 532,000 
78.22 80.59 79.34 623.500 
78.74 81.38 80.23 708,900 
78.88 81.80 80.71 660,600 

Holiday 

Holiday 
78.79 82.32 81.18 605,200 
78.05 81.68 80.41 567,800 
78.07 81.41 80.22 463,300 
77.90 81.58 80.88 411,600 
77.28 80.83 80.27 231,100 
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The Advantage 
of Buying 
Odd Lots 


You—with small capi- 
tal may not realize 
what an opportunity 
Odd Lots offer. 


You envy the man who 
has capital or credit 
and can buy sound 
securities. In Odd Lots 
you have the same op- 
portunity. Let us tell 
you all about it. 


Write for Booklet M. W. 


(isHoim & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


71 Broadway, New York City 





























SURVIVAL OF 
THE FITTEST 


Time is the test and none but 
an impregnable investment 
could survive MORE THAN 
FORTY CENTURIES and 
still be held in the highest 
regard in the financial world. 


This is exactly what the 
REAL ESTATE FIRST 
MORTGAGE has done. 
Cuneiform tablets recently 
excavated prove that it was 
highly regarded as an invest- 
ment in B.C. 2100. 


The GUARANTEED 
FIRST MORTGAGE and 
CERTIFICATE at 5%% 
net are the Twentieth Cen- 
tury development of this in- 
vestment. 


Send for Circular M-12 


LAWYERS MORTGAGE CO. 
RICHARD M. H’ RD, PRESIDENT 
Capital and Sw tus $9,000,000 

59 Liberty St., WNW. Y. 
18 Montague St., Brooklyn 
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Phone: Rector 5000 


Josephthal & Co. 


120 Broadway, New York 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


Foreign 
Securities 


Private Wires to 
Principal Cities 

















The Front Door to 


Pulp Markets 


British Columbia, Canada’s Pa- 
cific Coast Province, is the front 
door to the pulp and paper mar- 
kets of Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand an South America. 


With rich timber limits, abun- 
dant water power and open water 
routes to these markets, im- 
mense pulp mills have sprung up. 


Western Canada Pulp and Paper 
Co., Limited, has increased its 
capacity to 40 tons of sulphate 
and kraft pulp per day, and is 
making good this rich opportun- 
ity. 


Investors in the 7% First Mort- 
gage Serial Gold Bonds of this 
ompany secure a sound in- 
vestment and a permanent. inter- 
est and share in profits through 
a Common Stock bonus. 


Principal and interest payable 
in New York funds. 

Price—100 and interest, with a 
substantial Common Stock bonus. 
Prevailing rate of exchange re- 
duces net price to about 88, in- 
creasing yield to about 734%. 


Write us today for full particulars 


SANSOM A 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Members Toronte Stock Exchange 
TORONTO, CANADA 


imum—higher prices predicted. The 
company has been able to keep production 
at maximum so far this year and it is 
now running 1,850 tons daily, of which 
2/3 is newsprint. 

The company states: “Present prices 
for paper do not nearly reflect current 
prices in the general market for raw ma- 
terial. This advance in costs is world- 
wide, and if it continues must inevitably 
cause a higher level in prices for paper. 

The company has notified its customers 
that it will make contracts for 1921 only 
on the basis of 80% of the allotment for 
the current year, as it is believed that 
fuel, cars, and pulp wood will be difficult 
to obtain. 

Jones Bros. Tea—July and 7 mos. 
sales of the company compare: 


1920 1919 
‘ $1,960,264 $1,410,962 
i Peer 11,796,699 9,099,315 


Maxwell Motors.—Net earnings of 
$4,250,000 for the year ended July 31, 
1920, are expected for the company after 
all charges except depreciation and Fed- 
eral taxes. 

Allowing $500,000 for depreciation, 
eliminating the contingency reserve, and 
deducting the same Federal taxes as last 
year, net profits after all charges, for the 
year ended July 31, 1920, should approx- 
imate $3,500,000, or $27 a share, on the 
first pref. stock, which would compare 
with $11.64 last year. 

National Lead—Operations have 
been seriously hindered by congested 
transportation and car shortage and 
fire at its Atlantic plant, where the 
white lead department was _ closed 
down for over 2 month. This and 
the Jewett plant have so combined 
to raise costs that the margin of 
profit in white lead is the smallest in 
years. 

The company’s U. S. Cartridge Co. is 
not operating profitably at present, but it 
is expected that this will be only tempo- 
rary. 

Nunnally.—For 6 mos. ended June 30, 
the company reports: 

$1,301,977 


Net sales 
669,535 


Operating Profit 
Taxes, depreciation, etc 


Net Profit 
Other income 


Total Income 
Dividends 


Surplus 

Republic Motor Truck.—Net profits 
of $1,741,033 for the 6 mos. to June 30, 
1920, before Federal taxes, is reported by 
the company, compared with $188,751 in 
the same period of 1919. Profit and loss 
surplus on June 30, 1920, amounted to $2,- 
oy against $1,242,143 on June 30, 
1919. 

Replogle Steel.—Net income of 90c. 
a share for the 6 mos. to June 30, 1920, 
or $224,629 on the 250,000 outstanding no 
par shares, is reported by the company. 

Sears, Roebuck.—Aug., 1920, sales de- 
creased 9%, as shown by the company’s 


statement : 
Sales.— 1920 1919 


August $18,009,326 $19,742,702 
8 months 140,069,137 106,655,132 

South Porto Rico Sugar.—An extra 
of $2 a share was declared by directors 
on the common, and a regular quarterly 
dividend of $3 a share, payable dct. 1 to 
stock of record Sept. 15. 

The dividends are payable on the in- 


We Specialize in 
Detroit Motor Stocks | 


Recent circular on 


Columbia Metors 


Will be sent on request 


LEE, GUSTIN & CO. 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Detroit Dime Bank Bldg. Michigan 





Mark A. Noble Theodore C. Corwin 


NOBLE & CORWIN 


25 Broad Street, New York 


Bank, Trust Company 
and Insurance Stocks 


Table of current statistics 
sent upon request 


Telephone 1111 Broad 

















The Greenshields 
Monthly Review 


@A short summary of 
the Canadian financial 
and industrial situa- 
tion. 

@. With which is in- 
cluded our Investment 
Suggestions, a summa- 
ry of the most attract- 
ive securities available 
for investments in 
Canada. 


(- a - - --  - - 


i i: - - 


We shall be glad to send 
copies free on 
request, 


GREENSHIELDS & CO, 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
Dealers im Canadisn Bond Issucs. 


17 St. John Street, Montreal. 
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creased stock, including that recently is- 
sued as a 100% stock dividend. This 
places the new stock on a basis of $12 
annually, equal to $24 annually on the old 
stock. 

Stewart-Warner.— For the 6 mos. 
ended June 30, 1920, the corporation re- 
ports income from manufacturing, etc., 
of $1,470,148, against $1,373,884 in the 
corresponding period of 1919, and a sur- 
plus after dividends and taxes of $370,147, 
compared with $836,884 in the same six 
months in 1919, 

Stromberg Carburetor.—Net earnings 
of $2.72 a re for the quarter ended 
June 30 last, or $204,228 after charges 
and taxes on the 75,000 no par shares are 
reported by the company, compared with 
$204,478, or $2.72 a share in the preceding 
quarter, and $123,753, or $2.47 a share on 
the 50,000 shares outstanding in the same 
1919 quarter. 

United Drug.—Income account for 6 
mos. to June 30 last, compares: 

1 1919 


$27,895,870 
18,091,487 


804,483 


Net sales 





. .+ - $12,046,628 $9,804, 
8,826,812 6,867,059 


Net profit $3,219,816 $2,937,423 


Other ine. 5,716 7,372 


Total inc. ...... $3,225,532 $2,944,795 
Depreciation 355,335 266,320 
Taxes 239,459 122,301 
D’tful acc. rec..... 43,143 12,527 


Total deduc. ... $637,937 $401,148 
Final net prof.... 2,587,595 2,543,646 


tEqual to $6.82 per share on common 
stock after pref. dividends. 

United Fruit.—40,000,000 lbs. of sugar 
costing 17%c. a Ib. is held by the Revere 
Sugar Refinery, a subsidiary, according to 
V-Pres. Worcester. 

U. S. Rubber.—Operations not cur- 
tailed.—6 mos. earnings. In the face of 
a general curtailment of operations by 
most of the tire manufacturers in the 
country, the company has not reduced its 
working forces or cut production of tires, 
because at no time since Jan., 1919, has 
the company been able to catch up with 
orders. It is continuing the expansion of 
its manufacturing facilities which by 
Dec., 1921, will have provided additions 
to plants which will double 1919 tire mak- 
ing capacity. 

The statement ef the corporation for 
the 6 months ended June 3@ last, shows 
surplus, after charges and Federal taxes, 
of $13,690,924, equal, after pref. dividends, 
to $13.68 a share en the $81,000,088 com- 
mon stock against $10,815,750, or $23.01 
on the $36,000,000 common stock for the 
same 1919 period. 

Sales totaled $129,588,987, an increase 
of $30,099,615 over the preceding year. 
The profit and loss surplus showed $51,- 
490,036, an increase of $1,356,135. 

Virginia Chemical—Statement by 
Pres. Wilson. In reviewing the year 
ended May 31, 1920, Pres. Wilson stated 
that earnings for that period were ex- 
ceeded but once in the company’s history. 
ae turnover amounted to $138,918,234. 

he 
5.29% 


Gross prof. 
Oper. exp. 











average net profit on turnover was 
0. 

Shipments of potash salts in substan- 
tial quantities from the German and Alsa- 
tian fields, not available to America the 
greater part of the war, were resumed 
in the Autumn of 1919, and ate now being 
received, but at a cost practically three 
times the pre-war price. 

Owing to the extraordinary cost of 
building the company did not undertake 
any new construction work” 
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United States Shipping Beard Emergency Fleet Corporation 


Hog Island Ship Yard For Sale 


The Yard Is Near Philadelphia,, Pa. 


Sealed bids will be received up to October 30, 1920, 10 A. M., in offices 
of the U. S. Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, Supply and Sales 
Division, Sixth and B Streets S. W., Washington, D. C., and then opened in 
the office of the Board in the presence of the CHAIRMAN. 


HOG ISLAND HAS 


an area of 946 acres, water frontage of two miles, 27 warehouses, approxi- 
mately 86 miles railroad tracks, 21 miles of Roads, 50 Shipbuilding ways, 
sewerage and drainage, 7 steamship piers, administration, record and tele- 
phone buildings, shop buildings, power, air, electric, steam, water and oil 
lines, classification yards and fire protection. 


The four-story concrete warehouse and the twenty-six wooden warehouses have a 
total floor area of approximately one and three-quarter million square feet. Each ware- 
house is served by a railroad track and has a platform adjoining a street for its 
entire length. 


The wooden warehouses are equipped with brick fire walls every 80 feet and fire 
protection. 


The 86 miles of railroad tracks serve the 146 acres of Material Storage Yards, 
designed for the storage of any material that can be left in the open. The seven 
outfitting piers are one thousand (1000) feet long each and one hundred (100) feet wide. 
Each pier carries four railroad tracks of standard gauge with the necessary cross- 
overs in addition to two Gantry crane tracks. 


Each of the piers is equipped with four self-propelling Gantry cranes with sufficient 
clearance to permit the operation of standard locomotives and cars. In addition each 
pier is equipped with two locomotive cranes, and Pier B with a bridge crane, span of 118 
feet and lifting capacity of 100 tons. Between piers there is 266 feet of clear water 
space, which permits the docking of four ships in each slip. 


Each pier is provided with high pressure water mains, fuel, oil, electric and com- 
pressed air lines. 


The storage yards are wired for electric light and piped fer water and air 


There are 50 ways—40 wood, 10 concrete—each equipped with fixed stiff-leg derricks. 
Hog Island also has 10 electrically equipped pumping stations, 75 miles overhead wiring, 
over 75 miles underground cables, 45 miles fibre duct laid in concrete. Filtration plant, 
sewage disposal plant, which, with the other appliances, facilities and equipment, un- 
doubtedly provides it with the fundamentals for a modernly equipped terminal and 
storage yard. 


Detailed inventory, blueprints, photographs and ether data have been filed in the 
office of the Director of the Supply and Sales Divisien, 6th and B streets S. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and may be seen by prospective bidders during business hours. Permits 
fer inspeciton of the yard may be obtained on application. 


Bids must be submitted in duplicate on standard prepesal forms, made in the manner 
designated therein and inclosed in sealed envelepe marked “Prepesal No. 2067, net to be 
opened until October 38, 1920.” 


Proposal ferms may be had at any of the sales or district sales offices. Bids must be 
accompanied by certified check, made payable to the United States Shipping Board 
Emergency Fleet Corporation for $1,000,000. 


This amount will be applied upon the purchase price to be paid by the successful 
bidder, but in the event that such bidder fails to censummate the contract of purchase 
the deposit will be ferfeited to the corporation. The balance ef the purchase price is to be 
paid within a reasonable period, not exceeding in any case five years from date of sale. 
Bidders must be American or American controlled. Preference will be given bids covering 
short period of payment, other things being equal. Possession of the property will be given 
upon completion of the present ship construction program, about February 1, 1921. 


Title to the property will remain im the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation until full purchase price has been paid. 


The Corporation reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
EMERGENCY FLEET CORPORATION 


W. S. BENSON, President. 
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Invest in Marks and German Bonds, 


Anyene familiar with conditiens In Germany and with the 
sturdy character, Intelligence and love fer work ef the German 
people, knews that Germany will be back en her feet ta less than 
five years, if given only half a chance. The former Eatente 
powers have come te realize that, fer thelr own sake, Germany 
must be afferded that ehanes. 

German Marks and German Bonds have almest deabled In price 
since we first published eur recemmendation breadeast. Vhey are 
still obtainable fer about one-tenth their pre-war value, and, 
in our judgment, offer the greatest opportunity ef the age fer large 

within a rather shert gene of time. circulars will 
mailed FREE ON QUEST. 

We have the bes? connections In Germany — BEVTSGHE BANK, 
DRESDNER BANK and BISGCONTO GESELLSCHAFT. Our ewn repre- 
sentative is on the greund with headquarters in STOTT@ART. 

Thirty-five Years Experience in International 
Banking and Finance. 

Mal? Bank Draft, Certified Check er Money Order with erder, 
and we will invest yeur Dollars in MARKS er BONDS at our rate 
ea on etn Cate prevailing en the day your order 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW DEPARTMENT 


THE UNLISTED SECURITY 
EXCHANGE 


Starting with the October 2, 1920, issue, THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET will inaugurate a new department entitled ““The 
Unlisted Security Exchange.” 

This department will be a meeting place for our subscribers 
who want to buy or sell unlisted securities. 

It will fill a long felt want. Thousands of investors are holding 
unlisted securities that other investors want and would buy if they 


only knew where they could buy them. 
What have you for sale? 
What do you want to exchange? 
What special Unlisted Security do you want to buy? 


You can tell your story in ‘““The Unlisted Security Exchange” 
of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET to over 35,000 investors 
and at a cost of only 65c. per line (six words to a line). You 
can use a box number, c/o THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET, 
so that your name need not appear in the advertisement. 

This will be one of the most carefully read departments in 
our magazine. Send in your want advertisement at once so as to 
be sure and have it in the next issue. Address 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


The Magazine of Wall Street 
42 Broadway, New York City 























PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Cities Service—Earnings of $40.94 a 
common share for the 12 mos. ended 
July 31 last were reported by the com- 
pany, while pref. dividends were earned 
4.42 times over. Profits for the 7 mos. to 
July 31 were at the annual rate of $45 a 
common share. The company has just 
brought in a well in the light oil district 
in Mexico with an initial production of 
over 65,000 bbls. daily. 

Columbia Gas & Electric—Net Profits 
of $5.98 a share on the 500,000 shares, 
or $2,990,342 are reported by the com: 
pany for the 7 months ended July 31, 1920, 
after all taxes and fixed charges, against 
$6.51 a share in the 1919 fiscal year. For 
the 12 months of the current year the 
company should show around $12 a share 
earned on the stock. 

An additional 30,000 kilowatt unit to 
the West End electric plant is being fin- 
ished and should be in operation this Fall. 
The plant has a capacity of 60,000 k. w. 
Gasoline output of the company and sub- 
sidiaries is running in excess of last year 
and is benefiting from the advances in 
prices prevailing. 

Commonwealth Edison. — Construc- 
tion of the new $2,000,000 steam gen- 
erating plant of the company, to have an 
ultimate capacity of 180,000 kilowatts, has 
started. It is expected to be completed 
by Nov., 1922. 

Detroit Edison.—Net profits of $8.09 
a share, or $2,237,902, after charges and 
Federal taxes are reported by the com- 
pany on the $27,655,200 stock for the year 
ended June 30, 1920. 

Hudson & Manhattan.—Fares. The 
proposed increase in fare to 8 c. on the 
company’s lines between Jersey City and 
Hoboken, N. J., and Hudson Terminal 
Station, N. Y. City, is not justified, the 
I. C. Commission finds. However, it ap- 
proves the 6-c. fare between those points 
and the 10-c. fare between Jersey City 
and Hoboken on uptown stations, Christo- 
pher St. to 33rd St. inclusive. 

Interborough Rapid Transit—Two 
new extensions were opened, (thie 
Eastern Parkway and Nostrand Av. 
branches) by the system in Brooklyn, thus 
furnishing new facilities to a large sec- 
tion. 

The company reports for the year ended 
June 30, 1920, a deficit of $2,235,835 after 
charges and taxes, against a deficit of 
$3,810,839 the previous year. 

The report indicates that the level of 
prices for supplies and labor are still so 
high that despite increased traffic the com- 
pany cannot operate profitably on a Sc. 
fare. 

The report places emphasis upon the 
city’s need for more subways, and points 
out that receivership for the Interbor- 
ough, if followed by the cancellation of 
the elevated railroad lease, would involve 
serious loss to the public, in transporta- 
tion privileges and might increase the 
fare to 10c. and 15c. on certain lines. 

N. Y. Railways.—Foreclosure is fore- 
cast against the company, unless its 
financial condition substantially improves 
before Nov. 1. 

If foreclosure is pressed, the initiative 
will be taken by the Guaranty Trust Co., 
as trustee of the 4% bonds, representing 
securities totaling $18,063,539. 

N. Y. Telephone—A 33% rate in- 
crease has been petitioned by the com- 
pany to the N. Y. Public Service Com- 
mission for service in N. Y. City. The 
proposed new city rates would produce 
about $16,000,000 additional annually. -\ 
petition filed several weeks ago, asking 
rate increases for the entire state outside 
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Send for details of our Part Pay- 
ment Plan, which will enable 


you to purchase 
CITIES SERVICE 


BANKERS SHARES 


$5.00 per share with order and 
$5.00 monthly until paid for, dur- 
ing which time all dividends re 
ceived will be credited to your 
account. 


Investors desiring to take advan- 
tage of the low prices 
of any paying 
security us for inf 
mation as to how they may 
acquired through our part 
ment plan. 


James M. Leopold & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
7 Wall Street New York 
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of N. Y. City, became effective Sept. 6, 
and will add $3,750,000 annually to the 
company’s revenue. These rates have been 
protested by several gestae cities. The 
company plans to spend $26,000,000 for en- 
larging its plant in N. Y. City in 1921. 
The improvements include the automatic 
telephone service which is rapidly assum- 
ing shape for use. 








MINING NOTES 


Anaconda.—To become fertilizer pro- 
ducer. The company has plans laid to 
place the corporation in the front rank of 
fertilizer producers. Experiments in pro- 
ducing fertilizer have been conducted at 
the old Bradley plant at Anaconda for 
several months, and results have been en- 
couraging. 

Already the company has perfected a 
sales organization, and tentative bids for 
large amounts of fertilizer have been re- 
ceived from Illinois and Indiana. The 
company is also seeking part of the Jap- 
anese trade. 

Engineers intimate the company will ul- 
timately treat 1,000 tons of phosphate rock 
daily, yielding 750 tons of fertilizer. 

Calumet & Hecla.—4 mines closed. 
The company ee closed down the Allouez, 
Centennial, Osceola and Superior mines. 
These are smaller mines in the group, 
but will result in a further curtailment in 
Calumet & Hecla output of roughly 8% 

Canada Copper.—The privilege of 
converting old into new stock has been 
extended to Oct. 1. The new Canadian 
corporation is not yet formed. 

Consolidated Interstate Callaghan.— 
12c. a share earnings, or $44,737, were 
reported by the company for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1920, after expense, taxes, 
etc., on the $3,733,030 stock, par $10, com- 
pared with $260,110, or 69c. a share, in 
the March quarter. 

East Butte.—Net earnings for 7 mos., 
to July 31 by the company were $210,000 
before taxes and ‘extraordinary charges. 
Net quick assets total $2,300,000. 

It is costing the company 16%c. per Ib. 
to produce its copper. 

Oil developments are still of a negative 
character, but drilling and prospecting are 
being carried on vigorously. 

Magma Copper.—July and 7 mos. out- 
put. The company produced, in the 7 
months ended July 31, 5,692,144 Ibs. cop- 
per, 224,000 ozs. silver, and 2,933 ozs. gold. 
a from silver and gold were $282,- 





July's output totalled 865,774 Ibs. cop- 
per. If this rate prevails the rest of the 
year, the company will turn out 10,000,000 
Ibs. copper in 1920. Last year’s output 
was 9,698,902 Ibs. of copper, 416,773 ozs. 
silver, and 4,576 ozs. gold 

Shattuck-Arizona.—A deficit of $27,- 
553 is reported by this company for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1920, after expenses 
and depreciation. This compares with net 
income of $55,740 in the preceding quar- 
ter, and deficit of $93,010 in the June, 
1919, quarter. 

No new ore developments of any im- 


_ portance were made during the second 


quarter. 





OIL NOTES 


Atlantic Gulf.— Mexican oil ship- 
ments are increasing, and the company’s 
Mexican oil subsidiary is shipping 1,100,- 
000 bbls. monthly. The pipe line is vir- 
tually operating at capacity. Shipments in 
July were 914,969 bblis., and in May and 
June 200,000 bbls. monthly. Operations 











Province of 


British Columbia 


(Canada) 


Five-year 6% Gold Bonds 


Dated July 27, 1920 
Due July 27, 1925 


Principal and Interest payable in 
Gold in New York City 


HE new era of trade 

expansion in Canada 

is assured by total 
volume of exports and im- 
ports of $2,517,665,272 for 
twelve (12) months, the 
same being approximately 
$167,000,000 greater than 
the record aggregate of 
1918. 


We offer a limited amount 
of these bonds at 


93 and Interest 
To Yield About 


7.75% 


(HisHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Odd Lots. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
UNLISTED DEPARTMENT 
71 Broadway New York City 
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Prophecy 
and 


Profits 


Our weekly publica- 
tion, The Investment 
News, been ex- 
tremely accurate in 
forecasting the broad 
price trend over the 
past few months. 


We shall be glad, 
without any cost or 
obligation, to illus- 
trate this service. 


What to Buy 
and 
How to Buy 


Write Dept. MW-10 for 
Descriptive Literature 


H.C 


Ks 4 
STOCKS-BONDS 
or. Broadway, New York © 


Telephones, Rector 4663-4 
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3,340,000 
HOMES 


Must be built in the United States by 1926 to give every 
115 families 100 homes to live in. 


Would you like to participate in the Profits of this 


HUGE PROGRAM? 














$2,000.00 


Invested in two proven Preferred Stocks will 
return $160 per year plus a common 
stock interest 




















Vermont Milling 
Products Corporation 


Supplies an important roofing material 
to the largest concerns in the United 
States. 


Management: Includes such well known business 


executives as Mr. s. G. Bancroft, Pres. Inter- 
national Trust Co.; Mr. Frank G. Allen, director of 
American Trust Co.; Mr. Edwin P. Brown, Pres. 
of the United Shoe Machinery Corp.; Mr. Herbert 
F. Winslow, director of Beverly Gas & Electric 
Co., and Mr. Sidney W. Winslow, Jr., director of 
First National Bank of Boston and director of the 
United States Smelting & Refining Corp. 








Fiske & Company 
Inc. (1864) 


Third largest manufacturers of Face 
Brick in the United States. 
Manufacturers of the Nationally Known 
“Fisklock” and “Tapestry” face brick. 
Management: Includes such prominent men as Mr. 
Thomas W. Pierce, of the Doten-Dunton Desk 
o.; Mr. Frederick Ayer, director of the Wood- 
ward Iron Co. of Birmingham, Ala.; Mr. Lewis 
M. Carpenter, Treas. of the Ashland Cotton Co.; 
Mr. Hiram T. Folsom, New England manufacturer; 
— Neil W. Rice, director of International Trust 
°. 











Send for descriptive literature V. F. - 2 


Barstow, Hill & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


68 Devonshire Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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Keep Posted 


The books, booklets, pamphlets, cir- 
culars, special letters, etc., listed ow 
have been prepared with the utmost 
care by investment houses of the high- 
est standing. 

They -will be mailed on request direct 
from the issuing firm to the readers of 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
FREE OF CHARGE. 

We advise our readers to freely take 
advantage of this service, which will 
keep them in immediate touch with what 
is going on in Wall Street, without any 
expense or obiigation. It is a “Special- 
ized Service for Clients.” 

Send all requests to Advertising Dept. 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 

42 Broadway, New York City 














“THE INVESTMENT NEWS” 

A carefully prepared sum- 
mary of investment news—help- 
ful to intelligent and conserva- 
tive investors. (93) 


“IMPROVED OUTLOOK FOR THE 
RAILROADS” 

A special circular on the im- 
proved outlook for the railroads 
and the probable effect on the 
recent increase in ratzs on the 
railroad bond market. (80) 


THE BACHE REVIEW 
A summary of the general 
financial and business situation, 
issued weekly by a large New 
York Stock Exchange house. (5) 


“A SEMI-MONTHLY INVESTMENT 
REVIEW” 

“The briefest review of its 
scope” aptly describes this very 
interesting review edited by a 
very able statistician. (78) 


THE PREFERRED STOCK 


A handsome book discussing, 
in an elementary way, the pre- 
ferred stock. (74) 


OPPORTUNITIES IN LIBERTY 
BONDS AND VICTORY NOTES 

One of the most comprehen- 
sive and easily read circulars 
that has ever been issued on 
Liberty Bonds. (86) 


“ESSAY ON EXECUTIVE EFFI- 
CIENCY” 

An interesting analysis of 
business organization, routine 
and executive duties, discussing 
a means of increasing efficiency. 
This will prove interesting read- 
ing to any executive. (110) 


“AN INVESTOR’S CATECHISM” 

A little book answering some 
all-important questions for the 
investor. (49) 


“A WEEKLY MARKET LETTER” 

This market letter is written 
by a prominent stock exchange 
house and in our opinion is one 
of the best of such letters is- 
sued. (96) 


A NEW ERA FOR RAILROAD 
SECURITIES 

A circular discussing the in- 
fluences in the market that tend 
to bring out speculative possi- 
bilities in these shares. (61) 








started May 1, 1920. Shipments for the 
— to Dec. 31 should total 6,815,000 

S. 

The company is striving to bring ship- 
ments to 50,000 bbls. daily before 1921. 
With the present 10-inch pipe line of 40,000 
bbls. daily capacity the total capacity 
should be 80,000 bbls. daily by November 
next. . 

The company put the new 334% in- 
crease in freight rates in effect on Aug. 26. 

Bigheart.—Earnings and operations 
of the company are increasing. The com- 
pany has now in full operation a continu- 
ous battery of stills and is putting through 
2,400 bbls. of crude petroleum per day. 
Every unit of the refinery is in working 
order and the highest efficiency is being 
obtained. 

In July shipments of refined and finished 
products were 60% greater than the aver- 
age for the first six months of this year. 

California Petroleum.—Net earnings 
of $1,128,157 for the 6 months ended 
June 30 last, after charges and Federal 
taxes, are reported by the corporation 
equal, after pref. dividends, to $4.94 a 
share on the $14,877,055 common stock, 
against $1,007,406, or $4.20 a share in the 
same 6 months of 1919. 

Dominion Oil.—3,300 bbls. daily pro- 
duction is reported by the company in a 
statement to stockholders. This produc- 
tion is being taken at prices ranging from 
$3.75 to $4.25 per bbl. Total operating 
expense, exclusive of drilling new wells, 
is $15,000 per month. With the produc- 
tion stated, earnings are running at $300,- 
000 per month. 

Glenrock—A stock increase from 
$10,000,000 to $15,000,000 has been decided 
on, to develop the company’s acreage in 
the Salt Creek field, Wyoming. 

Houston Oil—A new well was 
brought in by the company in its No. 
39 well in the Hull field, Texas, flowing 
1,500 barrels of clean oil. This is the 
second completion in a week, the com- 
pany’s No. 36 having also come in with 
a flow of 1,500 bbls. Two other wells 
are under way. 

Imperial Oil—Active drilling opera- 
tions in Alberta, Canada, by this Stand- 
ard Oil subsidiary, is the first attempt on 
a large scale to develop the oil resources 
of the Dominion. 

The company has under lease 125,000 
acres in Alberta, Northwest Territory and 
Saskatchewan, and is drilling 7 wells in 
southern Alberta, while tests are being 
made in other sections, The company has 
already spent $1,000,000 in drilling. The 
indications in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
other parts of the Northwest are con- 
sidered so favorable that oil operators 
have arrived in large numbers to secure 
leases. English interests are reported to 
have obtained important concessions, but 
while much land has been taken up, Im- 
perial Oil’s work constitutes the first big 
development in that territory. 

Invincible—A well of 3,000 bbls. 
daily production in Eastland County, 
Texas, was brought in by the company 
in its Shook No. 3 well. 

Island—6 mos. earnings of 58c. a 
share, to June 30 last, or $1,326,603 
after charges and taxes, are reported by 
the company on the $22,500,000 stock, par 
$10. This does not include any earnings 
from refineries in which the company 
is interested and which are now begin- 
ning operation. 

Net earnings of the corporation in the 
last half of 1920 will be considerably in- 
creased over the first six months, because 
of increased shipments of oil from Mexico. 

The corporation is shipping 1,500,000 
bbls. a month from Mexico. The com- 














Has the Post-War 
World Crisis 
Passed >? 











Discussed in the 


BACHE REVIEW 


The Review is issued weekly and 
Copies may be had upon request. 











jJ.S. Bache & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


42 Broadway New York 


Branches and Correspondents 
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$10 per Share 


New England 
Minerals Co. 


This company produces Mica b r 
methods and works it into chacs ent 
finely ground Zroducts. It owns its own 
water power, factories and quarries. 

Electricity has made Mica a necessity. 
It is the only insulation that will resist 
acid, fire, etc. Other uses are in roofing 


paper, lubricants, wall-paper and automo- 
ile tires. 


Steady customers include Fisk Rubber, 
Woolworth, American Toy, Warren Soap, 
U. S. Rubber, Geo. Borgfeldt. 


Earnings from this established business 
should run at least 10% for the next year. 


Speculative possibilities are large in ad- 
dition to 10% earnings because the sheet 


Mica found in the quarries is worth from 
50 cents to $25 per pound. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Securities 

52 Devonshire St., Boston 

SALEM SPRINGFIELD 
Members 

New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 
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GASOLINE 
NAPHTHA 
FUEL OIL 
LUBRICANTS 


Harvey Crude Oil Company 


Producers, Transporters and Refiners of 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


KEROSENE 
DISTILLATES 
ROAD OIL 


GREASES 
Our Own Production 


REFINERIES 


GENERAL OFFICES: WALDHEIM BUILDING 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING OFFICE: RICHARDS BUILDING, 


Mr. J. P. Harper, Director of Refinery Sales of Harvey Crude Oil Company, will be present at convention of I. O. M. A. 
Denver, September 28th, 29th, 30th and October Ist. 


AUGUSTA, KANSAS 
ALLEN, OKLAHOMA 


LUBRICATING PLANT: TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











pany is operating 5 of its chartered tankers 
_and is negotiating for others. 

Lone Star Gas.—A 50% rate increase 
was granted the company by an sie Tig A 
ordinance passed and effective Sept. 15 i 


the city of Dallas for natural gas. This 
ends the controversy with the company, 
which began last Winter on account of 
a shortage in the gas supply. The com- 
pany emerges from these difficulties with 
a general 50% increase in gas rates in 
the 32 Texas cities and towns which get 
gas through its pipe lines. 

Marland Refining.—Daily output of 
8,500 bbls. of oil in which the company 
has an interest, is reported, an increase 
from 500 barrels from Jan., 1918. Of 
this production, which comes from 240 
wells, the company controls 7,000 bar- 
rels, of which 3,000 barrels come from 
the Osage district in Oklahoma. 

Mexican Petroleum.—A $3 quar- 
terly dividend was declared by the com- 
pany on the common stock, increasing the 
rate from $2.50 paid previously. 

Middle States.—Stock increase plan- 
ned, Pres. Saklatvala has recommended 
to directors calling a meeting of stock- 
holders to increase the capital to provide 
for continuing the company’s business on 
the same basis of production, growth of 
its assets and earnings and future distri- 
bution to stockholders as have been made 
heretofore. Present outstanding stock is 
$7,800,000 of $8,000,000 authorized. 

He added that the corporation has ac- 
quired the entire capital stock of two of 


its subsidiaries, and nearly all of the other - 


four, and that earnings were continuously 
increasing. 

The company for the 6 months ended 
June 30, 1920, shows net income aftér 
charges ‘and Federal taxes of $3,545,380, 
equal to $4.54 a share ($10 par) on 
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the $7,800,000 stock outstanding on the 
above date. 

Sinclair—Net earnings continue up- 
ward, July establishing a new high 
record. This is because the company is 
beginning to benefit from new money 
spent for construction. 

Based on earnings since June 30, net 
profits for 1920 will exceed the earlier 
estimates. 

The Well of Sinclair-Mexican Co. on 
Lot 114-Chinampa, Mexico, light oil. dis- 
trict has come in for 60,000 bbls. daily. 
This is the first well of Sinclair in this 
district. Other drilling operations are 
under way. 

Standard of N. J.—The Rumanian 
subsidiary of the company is recon- 
structing its 10,000 bbl. refinery, destroyed 
during the war, and is perfecting trans- 
portation facilities both in the field and 
at Constanza, the principal shipping point. 
- company is now shipping Rumanian 


a of N. Y.—Failure to hold 
the special meeting of stockholders of the 
company because a majority of stock was 
not represented indicates the abandon- 
ment of the proposed plan to increase the 
ge issue from $75,000,000 to $225,- 
000,000. It is believed a substitute plan 
will be arranged. 

Texas Co.—Reduction to 9,000 bbls. 
daily production is reported for the 
Abrams No. 1 well, of the company, in 
the West Columbia field, which has pro- 
duced 1,100,000 bbls. with a market value 

f $3,300,000 since completed on July 21 
last. In the 42 days to Aug. 31 it aver- 
aged 26,000 barrels daily. 

Production of the Abrams well has in- 
creased the company’s output, bringing it 
now up to about 640,000 bbls. daily in 
this county, against 55,000 bbls. prior 
to its completion. 


Ventura.—3,604 bbls. daily output for 
the first 6 mos. of 1920 is reported by the 
company, against 3,040 bbls. daily in the 
same 1919 period. Profits before depre- 
ciation and taxes for the first half of 
1920 were $1,551,404, against $893,659 in 
the same period of 1919. Sales during 
July, 1920, amounted to $550,000, the larg- 
est month in the history of the company. 


UNLISTED NOTES 


Arkansas Natural Gas.—3,000 bbls. 
daily is now the Homer Field produc- 
tion of the company in Louisiana. The 
company also has under way 4 wells ina 
southwest extension of the Bull Bayou 
field. 

Dominion Steel.—A $5,500,000 outlay 
is planned by the company, $4,000,000 in 
developing the Cape Breton mines, and 
$1,500,000 on the Springhill, Nova Scotia, 
mines. 

McCrory Stores.—July and 7 mos. 
sales of the company compare: 

1920 1919 
$908,487 
7,346,908 5,958,211 


Spicer Mfg.—Earnings of $1,200,000 
for 6 mos. to June 30 last were made by 
the company after taxes, interest and 
other charges. The balance available for 
the common in this period was $1,080,000 
against $1,373,382 for the 1919 fiscal year. 

Sweets Co. —Operating at a loss prac- 
tically all of 1920, excepting January and 
February is reported by the company. 
Losses in the later months more than 
wiped out the gains in the first two. The 
unprofitable season has been a reflection, 
in part, of soaring sugar prices and. othet 
increased expenses. 
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CENTURY 
OIL CO. 


MARYLAND 


last week completed a 
well producing 2,000 
barrels daily in Goose 
Creek, Texas Field, 
which is noted for the 
long life of its wells. 
The new well is in 
close proximity to the 
large Lubricating Re- 
finery owned by the 
Company. 


AE Fitkin &Co. 
Members VY Stock Exchange 


141 BROADWAY 
New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES 

















BIERY OIL 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


Common Stock 


Bought, Sold and Quoted 








H.G.EIN STEIN 


&e Conmreran y 
28 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


Telephone Broad 4515 





The New-Book Letter 


THE BUSINESS MAN AND HIS 
BANK—By Wm. H. Kniffin, Instruc- 
tor in Banking Practise, New York 
University, Vice Pres, Bank of 
Rockville Centre, L. I. 

It is a composite picture of banking 
as it has impressed itself upon the 
writer after many years of experience, 
first in mutual savings banks, then in 
national banks and lastly in a state 
bank under the able supervision of New 
York State. The writer aims to treat 
the bank from without; to show how 
it touches the interests of the business 
man and to get the point of contact 
from the customer’s viewpoint. 

Price $3.10. 














WHAT THE WORKERS WANT— 
By Arthur Gleason, formerly on the 
Edit. Staff of Harper’s Weekly and 
Collier’s Weekly. 

A record of the aims and achieve- 
ments of British Labor, telling what 
the workers want in their own words 
and not what an intellectual thinks 
labor ought to want. It describes who 
the leaders are, what the strikers 
meant, what the workers have won, 
what they seek, and what the explosive 
ideas are that are at the basis. of it all. 

Price $4.20 postpaid. 





THE GREAT STEEL STRIKE—By 

Wm. Z. Foster. 

The story of the steel workers’ fight 
for organization and recognition; a 
book of the first importance in Ameri- 
can Labor History. Mr. Foster was 
the secretary and organizer of the steel 
workers and responsible for the man- 
agement of the strike throughout. 

Price $1.10 postpaid. 





OUR ECONOMIC AND OTHER 
PROBLEMS—By Otto H. Kahn. 
Mr. Kahn makes a brilliant contribu- 

tion to the problem of what must be 

done to set the world again on its feet 
financially; discussing the railroads, he 
exposes the fallacies of an ill-designed 
taxation. His book is one that every- 
body interested in the working out of 
our great national problems should 
read. 

Price $4.15 postpaid. 





WORLD PEACE DEPENDS ON 
SOLUTION OF OIL PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 700) 
oil men have gone extensively abroad, 
but they have had to contend with many 
almost insurmountable difficulties in ob- 
taining oil concessions. In dealing with 
a commodity as varied in production as 
petroleum, estimates of future reserves 
are subject to a large co-efficient of error, 
but the best scientific estimates indicate 
that there is an evenly balanced distribu- 
tion of petroleum between the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres. And the wel- 
fare and security of any nation, so far 
as these products are concerned, must be 
predicated upon the maintenance of recip- 
rocal relations between the nations and 
a strict adherence to the principle of 











NEW DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


ON 


STANDARD 
New Oo 


18th Edition 
Statistical 
Booklet ‘5 


ISSUES 


Mailed to 
Investors 
Free upon 
request 


This booklet contains all the 
1919 financial statements of 
the Standard Oil companies 
issued to date, together with 
other important information 
and a comprehensive review 
of the general oil situation. 


CARL H.PFORZHEIMER & CO. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad St, NW. Y. Phones Broad 4860-1-2-3-4 








Send for Circular 


Burk 


Petroleum 
Corporation 


A producing Oil 
Company 


“The Oil Industry,” issued 
monthly, devoted to impartial 
oil news, will be sent upon re- 
quest without charge. 


R.C.MecarceL&Co. 


27 Pine Street, New York 
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Has It Puzzled You 
How To Tell Your Story 


To These Men? 


You Can Can Reach’ Them 


a 
= 





AND ANSWER FROM ONE OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


1. @. are you an oplorrr, exployee, professional aan or retired? 
(Underline ehich) 
+ If you are « fire sender, whet position do you bold ani in what industry? 
A. Can foor= Eon], Traantnnt Vian Foren Leal ~ 


+ APe you consulted in determining the purchases of your concern? 


. Are you o center of say Beard of Directors, and how anny? 
- FF 
- Please sention aakes of autogobiles you ow? 
b, & theemen, 7eatite. ( eta 
. Wat sotor trucks are eset by your fire, and how aany? 
- Mah? — FS 
|. De you own your om hose? 


ho. 


. INCOME per annus - 0 mem am 
Over 25,000- 


Up to 15,000-——---- Up to 25,000---—- 
. Dees vour fire do business with foreign countries to any extent? 


| COPY OF OUR QUESTIONNAIRE 


often do you purchase Investaent Seouri tice? 


Tarough local house? - New —p Eleewtere? 


AD Quer recened are an file in our office for reference 


Pare Soveniene 


This Is How We 
Discovered It! 





; . { 
_ Oe ———————e a 
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A Puzzle No Longer— 


You can reach these men by 
telling your story through us. 





COPY 


AND AN: 


Are you an eaplo 
eres 
(Underline #hich 
If you are « fin 
A. Cur foora 
Are you consulter 
h. rt 
Are you a aeaber 
A. ~¢ ae 
Please aention ae 
a. £ hauun 
What motor truck: 
A, LU aok_ 
Do you own gour ¢ 
Is. Ao, 
INCOME per annum 
Up to 15,000---- 
Does vour fire « 
A. ? 
How often do you 


Through local ho 
U 


for SEPTEMBER 18, 1920 


How do we know? From the answers 
of a questionnaire which we sent to the 
subscribers of our Magazine.’ The re- 
sult of this investigation is most re- 
markable;— it is highly gratifying to 
us and is of the utmost importance to 


you. 


Facts and nothing but facts, as un- 
covered by this investigation, will be 
presented in a series of; advertisements 
commencing Wednesday, September 
22nd. 


We open a new means of DIRECT 
APPROACH to your market and are 
the only publication in our field with 


a circulation large enough to interest 


42 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE BROAD 5793 


BEST BY TEST-— 
CHEAPEST RATE BY COMPARISON 





——— 
3 accounts. 








H. ROSENBLUM & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


Important Dividend 
Announcements 








141 Broadway, New York City 











Reliable information on Utah lands 
and resources. Homesteads, Coal 
mines, Potash, Oil, Grazing, Dry and 
irrigated lands. 


Investigation invited. 
WEISENBORN & HANSEN 


605 Scott Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 











W. G. SOUDERS & CO. 


Investment Bonds 


208 South La Sall St. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Grand Rapids 


31 Nassau St. 
New York 


Milwaukee Detroit 











JACOB BACKER 


Financial Broker 


Established 1916 
Exchange Bldg. St. Paul, Minnesota 











| We specialize in 


Chase National 


First National 
Bank Stocks 


CLINTON GILBERT 


New York City Bank and Trust 
Co. stocks 
2 WALL ST. 











NEW YORK 
Tel. Rector 4848 | 














Telephone Rector 4778-4779-3297 


Natural Resources 


An interesting re 
view featuring min- 
ing, oil and Natural 
Resource Stocks. 


Sent to investors regularly on re- 
quest. No obligation incurred. 


David Maltman 


Member N. Y. Curb Market Ass’n 
20 Broad St. New York 
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To obtain a dividend directly from a com 
pany, the stock must be transferred into the 
cowner’s name before the date of the closing of 
the company’s books. 


Paidto Div. 
Amt. Stock of Pay- 
Declared Record able 


Allis-Chalmers, p... 14%Q 9-24 10-15 
Ames-Hold.-M’C’y,p 14%%Q 9-17 10-1 
>» Amer Art Works, p. 1%4%Q 10-15 
Amer Art Works, c. 14%Q os SR 
Am Ex Se (C1“A”) 2 %Q 9-18 10-1 
Amer Public Ser, p. 14%Q 9-15 10-1 
Amer Woolen, p... 14%Q 9-15 10-15 
Amer Woolen, c... 14%Q 9-15 10-15 
Beth Steel, 8% p.. 2 @Q 9-15 10-1 
Beth Steel, 7% p.. 14%%Q 9-15 10-1 
California Petrol, p. 14%Q 9-20 
Canad-Crock-Whl, p. 14%Q 9-20 
Canad-Crock-Whl, c. 14%Q 9-20 
Con M & SC ($25).62%e QO 9-10 
Cuba Cane Sugar, p 14%%Q 
Davies, W (Cl “A”’)$1 Q 91 
Det & Cl Nav ($50)$1 Q 
Dunham (J H),istp. 14%Q 9-20 
D’n’hm (J H), 2nd p.1%%Q 9-20 
Dunham (J H), c. 1%4%Q = 9-20 
Eisnlhr (O) & Brs, p 14%Q 
Farrell(W)& Sons, p$1.75 Q 9-20 
Fonda, Jhns & Glo, p 14%Q 9-10 
General Baking, p. 14%Q 9-18 
. Genl Baking, p ext.m4%Q 9-18 
. Gt Lakes Eng Wks.p100% 9- 2 
Hanes Knitting, p.. 14%Q 
Hanes Knit, c ($10) 2 %Q 9-20 
Hanes Knt,c B(10).a2 %Q 9-20 
Hercules Powder, c.2 @Q 9-15 
Inter Mot Trk, Ist p.$1.75 Q 9-15 
Inter Mot Trk, 2d p.$1.75 Q 9-15 
Kenn Cop (no par) .25¢ Q 9-14 
Kolb Bakery, p.... 14%Q 
Lack RRofNJ..1 @2Q 98 
Loco Co of Am, p.. 14%%Q 
Loews Tht Co ($10) 2 %Q 
Manati Sugar, p... 14%Q 
Mexican Petrol, p.. 2 %@Q 
Mexican Petrol, c... 3 %Q 
—Incr from 24%Q. 
Nat'l Brew, c ($25) .$1 Q 
New’k & Blmf ($50) 3 %S 
N Y, Lack & West. 14%Q 
Orpheum Cir, Inc, p 2 %Q 
Orpheum Cir, Inc,c.50e Q 
12% PAP & T,c A($50)3 %Q 
7% Pabst Brewing, p... 14%Q 
6% Pac Tel & Tel, c.. 1%4%Q 
£51%4% Pure O Co, 54%, P 14% 
6% Pure Oil Co, 6% p.al’%e%Q 
£% Pure Oil Co,8%p.a2 %Q 9-15 
7% Rey’ds (R J) Tob, p. 14% %Q 9-15 
8% R’y’s(RJ)T,c ($25) 2 %Q 9-15 
8% Rys(RJ)T,c b($25) 2 %2Q 915 
8% Rubber Products Co 2 %Q pee 
20% Seamans Oil ($1).. 5 %Q 9-15 
4% SR, M&OTCtis2 %Q_ 9-15 
5% StL,R Mtn&P,p14%Q_ 9-18 
4% StL, RR Mtn&P,c1 %Q_ 9-18 
7% Twin City Rap T, p 14%%Q 15 
... TPC &O,stkdiv.x2 %Q 9-16 
United Lt & Rys, p. 14%Q = 9-16 
United Oil Co 1%4%%Q 10-5 
Utilities Sec Cor, p14%%Q 9-17 
Warren R R ($50). 34%S 10-4 
W E St. Ry, c ($50) 1.75 S 9-20 
Westn Assurance, c. 3 %S_ 8-31 
Westn Pac R R,p.. 1%4%Q 10-1 
alnitial dividend. 
ePayable in common stock. 
pLiquidation. 
xPayable in stock. 


Name 


A 
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U. S. Steel Common 


I have prepared a little chart covering 
the fluctuations in this stock from Oc. 
tober 15, 1917, to September 13, 1918. 
Puts and Calls closed out for my clients 
during 1918 returned them from $721 to 
$4,770 Net Profit over their cost price 
Similar opportunities, if not better, ex- 
pected in the coming year. 

Puts and Calls enable you on a smali 
cash outlay to take advantage of. the 
fuctuations either way with your cost 
and risk at all times limited to the 
dollar while profits are unlimited or all 


that a rise or a decline in a stock 
permits. 


OUT of TOWN CUSTOMERS 


My out of town customers who are not 
in touch with the market are able to 
take advantage of the fluctuations with 
Puts and Calls just as though they were 
im my office. So can you. My private 
telegraph code enables you to do this 
Write for Booklet M-W, it explains how 
they operate. Price list and a copy of 
the above chart will be included. 


WM. H. HERBST 
Dealer in Puts and Calls 


Endorsed by Members of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange 
20 Broad Street, New York City 
Tel. 1007 Rector Estab. since 1898 

















PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders 
understood the advantage de- 
rived from the use of PUTS & 
CALLS, they would familiarize 
themselves with their operation. 


PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position te 
take advantage of unforeseen 
happenings. 


The risk is limited to the cost 
of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence Invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER 


Specialist in 


Puts and Calls 
Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 

20 BROAD ST. NEW YORE 


Phones: Rector 9076-9079 
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